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CHAP. I. 


« Human nature is never 2 . | 
Er 


80 entirely engrofſed was Roſa 1 a recollection of | 
the paſt, and perhaps, unknown to herſelf, indulging 
ſomething like hope in the future, that the had not 
once thought about the where to go, or what to do, 
at the long-delayed end of her journey; when, hows 

ever, the coach drove up the inn-yard, and the be- 
held a motley crowd, of formidable appearance, in 
compariſon of thoſe about the country inns; when 
the welcome greeting of friends, who waited the ar- 
rival of her fellow paſſengers, reached her ears; when 
the hearty ſhaking of hands among the men, and falu- 
tation among the women, were over; and the faw 
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it ee while the 


waiter of the inn held the ſteps for her to diſmount, 


ber embarrafſinent there, to the yard of an inn in Lon- 


don far removed from the objects that had ſo entirely 
engroſſed her ideas, and feeling even more deſolate in 


her eſcape than ſhe had been in the midſt of all her 


ttroubles. . if 


«© Shall I call you a Madam?“ and, re- 
member the porter, Madam, were, in the hurry | 


and confuſion of her thoughts, all ſhe perfectly under- 
food : ſhe ſeemed to be alone in the peopled world, 


and in that moment thought of her mother, and re- 


gretted the abſence of her natural protector. 
Where is the coachman to go, Madam ic | 
* To Dr. Croak's, Walbrook.”” | 


4 Dr. Croak's,”” ſaid the man, ſcratching his head, 


% do you know the houſe, Madam? pet 
I think I do. 
Tube few days Roa paſſed i in Loses previous to 


ber journey to Scotland, in the boſom of friendſhip 


with Elinor; receiving the civilities of Dr. Croak's 
family, and the moſt flattering attention of fatherly 
care from Major Bubanun; rattling from ſhew to ſhew, 


and from ſhop to ſhop, in the Doctor's well- appointed 
carriage, could give her no fort of idea of London as 


it now appeared, when, half dead with fatigue, alone, 


and uncertain whether the Doctor was in town {for 
ſhe had no other doubt), the _ Was 8 in a wy 
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ks SPE 2 „ and though her 
eye was attracted by the crowds, all puſhing different 
ways, earneſtly occupied by ſeparate purſuits and in- 
tereſts; though the ſhops, now lighted up, ſhewed 
that ſpirit of buſy induſtry which. is quite as neceiary 
to the proſperity of the commonwealth as the higheſt 
conſequence of the molt ſelf-important, nothing inte- 
reſted her feelings; the progreſs of the heavy vehicle 
only increaſed her impatience to reach Walbrook, © 
where ſhe ſhould at leaft hear of one true friend ; and 
certain of the propriety of accepting an aſylum for a 
few days under the hoſpitable roof of Doctor Croak, 
ſhe had already begun to think of the means tq diſco q 
ver her other dear friend, Mrs. W alfingham, by who 
advice ſhe predetermined to regulate ber future 
actions. | 
_ - - To: thoſe humble beings, = muſt either wade 
through the ftreets of the metropolis in wet weather, . 
or be dragged over the ſtones in a dirty hack, the 
agreeables of a jumble from High Holborn to Wal- 
| brook need not be deſcribed ; nor, after riding in a 
heavy ſtage two days and a night, will it be doubted 
that Roſa joyfully recognized the houſe in Walbrook, 
where the had been received with every greeting of 
affectionate friendſhip, and from whence ſhe had not 
been ſuffered to depart without extreme reluctance : 
her heart bounded with pleaſure, tears ſtarted into her 


eyes, and the minute which . elapſed between the 
B 2 coach= 


3 
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| em, and the eee ſeemed 
t her the moſt tedious ſhe had ever paſſed. 
But tranfient were the pleaſing ſenſations which 
filled” her beating heart: it was, indeed, the ſame 
houſe,” but the owners were changed. Doctor Croak 
| had left it; and the ſervant, who was a new-comer in 
the family, knew nothing of his maſter's predeceſſor. 
After having faid this, as he ſtood with the door half 
cloſed, the light he held in his hand being blown out 
by a ſudden guſt of wind, he ſhut it to, and leſt Roſa 
totally incapable of anſwering the coachman's repeat- 
El queſtion of, where he was now to drive? 
She. had eſcaped from the inſults of Mr. F raxer, | 
from the littleneſs of his wife, from the mortifications 


| reſulting from their united malice; Lord Lowder had 


by this time probably loſt his bet; ſhe had evaded 
the importunities of the amiable Montreville, and no 
longer dreaded the inquiſition of his friends; the in- 


1 temperance and vulgarity of her mother were at too i 


great a diſtance to crimſon her cheek, nor could ſhe 
now be annoyed by the coarſe manners of Mr. Garnet. 
Her long journey was completed, without ſacrificing 
pride to neceſſity; at length ſhe had compaſſed-the end 
which had fo long been the object of her defire ; the 
Bad attained the goal of her wiſhes ; ſhe was returned 
to the abode of friendſhip, the ſcene of former pleaſure, 
the centre of hojpuality, and found herſelf alone, un- 


known, unprotected, deſtitute. of all the common 
. . VV | nn 
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a and « helped Fg” at that 
home for which her heart had panted. | 28 | 
| Terror, diſappointment, grief, and 3 
| abſolutely deprived her of the power of utterance,. till 
the coachman, weary of ſtanding in the rain, alked, 
rather petulantly, if ſhe would return to the inn. | 

The queſtion conveyed a ſmall portion of that con- 
foliting of which ſhe ſtood in fo much need. The 
inn was then open to her; there, where the had © 
late arrived, her return might not be extraordinary | 
nor perhaps her failing to find her friends without a 
precedent; an aſylum for one night only was, in 
preſent fituation, a ſource of comfort, and before the 
coach turned from the well-known door, the had re- 
collected that, in a few hours, ſhe would be received 
into the warm boſom of friendſhip at Mount Pleafant. 
A glowing ſentiment in her own heart commnaced 
her ſhe would be a welcome gueſt to Mrs. Harley 
Urbanity like her's was unchangeable; and the-was” 
quite as likely to receive information reſpecting Flings 
from her as from Doctor Croak ; and thus wind e 
facile promptitude to forget diſappointment, and . 
| brace bope, which animates the youthful mand; 
while the coach dragged; heavily on, imagination was 
on the wing to anticipate - the meeting at Mount 
| Pleaſant, ' Already the felt Mrs. Harley's warm mas» 
ternal embrace; already ſhe heard the gratulatians of 
the few young ladies, her former acquaintance, who 
e and loſt in one of the de- 
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' Bghtful deliriems of fancy, which give fo © airy no- 
things a local habitation and a name, the thought 
drawn up Holbora-hill, nor perceived the torrents of 
rain which beat on its roof; neither did the darkneſs 
of the night, which the twinkling of the lamps 
through the wet rendered more diſmal, appal a mind 
tranſported out of preſent ill by anticipation of coming 
good, till all the airy edifices of fancy were deſtroyed 


dy a ſudden overturn of the crazy coach, occaſioned by 


TER 
_— 
As Roſa's coachman had the en af is heok 
ther whip, both in ſobriety and good humour, he 
Won extricated her from the danger, and carried her 
in his arms into a fmall chandler's ſhop, which for- 
tunately happened not to be cloſed ; he then fetched 
her portmantean, and having recommended her to the 
civilties of the miſtreſs of the ſhop, promiſed, as ſoon 
A her another 
Rota was fo'profoundly occupied 8 


eee 
Happened ; her removal from the vehicle was ſo ſud- 


den, and her preſent fituation ſo new, that neither 
the dangers ſhe had eſcaped, nor thoſe which ſhe might 
Kill encounter, ſtruck her, till the woman had re- 
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It was 9 aa. © ain — FEAR 
time an unanſwerable, queſtion. 
| home is che ret 
* Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 


« Supporting and ſupported, poliſh d friends 
% And dear relations mingle into blif..” 


But no ſuch home had our poor Beggar ; the 

Mi 

2 Delalate cr l. crowds.” 

The queſtions were again repeated, © Are you 
alone? and anſwered with a faint, © Les. 

7 you far from home? No — 

tears. | 
were aſſembling, ſome near the ſhop, others round the 

broken carriages. Roſa glanced her affrighted eyes 

towards the door, and trembling at a ſcene ſo terriiy- 

ing, turned pale. A fervant girl obſerved the change 

in her countenance, and, after placing a chair at the 
ner a uf n nn. eng 

Water. | 

' Meanwhile the attention of the miſtreſs was - 
gaged by a new object. 

Roſa, it appeared, was not the only unprotected 
ſufferer by the accident: the fare of the other coach, 
leſs fortunate in a driver, had by this time cleared 
herſelf from the wreck of the carriage, and haftened 
to the aſylum which the open ſhop offered, com- 
— the crowd to make way, aud — 
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er the injury n and dreſs had fuf- 
tained. 


„ — Me 
nerves were ſhattered to pieces. She had the misfor- 


tune to be, in the firſt place, a very delicate, and in 
the next, a very ill- uſed gentlewoman ; and, finally, 
being a perſon of no ſmall importance, ſhe proteſted 


nothing ſnould prevent her from puniſhing both the 
coachmen.— And what, added the, peeviſhly, ad- 


5 drefling the ſervant girl, who, regardleſs of her, ſtood 


- Chating Roſa's temples, ©* what are you dawdling 
about there? Reach me a chair and a glaſs of water. 
I dare ſay that Miſs, whoever ſhe be, can bear the 


_ misfortune much better than mie; ker coachman car- 


ried her out of the wet and dirt, though her ruſty 
black habit could not ſuffer much; my clothes are 


ruined ; but it ſerves me right, for venturing alone 


in a dirty hack. See what a ſituation I am in! 

I be lady did not complain without reaſon: ſhe was 
* a very prominent, as well as an unfortunate, 

figure in the group the accident attracted. « 


Her face was highly rowged; and though a wreathe 
of ever-blooming roſes entwined her temples, the tale 


of other times was too legible to eſcape notice. A 
plume of feathers, ſome broken, others drenched with 
rain, and one or two leaning in all directions but the 
right, was ſupported by a large ſhewy pin, which, 
with ear-rings and a necklace, encompaſſing her bare 
and ample 2 were diamonds of "Dovey?'s manu- 

| factory 
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e has hs Was of . — gauze, * arms 
were decorated with bracelets, and every finger ſhining 
with paltry gems; her perſon was ſhort, fquahd, and 
unwieldy, and her voice every thing but harmony. 
Such a figure, ſo adorned, needed not the ard of 
vain volubility to render it conſpicuous : it excited 
equal wonder and ridicule in the crowd; nor could 
Roſa, though pale, ſpeechleſs, and mn; 
game her with aſtoniſhment. by 
Finding her complaints and n 2 Ae 
garded, the diſtreſſed lady turned her ire again the 
object whole modeſt manner and patient endurance 
formed a contraſt which had a very mortifying _— 
on the ſpectators. | 
«<< Pray now, good woman, „ n | 
the ſame time a ſpiteful glance at Roſa, * if th, 
portant fit is over, have the goodneſs to give ne 2 
aſſiſtance. 
_ Roſa's innate _oliteneſs was ſuperior to. the m 
inſult; ſhe handed her the glaſs of water ſhe had taken 
from the ſervant, which was. received without the 
| ſmalleſt acknowledgment. | 
I have got a coach, Miſs, aid the — 
calling from the door, where it was drawn up. 
The lady forgot ſne was dying, that her nerves were 
| ſhattered to pieces, that ſhe had the misfortune to be 
_ delicacy itſelf, and that the water was untouched ; but” 
forcibly puſhing through the crowd to. the door, got 
one foot on the ſtep of the coach, When the man per- 
B 3 | ceiving 
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ng We was not the fare about whoſe accommo- 
_ dation he was fo good-naturedly anxious, inſiſted ſhe 
mould not enter it, except the young pentlewoman 
conſented to beſet down by her, and except ſhe agreed 
to pay him his whole fare, e the 
uy, and from the city back. 

This double attack on her feelings the refified 2 
all her might, and a ſort of ſcue enſued, which ended 
in her removal from the ſtep. 

What this unfortunate lady wanted in W art 
of- gs agg was abundantly ſupplied by ftrength of 
Jungs; ſhe loudly called for the number of the coach, 

- ceding from his reſolution ; he maintained that he got 
the coach for his own fare, a ſweet pretty young 
country lady, who, being a ftranger, both modeſt 
and genteel, was not fit to take care of herſelf at that 
— * = | 
The eulogrum, r 
acted like ſpirits on fire; and it is impoſſible to ſay to 
what exceſs the angry lady's paſſion might have car- 
ried her, had not a ſudden ſnatch at one of her Dovey 
ear- rings damped her courage, and changed anger to 
As the tone of her voice had, from the commence- 
ment of the diſpute about the coach, more reſembled 
chrieking than dialogue, the change was only per- 
- ceptible to the ears of the affrighted Roſa. The 
mmunouts of the crowd, though it confuſed the woman of 
EX - the 
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the ſhop and her ſervant, could not divert her atten- 

tion from a being of her own ſex in diſtreſs ; without 

recollecting her own forlorn ſituation, ſhe made an 
effort to reach the door; but repeated ſhrieks from 
the lady, whoſe falſe gems were faſt getting into the 
hands of depredators, and a freſh ſhout from the mob, 
drove her breathleſs back. © Alas!” cned the, 
<< what will become of me! Oh my mother: my 

poor mother! why did I leave my poor mother! 

Ihe bloodleſs cheeks of the chandler woman cm- 
ſoned ; her eyes darted liquid fire. 


Leave your mother! your poor mother!” the 
exclaimed ; ** and are you ſo wicked a creature 7 and 


have I bag my doors open, at the riſk of my property, 
to harbour an undutiful wretch who has left her poor 
mother! The . tawdry woman might well call you 
Miſs ;—you know. each other very well, I dare fay— 
ſo troop, Mi- go that I may ſhut my honeſt doors; 
have ſuffered enough by ſuch cattle. It was juſt 
ſuch another painted old Jezebel that ticed away my 
poor Bet, and made a Miſ of her; nay, it may be 
the ſame, for: aught I know. I {— Mary, thut 
the door. 
I be teſty e Was in b earneſt: 
the ſeduction of a daughter lay heavy at her heart, 
but the was too outrageouſly virtuous to be ſoſdened 
by the miſery even of her own child; rudely ſeiziagg 
ö Roſa's arm, the dragged her towards the door. 
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2 e Bel and abuſed 457 finding no aſſiſtance 
was to be hoped for from the houſe, called vehemently 
for the watch. A rattle was ſprung : the half-blind, 
_balf-lame,-and more than balf-drunken guardians of 
ande night obeyed the ſummons. That part of the 
mob whoſe object was pillage, diſperſed; but there 
yet remained what appeared to Roſa a myriad of 
demons, among whom the wütchmen were not the 
leaſt formidable. She was on the threſhold ; the door 
cloſing, with all the maid Mary's might, againſt her 


— Oh, for mercy !** cried ſhe, ſpringing back, and 
ruſhing to the further end of the oy. in * of the 


proweſs of miſtreſs and maid. 


The coachman, who ſaw ber, called out with an 
audibd voice, Miſs! Madam! come along— 1 hare 


got the coach for yo and I'lI take care * *. never 


fear. 


moment a victim to terror: ſhe had fallen on the 
| ground totally ſenſeleſs, and to all appearance dead. - 


The woman's indignation againſt bad girls was ſue- 
ceeded by fear, left the ſuppoſed criminal ſhould ex- 
pire in her houſe, and at leaſt expoſe her to the trou- 

ble of a coroner's inqueſt,” She ſhrieked, * N 25 


125 


murder! help ! 


Fhe watchmen, the crowd, the coachmen, the bee | 
all ruſhed in. Yes,”” ſobbed the latter, her heart 
ſoftened by her own danger, yes, the poor young # 


creature is quite dead, and I am near it. But, watch- 
N men, 


Roſa was indeed now paſt fear—ſhe was at this 
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men, I charge you with theſe coachmen ; they are 
principals—and thoſe women, they are accefianes.”” 

*© Me!”” cried the woman, trembling = me! 1 
am ſure I took her in; did I not, Mr. Coachman 2** 

„Ves, replied he, raifing Rofa gently * his 
arms; but you was dragging her out again. 

we FI me !”* cried the maid Marys turning pale ; 
did J not give her water? 

Ves; but I ſaw you ſqueeze the door againſt her 
with all your ſtrength. 

The woman had now 2 for it, but to flip a 
ſhilling into the hand of a watchman, and beg him, 
for the Lord's ſake, to ſtep for a neighbour, who, be- 
| ſides being a Juſtice of the Peace, was an Elder of the 
chapel to which ſhe belonged. ©* Oh, my dear Mr. 
Bronze, cried ſhe, as he entered, © here is a ſad picce 
of work. This woman was brought into my hou 
out of the ſtreet, and theſe people ſay I killed her.. 

The black brows of the magiitrate ſtarted over his 
fallow cheek. Killed her! repeated he; how 
dare any body talk of killing ? killing is dying, and 
dying is homicide, and homicide is murder, and mar» 
deer is Lord forgive me, I don't know what it 

is—it is ſcandlalum magnatum ; and nobody has fut- 
fered no more nor.myſelf—though I am a man of fub- 
ſtance, and deals with the . and my coach, 
and got a willa of my own.” 

„ Oh! to be fure, Mr. Bronze, every body knows 

how bad you was uſed, when you was a "prentic 
and married your maſter's widow,”* 


„ Don't 


5 "08 Don't t mention it Mrs: hag t mention it; 


it puts me all over in a cold perſeferation; beſides, you 
know, all that is done away I took my character 
twice into court, and got it white-waſhed both times; 


befides, I have money and law of my ſide; ſo, it ſouls. 
as well as bodies were to be dug up out of their graves, 


1 warrant I'll make them pay for ſperſing the cha- 


racer of Jeremy Metal Bronze, Eſq. a magiſtrate, a and 


aà ſubſtantial tradeſman.”” 
4 Oh, for Heaven's fake faid the lady, 3 


vou are a magiſtrate, ſend ſomebody to protect me 
home, and not ſtand proſing about character; for it 
muſt be a very dirty one that wants 8 


often. 


inſatiable appetite to ſay good things; and another, 
to fancy every thing ſhe did ſay came under that de- 


ſcription-; ſhe could not even now reſiſt the vanity of 


wit, though at the rk of . a n from 

whom ſhe aſked protection. 

The magiſtrate, without deigning to 8 ber 
-farcaſm, ſuppoſed ſhe lived ſomewhere in the purlieus 
of St. James s. 

ou are not very 5 out, replied che dy. : 
And this girl, I preſame, belongs to you. 


>66 lem me ! what does the. fellow mean? 1: 


ama gentlewoman. 

„ Fellow! inſult me in ny. office 1 8 

man, take this gentlewoman into cuſtody. 8 
The 


One of the great misfortunes of- this lady was, an 


WS ad 


. 
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The watchmen . and the lady was <a be 
gling againft the authority of the law, when a chariot, 
with three blazing moons in front, and two-footmen 
in livery behind, ſtopped, by order of the owner, to 

_ witneſs the event of a ſtruggle between a gay-drefiſed 

woman and two old watchmen. 

Jo the great joy of the lady, and as great aftonith- 
ment of the gentleman, they happened to be ac» 
quainted. 

The lady was entering immediately on a detail of - 
the adventures of the evening, when ſuddenly recol- 
lecting the inſult of Jeremy Metal Bronze, Eſq. the 

reſolved, under the protection of an Earl (for fuck her | 
friend really wee] to look the little great man into con- 
fuſion. 

I am come, Sir,” ſaid me, . 
contrary to your order 

Jeremy Metal Bronze, Eſq. was in the brilliant 
point of an harangue. * Take the gentlewoman 
away, he roared, and then went on : IWS. 

üng, Mrs. Suet, that—what was I ſaying ? * q 

__ 66. Pleaſe your Worſhip,*” anfwered maid Mary, 
that there coachman was ſaying as how this here 
young lady was uſed monſtrous ill ; and I am: fare 

" miſtreſs nor I laid our finger on her, in way of abuſe ; 

nobody can ſay as we tied her in her chair, for we 

only putted her there; and if I did make her fallow 

"a draught of water, was becauſe I had Werne elſe 

to give ber. 2 
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I OS we 


„ Mrs. Suet, Mrs. Suet !”? - mad 2 


Metal Bronze, Eſq. ſtop that -wench:” 'S: tongues if 


the woman really dies — 

% Well, and if ſhe do, eried che girl, cmatthy, 
i your Worſhip, or even the crowner, examinates, 
you won't find a mark of yirulence about her. 


* Silence ! roared the Juſtice ;. *< 1 ſay, if the 


girl dies, it will be proved n in her own 
„„ i 

8 Dower "UF my Lord, ”* cried heats © his 
rept s profound expoſition of the law? 


My Lord did not hear a ſyllable of the matter. | 
The harmony of Roſa's features was returned; a 
Aecic fluſh flowly animated her afhen. cheeks ; her 


ſighs were more deep, but her breath more free. 
Where, in the name of all that is charming,” 
ſaid his Lordſhip, did this lovely creature Sup; 

188 pk = | | 

« Pleaſe your Honour, anſwered the Cn. 


« eee. out of a York-ſtage into my coach; I 


drove her to her friends, but they were gone,. nobody 


knew whither; ſo, bringing her back, my old coach 
got entangled with another old coach, and both up- 


ſet; ſo there I could do no leſs than get the young 
. gentlewoman another coach, and that add old gentle- 
woman would get in. . 


The man's narrative added. a ———— the 


lady? s reco/\efticon of the miſadventures of the even- 
ing. Heaven and earth! was it not enough that her 
Dovers were gone, bet feathers broke, the train of ber 


hw ; 
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yellow muſlin totally {| dell. and her ſcarlet Suga 


| ruined, but the muſt be branded with the epithet of 


old gentlewoman. She actually did gaſp for breath; and 
the maid Mary, eager to atone for former neglect, 
ſeized the firſt thing ſhe could get at, which hap» 
pened to be her miſtreſs's evening potation of pete 
* banded it to her acroſs the counter. 
Wbat filthy ſtuff has the creature given me F”* 

cried the lady, having ſwallowed a hearty draught. 
Maid Mary begged pardon—the would run for ome 
water. 

«No what, ſaid the lady, lifting e —— 
beverage again to her mouth. 

During this period; Jeremy Metal Bronze, Eſq. 
recollected that it was poſſible he might be obliged to 
affign ſome better motive for committing a lady to the . 
cuſtody of the watch, than her happening to atfront 
his character, and avowing herſelf a gentlewoman. 
He had often expoſed his bare powdered head to all 
weathers at the door of a coroneted carriage; and be 
had even had the honour to bow to Lords and Ladies f 
from behind his own counter; but as to the matter of 
holding a converſation with an Earl on the fubject of 
affronting a lady, it was really too tremendous a ba- 
ſineſs for him to adventure; fo taking advantage of 
the general confuſion, his Worſhip ſtole off, fully re- 
ſolved not to riſk his dear character any more by ** 
mature commitments. | 

Whether the porter or the Peer, or both, had an 
exhilarating effect on the lady, ſhe was now almoT as 


* 
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is my particular acquaintance 
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Sack ed Pas the a er the | 
Earl, her friend, could be himſelf ; and his Lordſhip, 
who had continued to gaze on Roſa with a mixture of 


antereft and admiration, bazarded a hint that it would 


be an act of humanity worthy his good friend, if ſhe 
carried the young lady in his chariot to her own | 


houſe, n e ate tn 
Ent to. | 


The angry paſions. having ſukäded, the Jady's 


ready aſſent followed all her friend's propoſitions ; 


one objection only occurred; that indeed, conſidering 


every thing, was pretty obvious it was in al to 


the character of the young ſtranger. 


„Character ! cried the inexorahle . > 


© has ſhe not herſelf confeſſed ſhe ran away from her 
mother ? VV hat character can ſhe, or c indeed any- who 


| harbours her, pretend to? 


«© Well, good woman, a the Peer, with 


- an air at once baughty and compaſſionate, if ſhe 
has Tun um, we will endeavour to P on her 0 | 
run # her mother. 


Pray, Mr. D faid the lady, evidently 
a little ſtruck by the ſeverity of the tradeſwoman, 


here did you carry the young poſes in baren of 
Ber friends? 
Io Walbrook. I think we aſked for one Dofor 
 Croak, or Loke, or ſomething like it. 
Doctor Croak ! cried the lady, in a balfſcream ; 


cc well, how very odd and ſurpriſing ! Doctor Croak 
J that is, he was: he is 
5 rr 
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retired into the country, poor man ! he has been very 
unfortunate ; how? Bo 

% Pray, my dear Madam, interrupted-the Earl, 
e let us attend to the misfortune before us; as you 
are acquainted with the friends of this lovely creature, 

your character muſt riſe by your protection of her, and 
| the ſooner ſhe is removed from hence, the better. Ia 
will affiſt us, my good friend. 8 

The coachman lifted Roſa into the carriage; the 
lady followed ; and though maid Mary was uncouth, 
and had more than once, during the laſt hour, fallen 
under the diſpleaſure of the lady, the had the honour 
to be received into the chariot as her afſiſtant, while 
his Lordſhip very delicately made choice of the hack. 

| The rapid motion of the carriage, drawn by two 

prancing bays, and driven by a daſhing coachman, 
contributed, in no ſmall degree, to the reftoration of 
Rofa's ſenſes, though ſhe was not able to articulate, 
when lifted from the chariot ann.. 
Conduit- ſtreet. 

The Earl — renommanſel her to the kindues 
of his friend, who proved her diſpoſition to ublige hum 
by ſinking all her own complaints of fatigue, and the 
injury done to her feathers, her yellow muilin, and 
ſcarlet ſlippers, beſides the loſs of her Doveys, in con- 
cern for a lovely ftranger, who was ſo much the ob- 
ject of his Lordſhip's admiration and attention. 
| The Earl, having liberally rewarded the coachman 
for his care, and put a piece of money into Mary's 
hand, which ſhe could ſcarce perſuade herielf was 


—— 
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gold, it . firſt time 4 ls had been fo : 


richly endowed, begged the lady would permit him 
to charge himſelf with every expence neceſſary for the 


recovery and accommodation of her . and 
took his leave. 


"The fatigue of the W journey, followed by a dif- 8 


appointment ſo unexpected, the fright of the accident, 
and the deſolate fituation to which, it expoſed her, even 


before ſhe was terrified by the unfeeling tradeſwoman 
wittf threats of being turned out from the temporary 
melter of her ſhop to the mercy of the crowd, who 


were, as the had every reaſon, from her ſhrieks, to ſup- 


poſe, wantonly injuring her fellow-ſufferer, may na- 
turally account for the fit from which Roſa now par- 
tially recovered ; ſne was perfectly fenfible of the kind 


neſs ſhewn her, but had no power to expreſs her gra- 


titude. The lady affifted to put her to bed, where, 


after giving her ſome whey, ſhe left her under the care 
of one female attendant, while ſhe retired to commu- 


nicate her adventure, her misfortune, and her opinion, 
both of her noble friend and his prolegce, to the 
Secrets are allowed in all families. The reader 


muſt not, therefore, at this period of the hiſtory, ex- 


pet to be admitted into a confidence fo ſacred, as 
that which, in all civilized countries, is allowed to 


ſubſiſt between a talkative miſtreſs and her favourite 


3 
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CHAP. II. 
The Bar- "Wk as pres: with cre bj 
- and Jive Manners. 


cc | | 

— TED Nature's ſweet reſtorer, Res. ſleep,” 
ſtole, by degrees, over the haraſſed faculties of our 
heroine ; and, after her long journey and recent agt» 
tation, no wonder, when her ſenſes were once ficeped 
in forgetfulneſs, that it was near noon before the 
awoke, nor that it was not till fome time after the 
could, by perfectly recollecting the events of the pre» 
ceding evening, account for her preſent fituation. 

The ſervant, who was left to watch by her bediide, 
had been called to her uſual domeſtie occupations, and 
her place was ſupplied by the contidential Abigail, Who 
offered to affiſt her in dreffing, as her miltreſs, the fad, 
had waited two hours for her breakfaſt. 
| Roſa needed no ſtronger motive for diſpatch : the 
burried on her clothes, and followed the ſervant into 
a handſome parlour, where her hoſteſs was fitting, 
with a countenance in which MS: and anxiety 
were equally portrayed. 

Beſides the perfect figure and uncommon beauty of 
our heroine, there was a reſt of innocent candour on 
| her brow, that happily: imprefſed the beholder at firſt 

ſight; and the manner in which ſhe paid her reſpects 
to the lady of the houſe, the animated glow of her 
countenance, when ſhe expreſſed her gratitude for her 


— 
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protecting kindneſs, and the poliſhed phraſes which 


diſplayed her feelings, ſtruck the perſon to whom * 


were addreſſed with viſible ſurpriſe. 


4 Well, 7 ſaid the latter, without deviating from 
the uſage of high life, by taking the ſmalleft notice of - 
Roſa's-graceful curtſey, you look vaſtly well after 


your fright—vaftly well, indeed—quite handſome ;j— 
ſo very handſome, that I am affaid I have brought 


myſelf into a ſine hobble by taking care of you; but 


that's my way. Come, fit down, and take your 
breakfaſt; I expected his Lordſhip would have been 
here before now ;—you fee 1 am dreſſed to receixe 
him ſo indeed are you. Aye; aye, you may look, 


and wonder too but take your coffee, and I will 


ſoon explain the injury my patronizing you may do 
The uncommon manner and appearance of this 
lady had left too ftrong an impreſſion on Roſa's mind 
to be ſoon forgotten : ſhe expected, perhaps, again to 
witneſs fome of the eccentricities that had rendered 
her ſo conſpicuous at their firſt meeting; but though 
it was impoſſible for her to comprehend how the aſſiſt- 
ing a helpleſs ftranger could expoſe her protectreſs to 
injury, yet, as the lady ſaid it, and as ſhe was not in 


2 


the habit of doubting what the heard, the idea of re- 
maining a moment longer than could be paſſibly 


avoided, in a fituation to return kindneſs by injury, 
was fo irkfome, ſhe could not avail herſelf of the re- 
peated invitation to breakfaft, but earneſtly entreated a 
carriage might be ſent for, that the might neither be @ 
| l burthen 


* 


— 
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burthen nor inconvenience where fo much gratitude 
was due. | | | | — 

Lou are really monſtrous troubleſome, my dear. 
I remember, five or fix years ago, I had exactly your 
figure; but you ſee I am grown out of all ſhape. 
You take this for en bon point, I ſuppoſe, or, in vulgar 
Engliſh, you would call me fat : you never was more 
miſtaken. 1 am really a poor invalid, bloated by bad 
health, a complication of diſorders—never out of the 
doctor's hand——Sweeten your coffee, my dear, and 
don't look fo frightened. 

The invalid, as the choſe to call herſelf, was all this 
while doing fuch juſtice to the breakfaſt, and had 
ſwallowed both muffin and toaft with fuch gat and 
celerity, that, had Rofa's mind been enough at eaſe to 
explore cauſes and effects, the would have been no lefs 
puzzled how to reconcile fo good an appetite to ſo bad 
a tate of health, than the till was to comprehend how 
her affairs or herſelf could injure a ady who appeared 
perfect miſtreſs of all about her; but as ignorance 
was no argument againft an afſerted fact, her open 
and ingenuous countenance confirmed the eager with 
her tongue leſs eloquently expreſſed. Again the re 
queſted a carriage might be got, to remove her out of 
the poffiibility of giving any more trouble. | 

The lady could not do that; but as the had now 
done breakfaſt, ſhe would make the promiſed expla- 
nation. As to the trouble, the ſaid, there was, as the 
miſchief was already done, no knowing where ĩt would 
end. | 


Roſa's 


eee eee 


— 4 ſhe aroſe, and again requeſted a carriage of 


ſome fort might be ſent for. | 

Sit down, I tell you, ſaid the lady. The 
miſchief, as I ſaid before, is already done, and your 
going away in a hurry will not mend matters. The 
thing is exactly this Lord Denningeourt, my parti- 
cular friend, the nobleman in 88 carriage vou 


were conveyed hither, was exceedingly ſtruck with 


you—T could fee it in every look. The character of 
your face is indeed ſo exactly what mine war, that I 
the leſs wonder at that; but his Lordſhip is actually 

the honourable and received lover of a very dear young 
friend of mine, who has eighty thouſand. charms—my 
Lord is vaſtly handſome, as you will ſee, but as proud 


as Lucifer, and as poor as Timon, ſo that he e | 


nothing for you but make you his miſtreſs. | 
His miſtreſs! repeated Roſa indignantly. — 


* And the miſtreſs of a poor Lord, continued the 


lady, not attending to her, who marries a rich 
heireſs, is, let me tell you, a poor, very poor thing; 


Fou muſt ſhare his diſcontent in private, mou! his 


daring to protect you in public; you———"? 
Nothing could exceed Roſa's ſurpriſe at the cal 


| eee manner in which a woman of appa- 


rently decent character ſpoke of a fituation ſo crimi- 
nal ;—it was not the guilt and immorality, but the ad- 


vantage and diſadvantages, that ſeemed to her at all an 


object of concern; never before had her chaſte ear 


* 
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date eee nor her . inſulted 1 the 
free delineation of ſuch ſentiments from a ſemale ; and 
as ſhe concluded no woman of honour or true deli- 
cacy could ſpeak with ſuch Jang froid of circum- 
ſtances ſo highly culpable, ſhe grew not only more un- 
eaſy, but alarmed, and repeated her requeſt to have a 
coach ordered for her departure with ſuch concern 
and anxiety, that the lady was reduced to the neceflity 
of acknowledging ſhe could not ſuffer her to leave the 
houſe, without riſk of offending Lord Denniagcourt, 
before ſhe had either ſeen or heard from his Lordhip. 
Roſa trembled; the only Lord ſhe had ever known 
had left an impreſſion of nobility on her mind, which 
the manners and converſation of her preſent hoſteſs 
were ill calculated to remove, and the replied, that 2 
ſhe now ſelt the impropriety, as well as inconvenience, 
of delaying her meeting with her friends - 
In that moment a carriage drew up. = 
- Here is my Lord himſelf, cned the lady, run | 
ning to the glaſs, and cafting an anxious glance round 
the room. Say not a word of what I have told youz _ 
I wo uld not diftreſs my dear, good, very dear friend, 
Charlotte Muſhroom, for the world ; but then, neither 
would I offend the Earl—no, that is impofible—1 
muſt run and receive him in the little parlour ; he will 
alk me all manner of queſtions, I make no doubt, and 
all about you—ah ! you are too pretty! 

„Charlotte Muſhroom! exclaimed Rofa in afto- 
niſhment ; and is ſhe the dear, very dear friend of 


= 
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this indelicate woman ? Is it her this Lord is addreff- 5 
ing ? Poor girls! are they both doomed to ſplendid * 
| i, ? and will it be always my wayward fate to 


hear of, and meet the people I with to forget, while 
thoſe to whom my heart is attached, dear objects of 
| my efteem and fond affection, are, if not loſt, far, far 
divided from the poor frieadleſs Roſa ?”” 

The voice of the miſtreſs of the houſe, proclaiming 


ber approach, ended the ſhort ſoliloquy. Roſa invo- 


luntarily retreated Lord  Lowder—his- card—his 
g=ntleman— and his bet recurred—and what better 


could the expect from another Lord, who, on the ſame 
mercenary motives, was about to marry into the ſame 


family. Her breath failed—ſhe ſtaggered to a 


chair—the fit of the preceding night left a, ſoreneſs on 


Her cheſt, and a weakneſs of ſpirits, of which ſhe was 


now firit ſenfible ; and had not a burſt of friendly | 


tears, in ſome degree, relieved hs the muſt have 
fainted. 


The door was thrown open—a tall, nin, plain | 


drefi-d man entered, who could hardly be ſaid to look 


at our heroine, or at-the lady of the manſion, or even 


at the oppoſite mirror; he flided into a chair, under 
Which a large mailiff, his companion, compoſed him- 
ſelf to fleep. His Lordſhip, with his fine dark eyes 


fixed, now on the head of his ſwitch, which was alſo - 
often carried to his mouth, now on the fire, and no- 


on his maſtiff, hoped the lady. was well. The lady, 


in the ſweetelt tone Gs handy thanked his 


n, 
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| Lordſhip both for his enquiries, and the honour of Chis 
viſit, which indeed, the ſaid, her fair charge and her- 

{elf had been . g with Ro * and ſome 
impatience. 

| Roſa looked with aftoniſhment through * tears: 
what anxiety, what impatience had they felt ?—and 
What the neceſſity, in this caſe, of profeffing what 
they did not feel? Lord Denningcourt gave the af 
fertion all the credit it deferved ; he yawned, and pro- 
teſted he had-totally forgot the affair of laſt CR 
till a card from the amiable Charlotte remin 
of an engagement 9 he had alſo forgotten with 
her. 

„ And you W my Locket no doubt! ** 
aſked the lady, ſomewhat alarmed. 

«© No, faith! he meant to wy anſwered the curd; 
but it had flipped his memory | 

Jou mean it ?*”— with more alarm. 

c 

During this intereſting converſation, his n 
eyes had taken a new expreſſion as well as direction; 
their glances at Roſa were full of intereſt and anima- 
tion, which were r nan by her nor the 
lady. 

I beg your 5 Lord — K 
ſumed the latter, but are we to give a hiftory of mp 
laſt night's misfortune, as an excuſe , 
* 8 dead of can <4 | 


| , — CTY 2. 3 
2 Lord 
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"as * gcourt”s _— no IRS funk in apa- 
5 thy, ſeemed to look into the lady s ſoul; he perceived 
the nature of the interrogations; ” ſmiled, and then re:; 
lapſing g into indifference, ed, hy 8 not, . = 


Fey We | 
Roſa almoſt jumped off ho ING e was 
a name perfectly familiar; and though ſhe had to- 
tally forgot the perſon of the lady who bore it, her 
connexion with the Muſhrooms rendered it certain, 
and recalled to her mind many traits of her character, 
which, as ſhe had them from Mrs. Harley, were ſure 
to be ſo ſoftened down as at leaft to reſemb/e good. 
More confident in her protection , more reconciled to 
ber eccentricities, and no longer dwelling on her in- 
delicate explanations, ſhe felt a ſecret pleaſure in tbe 
recognition of one the had known. in : happier times. 
It was, indeed, with difficulty ſhe could repreſs the de- 


ſire of inſtantly announcing herſelf. 
The anſwer Mrs, Feverſnam made to his Lordſhip? 's 
„Why not, eſcaped her, nor did ſhe hear the Peers 
rejoinder; and though his camelion countenance gave 
her a momentary alarm, yet from a man who forgot 
every thing, ſhe could have little reaſon to fear any | 
thing; and, now internally reconciled to the lady, felt 
more diſpoſed to be amuſed, than to fear the Lord. 
She was however ſurpriſed, when, after ſeeming to 
examine the luſtre om the chimney, ſome framed 
prints, and two or three bad pictures, he lid up to 


xs and in a ſoft « energetic Ws hoped the had 
recovered 


. + as 
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e every ill effect Aber fight! - and added, 

in a low but more audible voice, he was concerned, at 
his entrance, to obſerve the traces of tears on her lovely 
countenance; he had, he affured her, reproached 


himſelf for not calling in medical aid. 


And yet, my Lord, drily interrupted the lady, 
you had totally forgotten the whole affair.“ 
Forgot! Oh yes, certainly; one really cannot 
remember every thing; but you, for inſtance, is it 
poſſible to forget you? I thought of you in Bond- 
ſtreet; of your pretty hand and white arm; thoſe 
chains and d'or mals lockets, it —_ | 
them ; allow me"? | 
And r which contained a 
pair of neat, though not high-priced, bracelets. 
Mrs. Feverſham, in raptures, permitted his Lord- 
ſhip to faſten them on her arm; and whilt the walk 
ed to the glaſs, to judge of the effect, he dropped a 
| billet on Roſa's lap, and then fauntered to his chair, 
and commenced a tender addreſs to his maſtiſf. 1 
| Roſa's confuſion and ſurpriſe, during the Whale 
ſcene; are not to be expreſſed. Whatever were Lord 


Denningcourt's defigns, he was, it was plain, acting a 


part, as either the intereſt he ſeemed to feel for her, or 
his indifference to every thing ele muſt be affected. 
The billet ſtill lay on her 1p; : a glance from under 
his eye-laſh, as he was patting his maſtiff, told her 
he obſerved that it did, and a ſecond glance? te- 

| c3 | 82 


** 


= 
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bene her want of confidence yet there it ill 
—_—-: 
_ Mrs. Feverſham e from. the hr RIO 


ment of contemplating her own perſon, and though, 


ſhe thanked his Lordthip, in all ſorts of phraſes, for his 


elegant preſent, he looked and anſwered as if he bad 
totally forgot there were ſuch s as bracelets in the 
' world; and aſter another gland at his billet, he 


fſichtly bowed to Roſa, bid Mrs. Fererſuam good 


morrow, and with his maſtiff ſauntered out of the 


room, followed by the lady and her bracelets. 


The whole of Lord Denningcourt's behaviour was 


2 perfect myſtery. Roſa could ſuggeſt no laudable 
motive for his writing to her, at leaſt in a clandeſtine 


manner; and had not her embarraſſed conjectures, in 


| regard to him, been blended with freſh doubts of the 3 


principles of her new old acquaintance, the billet 
would have been inſtantly preſented to. her ; but the 

little epiſode of the bracelets ſtaggered her foith in that 
goodneſs of heart for which ſhe remembered Mrs. 


Harley had always given M rs. Feverſnam credit —it 


= rexiyed her frſt prejudices, and the anxious wiſh to, 
leave her houſe they had inſpired. 


Mrs. Eererſnam returned in high ſpirits. “ This 
charming man, ſaid ſhe, © loves you, my dear 


ſee it i in every action; 3 be i is one of thoſe faſhionable 


Joungers, to whom nothing but a dog, a horſe, a bet, 
ox a bottle, appears to give animation. I have beheld. 


him ſeveral times in critical ſituations with the lady 
= LS 2 ma 
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he addreſſes, without his exhibiting th the Gu Kine" 
that he knew ſhe exiſted ; and, though ill health may 
people's, and though his Lordſhip remembered to buy 
me theſe ſweet bracelets, the concluſion is obwous; 
but my Lord is as poor as a pilgrim ergo. he ma 
marry eighty thouſand — +: wie 
Roſa ſmiled. 
Aye, child, you may nile; but nad owl 
hold eighty thouſand pounds hghily, wha knew how 
charmingly money may be employed; and notwith- 
ſtanding his Lordſhip's politeneſs, notwithilanding 
the beauty of the ſweet bracelets, and the ardent de- 
fire I feel to oblige my friend, the Earl of Denning- 
court, I cannot, and me drew berg up, de ron. 
in the affair. | 
Roſa was ready to b to kk 
her from every embarraſſment on her account, but 
Mrs. Feverſham * to prevent her, by iicnine her 
own reaſons. 4 
In the firſt place, he had hved fans time in * 
Solomon Muſhroom's family; ſhe had taught his 
girls all they knew; uſhered them into life ; poliſhed 
their natural uncouthnefs ; combated their innate 
garity—they were, indeed, after all, two poor, Tan" 
grateful, conceited things. But ſhe had, notwith=: 
ſtanding, a violent friendſhip for them; one, the 
_ Founger of them, was already the wife of an Carl, 
Sy * a profligate, was a man of the tint 
C * EET» taſon ; 
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faſhion ; and the other would at laſt be a Counteſs — 
two events that never could have happened, had not 
their entree into the world been graced by her pro- | 


tection. The uncle, indeed, Sir Solomon, compliment- 
ed her with a penſion, which, paltry as it was, ſhe 
could not afford to loſe; - ſo that, on the whole, 


our heroine might perceive her connexions were by mo 


means among common people. 


- While thus Mrs. Feverſham mingled anecdote and 


invective, Roſa, diſguſted at the vanity, ſelf-intereſt, 
and even rancour, with which ſhe ſpoke of people 


- who were her very dear friends, and to whom ſhe con- 
feſſed pecuniary obligation, rejoiced ſhe had not fol- 


lowed the firſt impulſe after recollecting her, of de- 
daring herſelf to be the Miſs Bubanun for whom ſhe 


was formerly intereſted ; and reſolved to avoid all poſ- 


fibility of being expoſed to the inſults of the ' upſtart 


Sir Solomon, or the ſcorn of his proud heireſſes, by 


| retaining the name of W.längham, by which the had 
announced herſelf, at leaft till the reached Penry, | 


without adverting to former events, or even aſking. 


after any of her old friends. 


She could not doubt a kind reception Sem Doctor 


ne Harlcy; the le; but. he had tos 


much pride, and her pride was raiſed on the baſis of 


integrity, to think of being a burthen to either; all 
ber hope was to hear of Elinor from the former, and 


to receive from the latter ſuch advice as might enable 


her to * a laudable f. ubfiſtence by her talents 
| and 
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ed het induſily b en at Penry, then 
| hoped, would be too ſhort to expoſe her to the male. 
volence of which Lady Lowder had given ſo decided 
a ſpecimen, or provoke that revenge Lord Lowder 
might poffibly feel for the diſappointment of his het 
hopes, and the loſs of his bet. 
Mrs. Feverſham having, as ſhe thought, and as Was 
indeed, in ſome ſenſe, true, confounded our heroine 
with the greatneſs of her connexions, was actually 
filent ! Her mind was in a ſtate of warfare. 
There were Sir Solomon's his daugh 
coroneted carriage dropping tickets, and ſometime 
even invitations at her door, on one hand. 
| There were Lord Denningcourt's remembrances in 
Bond-ſtrecl, and the opportunity of mortifying her 
very dear and particular friend, on the other 3 with as 
many auxiliary reaſons on both ſides,” as might hae 
kept any other lady -filent at leaſt half an hour z bas 
filence was not Mrs. Feverſham's forte—the penſion 
tickets, and invitations, carried it in five minutes. 
Mrs. Feverſham. ſtill remained as near the fame 
woman the reader remembers her three years back, as 
any modern woman of ſpirit cauld remain, after pat 
ing the intermediate ſpace in a conſtant round of 
luxury and diſſipation. She would have been ill 
diſpoſed to patronize, and fancied her advice compe- 
tent to ſettle the moſt difficult point ; but the truth is, 
having carried with her from Muſhroom Houſe all 
ay habits of luxury, and all the irritation of faike - 
| C 5 + _ pande 
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* ſhe © ela mt return ater anon. 
AER —_ * * 2 fortitude to en- 
nnr. Sz 


- The petiod. kick paths Dlentuadhs be heit in 2 - 
the Muſhroom family, bed not ſecured her one friend | | | 


n or out of it. 


Sir Solomon, indeed, Ws felt, inthe 33 of 


0 
ſome chronic diſeaſes, that he was not immortal, had e 
*fo' good: an opinion of her medical {kill, that Mrs. 10 
Dorothy Wright became ſeriouſly fearful left, when 0 
his daughters were both married, he might fancy her 
252 companion himſelf; and though Lady Lowder, ES 
held all advice in the moſt ſovereign contempt. from w 
the hour ſhe became a Counteſs, Mrs. Dorothy ſtil! i © 
retained ſufficient influence over Miſs Charlotte to an 
make her think as ſhe thought, and act as ſac adviſed ?- . 
the conſequence was, a ſerious preconcerted tiff be- | 
tween Miſs Muſhroom and her chaprone, which, ſha 
though at firft managed with great ſpirit by the latter, all 
being aided by the Counteſs, without any other mo- tort 
tive than her natural propentity to miſchief, raiſed a pri 
ſtorm in Muſhroom Houſe, that could be _- ——_— ing 
e e . E Wit! 
No . e the e ir wiſe at all | Ope 
times. 85 to b 
To quick penetration Mrs. F we added a re- time 
tentive memory. Certain commotions in the ho- Whic 
nourable baſom of the Earl of Gauntlet had fo far houſl 
Put him off his guard, W when Mrs. . 


4 F everſham 


-— 
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F . had, to the great annoyance of Mrs. . 
rothy Wright, given up Bond-ſtreet, the Park, and 
an exhibition, to ſit with Sir Solomon, when bodiby 
pain, a ſenſation new to him, confined him to an 
arm-chair, in ruſhed the Earl, firſt letting fly a volley: 
of imprecations, which were the more terrific as 
coming from one of the moſt courtly mouths that 
ever liſped a compliment, and next, entering on a 
ject the reader may poflibly anticipate, before he per-" 
ceived the filent and attentive Mrs. Feverſham. _ _ 

Of this incident the diſgraced favourite gently re- 
minded Sir Solomon Muſhroom, at her departure, 
with ſuch effect, that the retained in ſome ſort his 
confidence, was reſtored to the notice of the ladies, 
and, what was fiill better, got her a penhon of — 
hundred guineas a year. 

With this addition to her own fortune, Mrs. 1 
ſham might have retired the patroneſs and adwiſer of 
all Penry ; but that pride which writhed under the: 
torture of leaving Piccadilly, ſubmitted to the de- 
privation. of all real comfort, for the fake of remain» 
ing in the routine of quality calls—fitting ſometimes 
with Miſs Muſhroom in Lady Lowder's box at the 
Opera—going in their coach to the play — continuing 
to be admitted to their ſupper parties, and beiug use. 
times included in the invitations of their friends ; alt. 
which were ſecured by her having a neat furnithed 

houſes in Conduit-ſtreet „Where, wdb the moſt uiggard 
% & Q. 


— 
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: " 1 return eee 


> A ſhe had fortitude to en- 


dure. - 


. The petiod which patled fo e to herſelf in No 
the Muſhroom family, * not ſecured . e | 


: in or out of it. w- 
Sir Solomon, indeed, Ho fat, 3 inthe 8 "of 


1 chronic diſeaſes, that he was not immortal, had 
*fo' good: an opinion of her medical ſxill, that Mrs. 


2 Wright became ſeriouſly fearful left, when 


his daughters were both married, he might fancy her 


28 2 companion himſelf; and though Lady Lowder 


held all advice in the moſt ſovereign. contempt from 


the hour ſhe became a Counteſs, Mrs. Dorothy ſtill 
retained ſufficient influence over Miſs Charlotte to 
make her think as ſne thought, and act as ſne adviſed 2 


the conſequence was, a ſerious preconcerted tiff be- 


tween Miſs Muſhroom and her chaprone, which, 


though at firft managed with great ſpirit by the latter, 
being aided by the Counteſs, without any other mo- _ 
tive than her natural propenſity to miſchief, raiſed a 
ftorm in Muſhroom Houſe, that could be =P * 


by the chaprone s reſignation. 


% No man, Bo. ws + proverb, e wife at all 


— 55 


times. 


0 e penetration "OP F wad added a re- 
tentive memory. Certain commotions in the ho- - 


nourable baſom of the Earl of Gauntlet had ſo far 


— 


Put him off his _ that one morning, when Mrs. 2 
TS: -; | Feverſnam 
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1 "Ia to the great annoyance of — Do- 
rothy Wright, given up Bond-ſtreet, the Park, and 
an exhibition, to fit with Sir Solomon, when boch 
pain, a ſenſation new to him, confined him to an 
arm-chair, in ruſhed the Earl, firſt letting fly a volley 
of imprecations, which were the more terrific as 
coming from one of the moſt courtly. mouths the 

ever liſped a compliment, and next, entering cn a 
| jet the reader may poſſibly anticipate, before he per. 
ceived the filent and attentive Mrs. Feverſham. ; 

Of this incident the diſgraced favourite gently v. 
minded Sir Solomon Muſhroom, at her departure, 
with ſuch effect, that the retained in forme fort his 
confidence, was reftored to the notice of the ladies, 
and, what was ſtill better, got ber a rain of an 


hundred guineas a year. 

With this addition to her own fortune, Mrs. Fever- 
ſham might have retired the patroneſs and adviſer of. 
all Penry; but that pride which writhed under the 
torture of leaving Piccadilly, ſubmitted to the de- 
privation of all real comfort, for the fake of remain» 
ing in the routine of quality calls fitting fometimes 
with Miſs Muſhroom in Lady Lowder's box at the 
Opera—going in their coach to the play - continuisg 
to be admitted to their ſupper parties, and being ſomes. 
times included in the invitations of their friends; all”. 
which were ſecured by her having a neat furnuhed 


houſe in Conduit- ret, where, with the mot — 
o667 ._ . econ a 
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economy, the contrived to * herſelf and two female 
domeſtics. 8 3 „ 
Nothing is ſo likely to turn 8 acquaintance 


into friendſhip as mutual misfortune : Mrs. Fever- | 4 
ſham's baniſhment from Piccadilly, before the grand E 
affair of her penſion was ſettled, happened about the t 
ſame time when Dr. Croak and his chere amie, Mrs. I 
: Bawſky, found it neceſſary to make arrangements for \ 
their departure from Walbrook ;—at this intereſting . 
juncture, the ladies were inſeparable ; and Mrs. F exer- b 
mam made a city acquaintance at Dr. Croak's, which, 1 
even after the acquiſition of the ina ſhe found it fe 
convenient to continue. 
Mrs. Alderman Tetch was literally 4 great woman, i 
if height and bulk could entitle her to the diſtintion ; _ fe 
the triple comforts of her life were, good eating, fine | ar 
clothes, and grand fights ; fo that when a good din- = Al 
ner was given in the city, or an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion took place at Court, Mrs. Alderman Tetch in- vv 
troduced Mrs. Feverſham to the former, and Mrs. w. 
Feverſham introduced the Alderman” 8 Ny to a com- at 
modious view of the latter. : a 
It was returning from a ſuperb dinner at the Man: ſer 
Us Gon houſe, at an early hour, in order to reach Pie- fut 


cadilly, where Miſs Charlotte Muſhroom had conde- 
ſcended to invite her, that an intoxicated coachman, 
being repeatedly urged to drive on, occaſioned the ac- 
cidem which ftained Mrs. Feverſham's train, broke 


„ s | | - | = der - 
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her aide loſt her Dovey — and made Roſa 
her gueſt. 

When Roſa fervently 0 her departure, conſt. 

dering the irreſiſtible propenfity Mrs. Feverſham 
. N had to adviſe, it may be thought rather ex- 

traordinary that ſhe betrayed no cunoſity to know 
| her certain deſtination, where the came from, and 
what her future intention ;—but it muſt be remem- 
bered ſhe had good reaſons to ſuppoſe the firſt would 
be to Dr. Croak's; and, however ſtrong the tempta- 
tion of habitual curioſity, ſhe had as ſtrong reaſoas 
for chuſing to be totally ignorant of the two laſt. 
As Roſa's ſentiments were, in this reſpect, conge- 
nial-with thoſe of her hoſteſs, though from very dif- 
ferent cauſes, ſhe again deſired a coach might be got, 
and enquired how far it was to 2 inn where the 
Wa from the York ſtage. 8. 

The inn !** repeated Mrs. Feverſham, what 
would you do there? —But mind, I don't ale; 1 
won't know; only Loy NEE can want 
at an inn!“ 

Simply,“ replied Roſa, ** to weeks giving your 
ſervant the trouble of hiring a chaiſe for me; 1 pre- 
ſame I may get one there. 

Mrs. Feverſham's heart was not abſolute a 
except where her own intereſt was at ſtake :—ihe 
looked on Roſa's face; the reſt of innocence was ftill 


on her brow; her brilliant eyes darted rays of fenfihi- 
ty ;- the glow of beauty mantled on her cheek, and 


hs 
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1 was of the gr onder of fine forms. , 3 
now near four o'clock ; it would be five 8 the 
chaiſe could ſet off. She was a ſecond time, in the 
ſame day, filent five minutes, weighing the pros and 
cons, Whether to riſ another viſit under her roof from 
a man ſo enamoured as Lord Denningcourt, Which, 
admitting he even remembered her in Bond- ſtreet, 
might be injurious ** to the peace of her dear, very 


dear friend; or let a young creature ſo beautiful and 


unprotected begin a journey, which, as it was im- 
poſſible ſhe could compaſs before dark, might expoſe 
her to worſe accidents than thoſe ſne had eſcaped the 
preceding evening, without apprizing her of the dan- 
ger. The advocate, on one hand, was intereſt—on the - 
other, bumanity ; and the decifion would have been 


ſpeedy and characteriſtic, had not the following let- 


ter, gilded round the margin, and ſealed with arms 
as large as half Crown, decided in favour 91 hu- 


manity:— 


in FEV. - 


8 Vaſtly ſorry for your did. Den far it was 
quite ſhocking—going inſtant into the country; the 


G's-ſiſter Den, and I can't tell who—monftrous 
large party. Poor Beauty, dear creature, juſt out 
of ftraw, too weak for travelling, ſo ſend her and ſweet 


little ones to dear Fev.—Pray take care of her, and 


remember, though all the other dogs eat roaſt chicken, 
. 8 | | 8 
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or even beef, a never e dee, thing but 
mutton and ſweet-breads. 
Sir Sol. not well, and monſtrous ſulky. 
„ Vour's, | 
„ ©. MUSHROOM,"* 


Denby a Jittle ugly Dutch pug, and her puppies, 
as ugly as herſelf, being ſet down in a baſket of fine- | 
cotton, the ſervant gone, and Lord Denniagcourt, i. ©. 
Den. ſafe, Mrs. Feverſham explained to Rofa how 
much more eligible it would be to begin her journey, 
wherever ſhe was going, earlier in the day, and very 

cordially invited her to ſtay at her houſe till ths next 
morning, when a chaiſe, which might be previout} 
ordered, would take her up. 

| Roſa ſeldom thought of time or ſpace, except re- 
minded by feeling or neceſſity; the more ſtrongly the 
was impreſſed by the dangers ſhe had COIN bed 
the more Mrs. Feverſham's conſiderate arrangement 
affected her; and her honeſt heart, naturally prone to 
put the moſt candid interpretation on the actions of 
others, reproached itſelf for certain movements which 
no appeared not only ſevere, but unjuſt an emotion 
of gratitude, almoſt amounting to affection, ſprung to 

| her eyes, and ſhe would have certainly betrayed ber- 
| ſelf, had not Mrs. Feverſham, to whom the ſtudy of 
the heart was a new ſcience, an 


| orders in * domeſtic affairs. 
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A moment's reflection convinced ber, that the 
making herſelf known to any perſon ſo intimately 
connected with a family by whom ſhe wiſhed never 


to be recognized, could anſwer no one good purpoſe ; 


+ but, on the contrary, might poſſibly involve her in 


difficulties, from which ſhe might not be eaſily extri- 


| cated :z=the billet, however, left by Lord Denning- 
court, was a confidence of another kind, and the mo- | 
Eos penn, 6 


into her hand. 


Ee. «© Well?*” exclaimed ſhe, « did I not tell or i 
Yes, yes, I ſee he EN EP None bat what 
does he ſay? ö 


een 3 
What not open! Oh Lud! Oh Lud! Pray now 
- +4653 8a s ht But let us ſee.” n 


5 „ — 


Very frank indeed, my Lord.—< You will fear io 


peruſe this, left it ſiould inſult virtue, or you read it 
ith the eager er pectation of having enſnared a new dupe 
— u either caſe you are deceived.” —Oh to be ſure ! 
you are very deep, my very good Lord Denningeourt ; : 
but I have found you out.— You intereſt me. SY þ 
know it ; Aan ſay. ſo? 


lous character. I told you he was; what can be 


more frivolous thin the nothing hunters of faſhion ?— 
<< But offronting a modeſt woman ts among the few things 

dare not do. Indeed! why then you are further 
gone than I thought 7ou!— ! 


your 


* 1 am, perhaps, a frivo-—-— 


— * are . not wath 
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your friends? Is your's a face and form to be your own 
Protector No certainly.—** I incloſe my addreſs.” 
— Ah ha, my cautious Lord, and you thought I 
ſhould not know this hat friend/hip and = 
ance a woman of virtue can accept from a man of he- 
nour,” —Fiddle faddle “ freely demand. 0 L 

*I ſee you no more.” »— Nonſenſe If, one = 
| nary, ou mer 0 peg ma EE trouble 


1 
„ DENNINGCOURT.” 
Was there ever any thing fo ridiculous,” crjed 


Mrs. Feverſham, folding the letter, and returning it to 
Roſa ; but 1 ſee. into his art; he knows my regard” 
for my friend, who, to be ſure, is a mighty filly girl, 
and not one quarter ſo handſome as you, and feared 
pou would ſhew me his letter; nothing can be more 
natural. Had he made you any profeffions inimical 
to the honourable addreſſes he is paying to the dear 
_ difagreeable Charlotte Muſhroom, of whom, notwith- 
ſtanding ſhe has not one ſingle good quality, I am e- 
ceſſive fond—why, you know, I muſt have been out- 
rageous; nothing can be more natural—and befides, 
as I confider myſelf bound in honour to inſorm my 
friend, Sir Solomon, of every particular, it maght 
have inconvenienced his Lordſhip in the cg account.”” 
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Roß, without veg why, felt herſclf ay 
* impelled to put a milder conſtruction on Lord Den- 

ningcourt's billet. It is true there was a myſtery. 
about it, which thoſe v O beſt knew him, were beſt 
qualified to explain ; but as ſhe ſaw no probability of 
her being neceffitated to put the hon6ur or truth of 
his profeſſions to proof, ſhe accepted Mrs. Feverſham's 
invitation to a frugal dinner, and uſtened "to her ac- 
count, begun even in the intervals of eating, of the 
rank and faſhion of all her friends; the eftimation in 


Which ſhe was held; her taſte in dreſs ; hef judgment 8 
in ſelecting, and exactneſs in purchaſing, bargains of 
all deſcriptions. When all theſe topics were exhauſt- 


ed, and the dinner removed, ſne returned to the family 


of the Muſhrooms, with an acrimony which r | 


ed both her diſcretion and gratitude. | 

The uncle was, ſhe ſaid, a low bred, artful 
man, who having got. together, God knew how, a 
_ princely fortune, flattered himſelf the memory of 
others were as treacherous as his own ; but, admit- 
ting that to be the caſe, a ſhort time would certainly 
remind both him and them of certain manœuvres, 


and reduce him to his primitive nothingneſs. The 
girls, whom, ſhe proteſted, had neither ſenſe nor 
principle, were called handſome, and thought them 
ſelves admired, whereas the fact was, all'theirattrac- 
tions lay in their uncle's hoarded thouſands. Lord' 


Loder and Lord Denningcourt were the n among 


a = titled Ts whom gr 3 could ' induce to | 


ennoble 


* 
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| Fats . n FO "RF 3 ——_ nder- 

_ ed all the fortunes of two rich wives, which was not 

ſettled on their children, as well as his own paternal 
inheritance ; and the, latter cut off by his father's 
will from all but his title, and a huge old castle wn 
the North of England, with a few hundreds a year, 
which could not be alienated ;—=** but you don't . 
tend, child. 

This was very true; Roſa's: — had trans- 
planted her to far diſtant ſcenes ; but Mrs. Feverſham 
had the diſpoſition to be charmed with the found- of 
her own voice, and the had a right to be indulged in 
her own houſe by a gueſt ſo very much obliged. 

Roſa apologized, and ſhe proceeded. . 

« This Lord Denningeourt, as I told vou, is . 
faſhionable lounger—that is, a man without purtuts. 
or paſſion; a thing, who reverſes the order of nature, 
and, inſtead of paying court to our ſex, ſhews hi- 
ſelf at public and private aſſemblies, lolling on a 
brother lounger, merely to give them an opportunity 

of courting him. —My dear foul, you look meredus 
lous, but, upon my honour, there are ſuch things; 
and take the circuit of Bond- ſtreet, St. James's». 
ſtreet, Piccadilly, and Hyde- park, wy morning, Yog. 
| * meet them by dozens. 

As theſe were places to which Roſa was as much a. 
ſtranger, as to the beings Mrs. Feverſham was deſcrib-» 
ing, ſhe was very much inclined to believe that a 

5 : 8 * 
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was entertaining — with the: efferveſcence of f her o own 
fancy. 
3 Lied” ee <3 a the tt 
to do him juſtice, was not always a lounger—he 
had once a character; he was a famous whiſt- player, 
had horſes at Newmarket, and kept one of the moſt 
. expenſive women in England.” 
rn 
* You are a novice, child, anſwered Mrs. F ever- | 
mam. Let me tell you a ſecret all the world knows 
even ſuch a character is better than the inſufferable 
inanity of a lounger. Active vices may change to 
oppoſite virtues; but that indifference, that indolence, 
that deſtruction of genius, that repeller of the paſſions, 
that innovator, which inverts the natural propenſities 
of youth and gallantry, and ſtrangles all the ſeeds of 
herorfm in the birth — in ſhort, that apathy in WI 
EINE BSE Cpl, will in the end fink them. 
"Roſa was all attention; but notwithſtanding her | 
_ with to diſguiſe it, Oy was Mey on her 
— . Ns 
% Well, child, Se Mes. Ft c vou 
are to be envied: you have never ſeen the heteroge- 
neous animal I have deſcribed, and what contradicts © 
reaſon, it is difficult to believe; but this Lord Den- 
npingcourt had fo exhauſted his father's coffers and 
- patience, that he was at length obliged to live on a 
ſmall r but, proud of being ſtill pre- eminent, 


from a leader of daſhers he became a chief of the 
loungers. 
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7 1 That wad Lond Gauntlet 1 his 
making all up by a prudent marriage, and the old 

Earl, a little mollified, entered into the treaty ; but, 
before affairs were arranged, he died, having deviſed 
every thing he could give from his fon, to his ſecond 
Counteſs, a very beautiful woman, « on whom he 
doated. And here you would expe& es the treaty 
with the Muſhrooms; no ſuch thing— pride fwallows 
mill- ſtones Charlotte muſt be a Counteſs ; Sir So- 


. lomon offered twenty-thouſand more than was aſked 


at firſt, to begin the world with eclat ; but Miß was 
not ſo warm as her papa, and the lover downright 
cold. He took a whim of running backwards and 
forwards to the North, pretending to viſit his old 
frightful caſtle; and Miſs, not to be outdone in folly, 
took it into her head to find herſelf in love with a 


young . 1 
_ Here Mrs. Feverſham fixed her eyes on Roſa, and, 
with ſome aſperity, accuſed her of being ready to drop 
aſleep ; adding, it was not a very polite return to one 
| who, though far from being a talkative perſon, was 
taking ſuch pains to amuſe her. 
Roſa denied the accuſation, and truly did the deny 
it; for though the whole of Mrs. Feverſham's cm- 
munication had a ſtrong ſoporific tendency, the retro= 
ſpects in which ſhe was men * were 
very hoſtile to ſleep. _ 
Mrs. Feverſham, though, as the ſaid, fur from being 


2 talkative perſon, * . at an opportunity, 
which 


2 2 
43 4 4is 


. 
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£ which did not often occur, when ſhe could not only 


out interruption, but indulge her pique againft the 
dear diſagreeable Muſhrooms, to an auditreſs ho A 
; infignificance was too decided to be feared. : 
4 Yes,” continued Mrs. Feverſham,” with renos 
vated ſpleen, © the chit. pretended to 1 dxing for a 
young fellow, brought up, as they ſay, by Sir Solo- 
mon, on charity! Hem, that is, as they ſay; the young 
man tells a different ſtory, very different; he was ſent 
5 to India with an odd ſort of ridiculous man, who was 
formerly in love with me; a hideous jaundice looking 
5 creature, Colonel e Tr are eee 
going to ſleep, Miſs.” 
Sleep, Madam! Good God ! how can ou think 
ſo ; pray, pray proceed what of Colonel Bubanun ? 2 
What of the young man? 


on Roſa, the reader will believe, was ms longer in 


danger . for drowſineſs or in- 
attention. | | 

But the perverſe ] Mrs. Feria, alarmed at the 
earneſt glow of attention her ſtory now excited, felt. 
ſuſpicious and confounded. It is the curſe of little 
minds to fear whom they hate; and the deprivations 
that muſt follow her being diſcarded by the dear, diſ- 
agreeable Muſhrooms ! were ſo important and fo 
highly prized, as to fill her with inſtant alarm — Guilt 


is ſaĩd to be the parent of diſtruſt —ſhe feared an accu- ' 


| Sar inns mild and candid Roſa : caſing herſelf, 
n 


diſplay her wit, information, and conſequence witbh- 
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Lakes; in all the cautious reſerve of © 3 who is 
aware of a ſpy, it was in vain Roſa entreated a conti 
nuation of her confidence, that the watched every 
opening to reſume the ſubject, and that at length, un- 
able to conceal her impatience, ſhe took courage to 
name Colonel Buhanun. | | 

All Mrs. Feverſham's anſwers were cold mono- | 
ſyllables, till ſhe gravely hinted that it would be pro- 
per for Roſa to retire early, in order to be ready for 
the chaiſe, which was ordered at ſeven o clock. 

The ſupper was laid without being touched; and 
Mrs. Feverſham, full of fear for the conſequence of 
her own volubility, wiſhed her gueſt health the mo- 
ment it was removed, and returned to conſult her 
Abigail on what ſhe conceived to be a very critical ſtate 
of her affairs, kearing g Roſa to be — 8 
ſervant," | 

Roſa's curioſity, thus 3 juſt raiſed, and 
denied gratification, was mixed with a reſtleſs impa= 
tience which prevented her ſleeping. She aroſe before 

day, and was already dreſſed, when the favourite 
Abigail entered her apartment, to inform her, 2 Non 
her miſtreſs's order, ſhe had coffee waiting. 

Affected by this apparent kindneſs, and by the of 
ficious attendance of the fervant, the left moſt grate 
ful compliments; and reflecting that The was again 
becoming a wanderer, the probability ſtruck her, for 
the firſt time, that the kindneſs of theſe firangers; from 


— 
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whom ſhe was parting, Es ſhame the — of 


Ber friends. ES 3 5 
Eager to eſcape the agony of fach- FEE ſhe | 


ruſhed into the Chaiſe, and ſoon loſt fight of the me- 4 
Z On IO IN OPy RE 1 
to reach. 8 4 ; | : SDS 
* | La. 1 ; 10 3 
= | ; 7. h 
8 | : | CHAP. III. 5 ſe 
. Oh fiendbbip! thou ſoother of the human breaft ; to thee we _ ro 
| « fly in every calamity; from thee the wretched ſeek for ſuccour; qu 
* on thee the care - tired fon cf miſery fondly reſts; from thy kind Kr 
e e eee 4. | het 
« diſappointment t-. _ 
; F | . nue 
W. = 
r The 5 
chaiſe went on at the diſcretion of the driver; a heavi- - 1 
neſs of heart pre-occupied her; All the airy caſtles, ſo as 
_ delightful in the perſpective, vaniſhed ; and it was not ſhe 
till long after changing horſes at the firſt ftage, when ſteps 


ſhe began to recognize ſome of the objects as they paſſ- 
ed, that a gleam of pleaſure entered her ſinking heart; 


but the white ſteeple of Penry; and the ſchool-houſe at 

Mount Pleaſant, almoſt concealed by the thick ſur- that 
rounding wood, dear objects of early obſervation and: i 
„ be ſeen without an impulſe of that fas 


ene 


3 2 GIT. IS 


indefinable mixture 1 joy and ſadneſs which ever ac 
company a return to the ſcenes of childhood 2 

There, in full view, was Penry, 3 Doctor 
Croak once lived, and where ſhe fill hoped to ind 
him; and there was Mount Pleaſant, the abode of 
_ tranquillity! the nurſery of virtue! the feat of bene» 


- volence! 


At the Door? 8, 0 was leſs doubted than a 
hearty welcome, as well as hearing of Elinor ; but at 
Mount Pleafant, there, Oh yes ! there was the union of 
ſenſe and ſentiment ; and as there too ſhe would moſt 
probably hear of Elinor, ſhe bid the driver take the 
road a little to the right of the village; and, in a 
quarter of an hour, during which her eyes were 
ſtrained to greet every paſſing object, and her heart 
bounded before the chaiſe, lo, from between an ave« 
nue of tall trees, the iron gates firſt, and then the 
whole of Mount Pleaſant was in view. 

The morning was fine; a gardener- was removing 
the myrtles and geraniums from the green -houſe into 
the air, as was uſual at the time of her refiding there; 
ſhe left the chaiſe, and rather flew than ran up the 
ſteps acroſs the hall to the fitting parlour: it was 
empty, and the firſt thing that ſtruck her was the ab» 
ſence of a favourite arm-chair, more valued by Mrs. 

Harley than a throne, on account of its covering being 
the joint labour of her pupils. 

A ſervant entered, ſtirred up e and 
ad, his. miſtreſs would wait ag 
vol. W 5 Mu. "ah 


— 


— 
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ny Wait” Tepeated Roſa; bat perceiving the man 
was a ſtranger, ſhe reſtrained her emotions, and look= 
Ang round, perceived more abſentees: the pannels of 

the wainſcot were ſtripped of the works and drawings, 


many of them her own, and their places filled by 


others more gaudy, but leſs ingenious. Before the -- 
had time to comment on the change, the door was 


_ thrown open, and a tall ſtately woman, drefled in all 


N the extreme of faſhion, entered: ſhe made a cold re- 


turn to Roſa's filent curtſey; and, baring & g ſeated 1 
Fel, pointed to a chair. | ; 


Although Roſa could not but canfider this a as à per- 
miſſion for her to fit in the preſence of the auguſt per- 
ſonage, her ſurpriſe was fo great, and the forebodings 
of her mind fo painful, ſhe continued, without ſpcak- 


| Se e anxious e towards the 


- « n 1 3 Ma'am, nt | Hd | 


aid the ftately perſonage, << to ſee Mrs. Harley? 
Aud ſhall I not fee her ??? aufwered Roſa; cc. is the 
ene 5 
2 P = 
om! has then my dear b declined 
her ſchool? | - 


It might elſe 8 bare declined her ; the 


was unable to continue it. 
«© Unable! 


D 1 * . Kave mid, with is want; pro | 


ratit ! 
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Uußt! Mrs. N the bell and mod amiable 
of women, unfit! ſurely, Madam, you do not know 
ber. 
| 66 Not EI I 3 : I have, TS Cai © 
_ liberal price for her houſe and ſchool ; but, to be can» 

did, I found her pupils fo over-indulged, that it has 
coſt me infinite trouble to bring them into my rules. 

6 Over-indulged ! Oh, -my beit Nirs. Harley! 
where i is ſhe ??? | 
Gone to Bath, in a terrible nervous way, poor 
woman! ſhe had reaſon to be fenfble of the error of _ 
her ſyſtem. Her illneſs was occaſioned by the mat. 
conduct of one of her favourites: the was in the 
* of making favourites —a thing I never do.“ 

Dear, dear Mrs. Harley! ſo, indeed, the was; 
bugi is Miſs Corterels here? | 
—_— m, ſhe would not do for me, after I 

© long with Mrs. Harley; there was ao diſcipline, 
no ſeverity about her. 
True, Madam, true ; | had Miſs Reynold—the 
was more ſtrict.” 

Se might have done, but did not chuſe 2 

« And Madame Luſac? 

«© Dead. | She was in a weak way before I took 
the houſe, and I have no time to attend to invalids ; 
the died ſoon after. 8 

Poor Madame Luſac! But vou have ſome of 
Mrs. Harley's young ladies yet remaining who te- 
mene Roſa Buhanun? 2 = 

D2 -.- 


as — 
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The violence which the lately — had Las | 
ber haughty temper, in anſwering, with bare civility, = 
io many interrogations about ks] predecefior, was no 

longer neceſſary. Of Roſa Buhanun, her talents, ac- : 

_ *compliſhments, ſweetneſs, and beauty, ſhe had heard 
more than enough; and ſhe had alfo heard of Mrs. 
Harley s meanly preferring a known and acknowledged 
beggar to the 2 favourites of fortune under her 


care. 
The Sede of ee ads by Mrs. Hirtey, 


: - hind that adopted by this lady, were extremely differ= 
ent To mild precepts and immaculate example, the 
former added the tenderneſs of a mother, and the ſoli- 

ce itude of a friend. In the bleſſings of the poor, her 

pupils felt the ſecret reward of charity; in the ready 

obedience of the domeſtics, they ſaw the effects of kind- 

- nefs and good-humour ; and, by her repugnance to 
cenfure even the vicious, they learned to compaſſion- 
ate the faults of others, and to reſpect themſelves. 

With Mrs. Bagnal, on the contrary, the order of 
every day was ſeverity: it was ſeldom, very ſeldom, 
the ſpoke to the good name of others, but ſhe was 
not, on that account, leſs tenacious of her own. 

- Rigidly auſtere, oftentatiouſly charitable, and unrea- 
ſonably pious, the thought it exceeding hard that her 
virtues ſhould not be the theme of admiration, and 

that a ſchool, conducted by ſo faultleſs a governeſs, 
mould not be crowded with ſcholars ; which was ſo 
far from being the caſe, that * Harley's pupils, 


a few 


* 
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a fo: Fat and Welt Leading dere bad 2 Sa 5 
off one by one; and as the heard conſtantly of the 
affectionate regret they all expreſſed for their late go- 
verneſs, ſhe became the object of her envy and diſlike; - 
_ perſuading herſelf, that leflening the virtues oß her pre- 
deceflor enhanced her own, the availed herſelf of every 
poflible opportunity to depreciate her talents and ma» 
nagement, forgetting, that while ſhe was rancorouly 
making a king log of Mrs. Harley, the was making a 
king ſerpent of Mrs. Bagnal. _ 
66 Yes,” ſaid ſhe, exulting at an „ 
blaming the late goyerneſs, and of humbling her 
_ avowed favourite, © the is very well remembered here; 
it is not, and ſhe roſe perpendicular from her feat, 
and ſcowled at Roſa under her bent brows, very 
poilible for people who poſſeſs any portion of pro- 
per pride themſelves, to forget the mean folly which 
placed a common beggar on a footing with young _ 
ladies of fortune! I have no enmity to beggars, : 
Heaven knows; I give them alms ; and had this gig 
been under my care, I ſhould have made her utetul, 
without allowing her to forget herſelf. I have bluſhed 
to hear ladies of f faſhion, whom Mrs. Harley had the 
_ honour to educate, relate her ridiculous attachment to 
that girl—Lady Lowder, for inſtance. But if yon 
know her, Me*m, adviſe her not to preſume to c, 
to Mount Pleaſant ; I ſhall encourage no ſuch degrad- 
ing — in any- of my ladies, I affure you, 
| e | Good 


— 
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_ . Good morning; and the ftately governeſs flowly 
wealked out of the parlour. : 5 
No language can deſcribe Rofa's 3 during 
this whole ſcene. Saddened as her heart was at the 

il health of Mrs. Harley; diſappointed of an aſylum 
at fo critical a period; diſcouraged, by the haughty 
manner of Mrs. Bagnal, from aſking that advice or re- 
"commendation on which ſhe depended from Mrs. 
Harley; with the mortifying recollection that her purſe 
Was again decreafing very faſt, ſhe muft have ſunk 
under the weight of ſuch accumulating evils, had not 


that innate ſpirit of proper pride which ſhe feli, and of — 
which Mrs. Bagnal talted, now Tupported her. Not fine 

à tear ftarted into her eye, not a figh burſt from her fort 
heart, as, after looking round with more diſguſt than nor 
regret, ſhe followed; and, with equal hauteur in her =, 
bez manner, had nearly reached the gate, her cheeks burn- cha 
ing even to pain, and her heart beating almoſt to ſuf- = | fror 
focation, when the ſtarted at feeling ſomething firike ſhe 

her hat, and, in the ſame inſtant, perceived a ſmall i it, f 
paper parcel fall on the gravel before her. She made dee 

an involuntary ſtop; and, on ſtooping, faw, in a ter- at it 
Able ſcrawl, For dear Miſs Buhanun, wrote on 1 

© the outfide : the picked it up without hefitation, and livec 

looking back towards the houſe, heard a faſh gentlx pa 
„ e ws, x r Pied 
muſic- room move. the 
moe 


Concluding this was a kind contrivance of Gag of 
her young friends, to prove that they remembered her 
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„ affection, ſhe haſtened to the chaiſe. The driver - 
| aſked for orders; ſhe endeayoured to collect herielt> 
and in hope of finding Doctor Croak at Penry, having 
given directions to go there, drew up the blinds ts 
conceal from obſervation of the paſſers by, as well as 
the driver, that anguiſh which cen voy n 
preſſed. 
On approaching the village, the driver again " 
ped for directions to the houſe. | ; 
her band, and drying her A. ſhe faintly e to 
the turning. 
Sick with diſappointment, and almoſt hopeleſs of 
finding Doctor Croak at Penry, ſomething like com- 
fort warmed her heart at fight of the old board, a. 
nouncing the Tefidence of John Croak, furgeon, 
apothecary, and man-midwife ;**——hut if the internal 
change at Mount Pleaſant had been more keenly felt 
from the appearance of the external in the exact ftate 
ſhe left it, the Doctor's houſe, and every thing about 
it, prepared her for that alteration within, which in- 
deed was the natural MII the events — 
at in Elinor's letter. 

The ſmall houſe, where the Doctor's dent had 
lived, and made up medicines for the convenience of 
people beneath the Doctor's then notice, was occu= 

pied by a cobler; and the little bow window, where 
the gariſh glaſs jars once ſtood, was filled with old 
thoes and odd bits of leather. 


14 The 


. The eh tives bolus divided, was 3 into 
3 1 ee: one of which contained the few 
medicines the Doctor had now call for; the other 
was the fiore-houſe of his fine garden, from whence 
ſuch of the Penry inhabitants as could pay a good 
price, were ſupplied with fruit and vegetables ; the- 
ſtable contained a ſtock of potatoes and carrots for 
winter uſe, and a convenient e the W 


: rabbits for ſale. 


The owe ofthe Hor; as Sade gab, FD 


in the brighteſt order, were now, ſome nailed up to 


fave taxes, ſome with the ſhutters cloſed, and the 


few open changed to common glaſs, and 1 


greenhouſe plants and flowers were placed in ſuch high 


order, as did great juſtice to the Doctor's ſkill in the 
art of his progenitors, had been cut up for fuel; and 


the front of the houſe no longer attracted the wonder 
Lo and admiration of the paſſing traveller. 


The outer gate flood wide open, the pigs grunted - 
round the court, and even rudely mounted the flight 


of ſteps which once in colour vied with the new-fal- 


len ſnow. | | - 


A ſervant girl, ting 2 denn piu over a a dirty one, : 


opened the door, and again the warmth of our he- 


Toine's heart diſpenſed with ceremony. The maid © 


' __ ſaid her maſter was at home, and in ruſhed Roſa. 


— 
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After ſo long an abſence, 3 which s many 
important events have taken place, the authoreſs muſt 
be forgiven even if ſhe leave her heroine waiting for a 
welcome, and peep into the family arrangements of 
what was r heretofore called * Croak- 
house - 
Doctor Croak had now 3 an overturn in 
the wheel of fortune, which effected the very change 
that, in a proceſs of one of his firit grand expert- 
ments, coſt him infinite labour and expence it — 
every thing to verdigreaſe! 

He had hrooded over his e till he con- 
ſidered the bringing a child into the world, by whom 
he might have been honeſily benefited, as the primary 
cauſe of every evil under which he now groaned ; and 

forgetting how he had been aggrandized, emembe 
only his humiliation. Seven thouſand —— the 
property of the. child, which he had expended, no 
doubt with great taſte, retained a very ſmall trait in 
his memory; but the ecclairciſſement, which at once 
proved the injuſtice of his actions, and the infolvency 
of his circumſtances, was a cruelty and oppreffiqn that | 
filled his bad heart with impotent rage, and added to 
the torture of thoſe diſeaſes which luxury and mdo- 
lence engendered in his conſtitution. He inftanthy 
recognized Roſa, not as the amiable and unfortunate 
girl for whom he had profefſed the utmoſt cordiality, - 
but as a link to that chain of evils which overwhelmed 
him. The firſt glance of her renewed ideas he Wed 

e wh: never 
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thing that reminded him he muſt leave the good things 
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= r bring at that time almoſt helpleſs. 


with gout, it gave him a momentary twinge; and 
the inſtant Roſa reached him, he uttered: a long and 
peeviſh piſh! which frightened her back to the 228 
Jour door. „ 

_ Mrs. Bawſky was at cribbage with the "RS lady in 


Penry who had a fellow-feeling for- the mortification 
HS in which her attachment to the bewitthing: ona 
volved her. 


Mary Waltringham, the buxom maid of all white 


to a coach-maker in Long-acre, made an acquaint- 


ance with a ſober couple, who, having, by dint of | i; 
penurious induftry, ſaved” money enough to eſtabliſh 


themſelves in the bufineſs of their maſter, a harneſs- 
maker, in the ſame neighbourhood, and were, in a 


few years, fo ſucceſsful, as to retire with a handſome 


competency to live, not as the axiom is, like them- 


A but like other people. 
Mary the Buxom had alſo her turn in the whiligig 


of deſtiny. A ſober citizen of fortune caſt the eye of 
-. defire on her coarſe red and white, and promoted hee 
from the all-work of the coach-maker to upper ſer- 

| vant of three in his villa at Hackney, where ſhe ſuc- 
| ceſsfully ſtudied the palate of her maſter, till he un- 
| fortunately fell out of his own gig, as he was ſpying 
through his glaſs after a barrow-girl in Whitechapel, 
by which accident he broke his own neck, and undid 


Mary the Buxom ; for he had ſuch an averſion to every 


of 
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| of this world, © that he aro 5 hunſelf 
to ſay, © I give and bequeath. | 
Mary, being now at large, ad beceg ef opus 
lence of her old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Snaffile, dreſſed 
herſelf in her beſt, and went to pay them a viſit, 

Mr. and Mrs. Snaffle knew very well how to make 
a good bargain, in buying a fine houſe, elegant furni- 
ture, handſome coach, and blood horſes ; but when 
ſet down in the former, and in poſſefion of all the 

latter, no two people could be more miſerably at a 
_ loſs in what manner to conduct themſelves. 

Mary's viſit was the moſt opportune thing that 
could happen; for Mr. Snaffle; having invited all the 
quality round Penry to dinner, the good woman, his 
wife, had laid in proviſions for a ſiege. Mrs. Mary, 
however, by cutting down the bill of fare in ſome ar- 
ticles, dividing it in others, and new modelling the 
whole, ſet ſuch an entertainment before the gueſts, as 
won the heart of her plain honeſt friend, who, aften 
conſulting her huſband, defired her to add Mits to ber 
name, and ſtay as-long as the pleaſed with them.;—and 
ſhe did pleaſe to ſet herſelf down for life; the in- 
trigued with: the huſband before his wife's face, de- 
prived the well-meaning woman of every comfort of 
exiſtence, and, on the ſimple merit of culinary know 
edge, uſurping the authority of the houſe, inſulted; 

ridiculed, and defpiſed its unhappy miſtreſs, who, fas 
fering the inflicted torture with patient iznation 
funk, a uacomplaining into the grave. 
— mM 


— 
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Miss was now the moſt elegant entertainer, except 


2 only her ſoſia, Mrs. Bawlſky, in the environs of Penry; 


the parſon to recommend wh and make Miſs an honeſt 
But there was an eye - that en FORD 


Mr. Snaffle was called to his long account, in | the S 


midſt of the bridal preparations, without revoking a 
wilt made in favour of the relations of his deceaſed 


wife So down dropped Dido; for though he 
left her a handſome proviſion, it was only for life, and 
Auch too narrow to ſupport ſuch a houſe and equi- 1 


page as ſhe had now long been uſed to. 


6 othing therefore could be more appropriate AE, 2 


the friendſhip of Mrs. Bawſky and Miſs W 3 
otherwiſe Mary the Buxom. 


The ladies laid down their cards ; ond uch was 
the involuntary reſpect the elegant manner and beau- 
tiful figure of Roſa excited, that, had it been poſſible 


for Miſs to make a ſudden movement under her enor- 
mous load of fleſh, the would have riſen before the 


mutual explanations of the Doctor and his chere amie 


decided our heroine's no claims to reſpect of any kind. 


Roſa, diſcouraged and almoſt ſinking, aſked the _ 
Doctor, with a IR e if he did not kno- 


ä 
The Doctor looked at Mrs. Bailey fo "SR his cue, wad 


fe anfwered for him. To be ſure ſhe was vaſtly grown, _ 


3 : * — 6 : : — — : > , 
>= - | | RE YL . and 
—̃ — | : 4 
7 2 1 ” P - 
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- and Mr. Snaffle agreed, with ſome reluQtance, to go 
*-#hrqugh a ceremony, that had at leaſt the novelty of 


Fu renn © E 


and indeed the could not fay but what the Was a 
much improved; but, ſtooping forward to her friend, 
added, in a ſort of ſtage whiſper every one ſhould hear, 
«6 You remember the little beggar the Eaft India Coe. . 
lonel clothed and put to ſchool 2*? 
Remember! certainly, the fiory is too remark. 
able to forget; but is this young lady—aco-—fardy * 
is impoſſible. 5 

Mrs. Bawſky having affured hay it was the a 
Miſs put on her preſervers, and faid the was quite a 
well-grown young woman. 5 

Welt it was for poor Roſa that, aoithn in one 
inſtance, ſhe was never aſhamed of the poverty ws or _ 
origin; ſince, after flying from the comments | 
| ſtrangers, it ſeemed a predetermined thing, that wy" 

being, in whoſe memory ſhe lived, ſhould be fenfible 
of the neceſſity of reminding her of what Ty con- 
to be her diſgrace. 

And pray, Miſs—I ſuppoſe you call — Bu- 
hanun ſtil—what has brought you to this part of the 
world??? 

The queſtion, the tone in whiah it was put, the look 
| that accompanied it, and Mrs. Bawſky cutting: the 
cards for her friend's deal, without ſhewing the 
intereſt in what would be the anſwer, — * 
ſhe had little to expect from them. But her feelings 
being free from thoſe tender ſenſations of affectionate 
regret which ſo affected her at Mount Pleaſant, did 
not long deprive her of preſence of mind. 
4 An... 
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tu it ock ber that the mixture of hs and 
meanneſs, which ſhe had long known to be the ruling | 
paſſions of Doctor Croak's mind, rendered a meeting 
with one, whom he had neither ſeen _ heard of fince _ 
OS bt the ſo viſible alteration in his circumſtances, painful | 
and, perhaps, mortifying, neee eee 
mile, ſhe was brought there by her deſire to ſee and 
inquire after her old friends, and was not entirely diſ- 
appointed, ſince * and ſince Mrs. Bawſky | 


looked fo well. BT © 


Mrs. bat defied 3 chair, and | 


fit down. 


Roſa did as the was bid ; and er few abe. 


 fentences, aſked after dear Elinor. 


be little ſunſhine her pleaſing manners 3 | 


: from the cynical Doctor and his bloated chere amie, 


inſtantly vaniſhed. A ſettled gloom ſucceeded, and : 


neither the moſt ardent entreaties, nor tears, could 
prevail on them to give her one word of ATR wap 
either reſpecting her welfare or addreſs. 


Wearied out at length with her importunity, the ; 


Doctor ſaid, that he had already been plagued enough 


on that young lady's account; that her relations need 


not be furniſhed with freſh provocations to uſe him 


i; that if they choſe ſhe ſhould keep up any of her 

old acquaintance, they would no doubt have per- 

_ mitted her to write to them, but that he believed 
they did not; and the very laſt time he had ſeen 3 


Elinor, ſhe entreated him particularly never to men- 


tion 
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608 this” name of 3 before waar that — 
no opening, by which any hangers-on might bind hays 


| ſhould come from him | 

Roſk wrung her hands, and wept—hope was at laſt 
deſerting her; again the implored, and even kneeled, 
and again was her petition rejected; the more, in- 
deed, the appeared affected at her difappointment, the 
more ſtern and reſolute were the anfwers ſhe received. 
| The maid, in this inſtant, . 
lion muſt put up his horſes. 

The Docter ſent a glance from the corner of his eye 
to Mrs. Bawſky—Mrs. Bawſky returned the ny 
but obſerved a dead filence. 


Roſa's heart was burfting ; but it was 266 So 


aſk, or even accept, an obligation from thoſe who 
wWilfully withheld from her its firſt and deareſt with, 
After one more effort to make an impreſſion on flint, 
ſhe relieved them from their vifible eber. by 
tak ing and receiving a cold farewell. | 
„A bold-looking thing! ſaid Mifs Waltringham, 
in her hearing, as ſhe ood at the door waiting for the 
drawing up of the chaiſe. 


« What can one expect? . Mrs. Bawſky. 
What can ſhe want with the direction ?** re» 


fee Mus. | 
That is eaſily gueſſed, replied Mrs. Bawſky. 
I think, Doctor, we heard the Scotchman, who 


took ber from ſchool, is dead? 


> 


m"—_ 


„ uw adi ont. 


> Lam glad the Dor re refuſed her, * eee 
Waltringham. 


«« Piſh! cried — Do with « a Eben; «a 


2 pretty ſcrape I. ſhould have brought myſelf into. 


Don't you think ſhe was painted? aſked Miſs. 

I think it very likely, anſwered Madam. wy 
_ <6 She looks monſtrouſly made up.* 
Roſa ſtill ſtood at the door, anger and W Aaſh- 


ing from her * where to WE was ny 
| ſeveral times. 


Familiar- as this diftreGng WE REES IE, was now 


become, ſhe appeared to be totally without compre- 
Henfion of its import; but throwing ao into uy 


| chaiſe, remained filent. 


The driver made his own comments - he had car- 
ned the young country lady, as he thought her, to 


two houſes, where it was plain ſhe was not a welcome 


gueſt. Now he had in the village an old acquaint- 


ance, where the caſe would be reverſed, as nobody 


could receive ſtrangers, whoſe appearance ſpoke for 
the ſtate of their finances, with more cordiality ; ac- : 
cordingly he whipped up his horſes, ſet off at a hand 
gallop, and — at the door of the Old White- 
Horſe. | 

The fight of a houſe, where two or three times in 


the year Mrs. Harley had taken her to viſit Landlord 
-and Landlady Brown ; the bench at the door, where 
honeſt John and his Shakeſpeare uſually waited their 


arrival ; - ne the red-bricked parlour, to which ſhe was 
| pare FT 


* 


— 
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pate condutied, once the — of Mrs. ES 
renewed ſuch a train of recollections, all equally pain- 
ful, that, to the aſtoniſhment of a female who need 


Her in, the threw herſelf on the firſt chair, and * 


into a paſſion of tears. 
The woman withdrew with no ſmall precipitation ; 


and having added this anecdote to thoſe the driver was | 


giving the landlord, a doubt aroſe reſpedting 
power to pay for civility, which was confirmed by” 
the ſize and weight of her portmanteau. As this was 
a point of great importance, which it was very mate 
rial to decide, the driver, without, the ſmalleſt regard 
to the luxury of grief in which the poor traveller was 
indulging, firſt rapped at the door, and then * 
entered to be paid for his chaiſe and horſes. 

Roſa meekly drew out her purſe, and gave him a 
guinea for change. 

The information he carried to the landlord brought 
him in; and he demanded, with great reſpect, uf the 
would pleaſe to order any thing for dinner. 

Roſa was ſufficiently experienced in travelling to 
| know dinners were indiſpenfible at inns. © Any 

thing, any thing,” cried ſhe—her cheeks again de- 
luged with tears. The landlord ſtood before her—his 
eyes fixed on her face, with an expreſſion which of- 
fended and ſurpriſed her. Roſa was never wanting to 
herſelf when treated with unbecoming freedom: the 


what 


wroſe, and with an air r of dignity, added, © « Send in 
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what you Cho got.” g The n man . eee but 4 hind 
eyes remained fixed on her till the door cloſed. 


This behaviour recalled our heroine's reflections to- 


her own peculiar fituation. It is true, ſhe was now 
where, as it was the firſt ſcene of her early remem- 


brance, might be called her native home; but if there 


were one place more deſtitute of every degree of come 
fort than another, this was preciſely that place ; and | 
although ſhe had in it neither property, connexion, 
nor friends, ſhe had already been greeted with the 
uſual concomitants of poverty inſult and contempt. 
She indeed carried every where, in her own placid 
mind, the olive-branch of peace; but no refting-place ' 
could the find on the face of the earth, neither was 
there an ark for her to return to; in the ſame degree 
of natural partiality with which ſhe had cheriſhed the 


remembrance of Penry, did her heart recoil from the 


idea of remaining there in her prefent forlorn fituation. N 


4c Some natural tears ſbe dropp'd, but wip'd them ſoon 4 
e The world was all before bers where to chuſe 
br ents and Providence ber guide.” 


She had now no reſource but to return to London. 

Mrs. Feverſham's motives for preventing her from 
commencing her journey the day before, appeared 
doubly kind, when contraſted with her freezing re- 
ception at Doctor Croak's; and the attention of the 


ſervant, by her miſtreſs's order in the morning, was, 


in compariſon of the experience of the laft three haun 


an 188 effort ol * 


a 
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No other plan appearing * feafible, ſhe determined 
to make herſelf known to Mrs. Feverſham; to lay be- 
fore her, without reſerve, the whole of her fituation, 
to aſk her recommendation either as governets in a fas 


_ mily, or aſſiſtant in a ſchool, and to be an economiſt 
of the ſmall remains of Lady Hopely's twenty pounds, 
in order to maintain herſelf, in the meanwhile, with- 
out pecuniary obligations. Scarce was this little ar- 
rangement formed, before the poſtillion appeared wath 


| the change, and the female waiter entered to lay the 


cloth. 

No end to the e of this luckleſ day: 
the poſtillion abſolutely refuſed to carry her back even 

to the place from whence he brought her. 

_ He had a PE ee a and would not give 

it up. | 

Roſa did not 3 what he meant; * on 
| being told, PIN IAN him * whole chaiſe, 

as a return. 

No, he had Sends ia. returns as he 
could carry, and would take no more. The queſtion 
then now was not where, but how, to go? for, ak 
though the improvements of Penry included, Neat 
poſt-chaiſes to any part of Great-Britain,*” Roſa's 
_ mind's eye was fo intently fixed on the cruelty of 

Doctor Croak, ſhe had paſſed all the new erections in 
the village, without ſeeing any thing, till the White« 
| Horſe, the bench, and red-bricked parlour, over« 
3 her with ſorrowful recallections. 


2 


— Ns. 
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Il.t was now ſome years fince Sir Solomon Muſhroom, : 
"Tad of the Manor of Penry, - firſt began to meditate 
_ the downfal of the Old White-Horſe ; and having 
built a large houſe on a modern plan, he had fince 
5 | been privately endeavouring to deprive the ancient inn 
ol its licence; but as the ground landlord was to the 
full as proud and as obſtinate as his Worſhip, though 
not quite ſo rich, he found it more diſficult than wy 
man with ſo much money could have reaſonably ex- 
pected; ſo that the grand point gained by the re- 
moval of honeſt John Brown, and his loquacious help- 
mate, Betty, he put Sam, the waiter, as ws . uns, 
d eͤer the leaſe, into the old inn. 
But though Sam had ſucceeded in fopplanting his 
_ miſtreſs in the houſe, having it no further in his 
power to oblige the Lord of the Manor, that great 
man took eſpecial care his new inn ſhould ſupplant 
im in the buſineſs, and that once commodious and 
” long-eſtabliſhed thatched inn, the White-Horſe, was 
no reduced to a mere ale-houſe— reſorted to on ac- 
count of the fine home-brewed ale, for which it was | 
famous, cal by « few of the, ad inhabitants 
© biglers' carts, and return chaiſes. 
This premiſed, it was impoſſible for our heroine to 
= be accommodated with any ſort of carriage from what 
the thought the only inn in Penry. The famous 
Painted cart, formerly the viſiting vehicle of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, ſtood dropping to pieces under a ſhed ; 


Wo "*% 
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che horſe which drew it having been ae on 42. 
common in the depth of the laſt winter. 
But the driver and Sam underſtood each other pere 
fectly. The former gravely aſſured our heroine it 
would be impoſſible for her to get 2 conveyance that 
day; but that, the next morning, ſeveral ſtages would 
paſs farmer Brill's cloſe about a quarter of a mile off, 
when ſhe might be ſure of a cheap place; and Sam as 
_ gravely, affured her, ſhe would be very well accom- 
modated where ſhe was till then, to prove which, he 
called the maid to ſhew her the bed-chamber. 
The idea of getting to London cheap was the only 
thing that pleaſed Roſa in the aſſurance of either; but 
as that was again becoming a very principal confide- 
ration, it in ſome meaſure reconciled her to the delay, 
and ſhe followed her conductreſs to the bed-chamber. 
. Again were her feelings lacerated ; it was the beſt 
chamber of poor Betty Brown: the white calico half 
teſter bed; the quilt, covered with the fine flowered - 
frocks, in which ſhe had firſt dreſſed the little beggar;- 
ſome broken remains of Colonel Bubanun's fine 
china, ſtuck together with white paint, ranged on the 
chimney ſhelf; over which was a coloured profile of 
poor John—his wife having, in all her trouble, taken 
care to remove one of her own, which ſhe had proudly 
exhibited as its companion ; the chairs, the glaſs, the 
neat white table, all in the ſame order as if they had 
never been removed, again drew floods of tears from 
Roſa ; the could HAY articulate her approbation of 
| | the 


_— 


— 
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13 85 8 . diſrniſs the EY John's dd fea- 
- | tures—ah! how inſenſible of the honour !—were _ 
preſſed to her roſy lips, and to her beating heart; 
the well-remembered gaudy frocks watered with tears; 
and her exquiſite ſenſibility rendering air . the 
opened the little woodbined caſement. _ _ 
| But what an-increaſe of emotion did the temporary f 
relief occaſion n 3 ; 
- On the right, 7 ant 6 the village, flood: the 
5 FD houſe occupied by Colonel Buhanun; a little further, 
the almoſt roofleſs barn from which the had been ſent 
by her mother, a half-ſtarved, ragged, infant mendi- 
cant, to ſolicit his charity. On that path ſhe had 
fallen ; to thoſe ſteps ſhe had clung ; under that roof- 
mne had been clothed, fed, and nouriſhed by him who 
Was no more—by him whoſe death left her expoſed 
to all the miſeries from which his charity W 
n 5 
- From objects fs dear and ſo 3 the lofiy 
ein of Muſhroom Place, the beautiful lawn, lux- 
uriant ſhrubbery, and ample park in front, had no 
power to detain her flowing eyes; but, on the left, 
emhoſomed in wood, and half ſeen over the tops of 
the houſes, was Mount Pleaſant ; and thither too did 
memory paintully wander. — | 
So entirely abſorbed were all ber Faculties 3 in he's re- 
tracing of former ſcenes, that Sam himſelf had twice 
announced the dinner before ſhe followed him to the 


Faber, where the e eilen to give her the 


vF Nb 
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I little parcel ſhe had e up in the ee at 


Mount Pleaſant, which ſhe had totally forgotten. 
The Honeſ lad conceiving, by the weight and wrap= 
per, that it contained very transferable property, had 
conſcientiouſly opened it; but finding only a large 
ſione which he had no means of changing to' gold, 
be brought it to Roſa, and ſtood, hat in hand, waits 
ing a gratuitous'reward for his great honeſty. 
Roſa ſecretly reproaching herſelf for paying fo little 
reſpect to a memento ſo kind, as ſhe doubted not the 
wrapper contained, put half-a-crown into the finder's 
hand, and eagerly began to open the little parcel. 
Now as half-a-crown was five times as much as the 


man expected, and thirty times as much as he thought 


the ſtone and its envelope worth; and moreover, 


Roſa having given it with a certainair of generous good 


will, ſuch as he had long known how to turn to ad- 


vantage, he very naturally began to grumble at the 


ſmallneſs of his reward, which, the more intereſt he 
obſerved in her countenance as the explored the con- 
tents, the more certain he grew was very inadequate 
to the value of the ſervice he had rendered. The man 
became not only more eloquent, but impertinen 
before he gave the matter up; but finding it impoſ- 
ſible to obtain attention, he at length quitted the 
room, and, with a knowing wink, after ſhewing the 
half-crown to Sam, ſet off on his return home. 


de her ua a billet, which, in « terridl 


< Reeves, and I, do ſo long to hug you round the neck; 


— ee 


* 5 menen, 8 


After removing four — eee round 4 


8% e 


— 


. 
7 


FER. * dear Miſe Roſe Buhanun, 3 
<< Oh! how I do love you; and Oh! how I do 
BHate our croſs governeſs, who won't let us ſpeak to 
Jou but don't be angry - you bid me hate nobody | 
” but ſhe is always hating herſelf ;—and who do yo 
- think ſhe hates ?—why our dear governeſs Harley 
-_ only. think how wicked Charlotte, and the two 


but Mrs. Bagnal charged them to bave nothing to fay 
to you, and made them promiſe ;—and we all know 


vou never loved any body who tells fibs ; but the did 
- not think of me, though 1 am eight years old, and 
have learned to write ever ſo many weeks, and was 
your own. dear friend's child; — and Oh! how good 
ſhe was to me; but we muſt never talk of her fiow— 
not ſo much as in our prayers; but I always whiſper 
God Almighty to bleſs my dear Miſs Elinor Bawſky 
_— that I do, and a fig for you know who ;_ but here 
Charlotte teaſes me to tell you, that one fine Sunday, 
as we were walking home from church, who ſhould 
come up but a poſt-chaiſe and four, with a ſweet 
pretty handſome young gentleman ; and he got out, 
and walked with governeſs, and aſked all about you; 
and the was Rn 


— — 


in, and banged the gate in his face.” So, when 


Jour dear lle friend, 
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but Wals and ſaid ſhe knew e aer af 3 | 


| Charlotte longed to let him know you was at Scot- 


land; then he wanted to leave his addreſs, and the 
flounced away, and would not take it; and he faid, 
Jemima Reeves heard him fay it, if you was above | 
ground he would find you ;—then ſhe ordered us all 


Charlotte paſſed, the juſt ſaid, Scotland, but the 
don't think he heard, becauſe the was afraid to ſpeak 
loud; but Jemima heard him tell the driver to go to 
Brown's, at the White Horſe, in the village, and 


that was more provoking than any thing, becauſe we 


all knew poor Mrs. Brown was gone away ;- and 
then, what do you think Mrs. Bagnal faid ? it was 
ſome ſhocking fellow come to ſteal the rich Miſs Lol» 
lypop, our confeRioner's daughter ;—and Charlotte 
ſays he is a ſweet-looking young man, the picture of 


our coufin Henry, of Bengal—and he is quite a 


beauty; and as to Miſs Lollypop, ſhe ſquints, and is 
crooked ;—and Charlotte ſays it is impoſſible fach a 
handſome young man would think of ſtealing her; 
but you can't think how Charlotte hurries me ; but 
I will ſend vou a" whole line of kifſcs—there 


from Jemima and 2 Revres,, Charlotte rde 


* HENRIETTA mn 
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| 7 Soar: now P our e 8 ak "Ns a dif- 
| vai e e ſenſibility. : the kiſſed the 

ſcarce legible writing; but on a ſecond peruſal, 
Montreville, in all the 8 of grace and eloquence, 
filled the whole o a mind from which, indeed, he 
was never abſent : to him only ſurely could fo inno- 


cent and animated a picture belong; and had he al- 


ready traced—traced—alas! where did diſguiſed hope 
carry her No, it could not be him he Was igno- 

rant of the name the bore at Penry ; ; nay, it was pro- 
bable, he was cqually a ſtranger to the place itſelf. 


_ Centainly: of Mrs. Brown: he could- not have even 


heard; and, more than all, it was impoſſible, in point 
of time, it could be him, ighing at giving up an 
idea ſo flattering. W ho then could it be? Doctor 
Cameron, Lord Lowder's gentleman ſaid, was come 
to London — was it him? or was it not more likely 
bis Lordſhip himſelf? yet would theſe gentlemen be 
deſcribed by boarding- ſchool girls as young and hand- 
ſome, ſo like the beautiful couſin at Bengal ? Cer- 
tainly not ;—but again, who then could it be? He 
ordered his carriage from Mount Pleaſant to Brown's: 
wo poor Brown was not at Penry ; but was it not na- 
tural he ſhould make inquiries there ? 
The bell was rung with trepidation ; it was unnes 


cefſary—Sam, unobſerved by her, ſtood at the back: 


of her chair. S 
She haſtily aſked if 8 recollected at any time 
4 9 calling g there from Mount Pleaſant —— 

| <= 
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„% inquire about you, Ma am? „ anſwered Sam, 


_ with that kind of fignificant earneſtneſs that had be- 


fore offended her.*? 

«© Me! do you know me, Sir! | 
_ «© Knowye! do I know my own name! why, 
Miſs, I have carried you baſkets of fruit a hundred 
times. My poor maſter, Brown, always gathered or 
bought the beſt of fruit to ſend to Mount ane 

Poor Brown! 

« Ah, Miſs ! he was uſed "oy e br of 
the Manor——well, I ſay nothing; but no man can 
have been . worſe uſed by him than GY 
after what I did for him.“ | 

«© But the gentleman who called.” 

I know him too, Miſs, as well as I do you: he 
has no more reaſon, I believe, to bras of our Lord of 
the Manor than other foiks. Ab, Miſs! there are 
ſtrange ftories about but 1 ſay nothing - though 

murder will out.“ 

«« But the ht 

« As firita young fellow as treads on ſhoe leather, 
Miſs ; I dare ſay he came home from India on pur- 
pole, ** | 
„ India! India! did you fay ? cried Roſa, 
rifing i in agitation z ; «© who is ne ? | wheSe. 1 is de to be 
und? . | a 

„Why, Miſs, his name is Littleton—Mr, Horace 
Littleton he uſed to be called, though ſome folks fay 
he is by right a great Lord; for my part, I ſay nd» 


EL We ting; 


* f 
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thing; but if he is not a ſomebody more than ſome 
folks gave out, why J ſhould think he'd hardly offer 


to marry him to his niece ; but I ſay notbing ;—I am 
his tenant. - In bad times a man can't always keep 


_out of debt, and priſons are hard lines ;—however, 
the young man would not then, as folks ſaid—I fay 
nothigg—have any thing to do with the family ; ; and 


he was — . s got on the devil's back, you 


know, 8 | 0 


Roſa was kept ſilent, during this oration, by a | mil 


ture of joy and ſurpriſe. D letter ſhe had re- 


ceived from Colonel Buhanun, mentioned this Mr. 


Littleton ; he was claſſed with herſelf in the affection- 
ate regard of that good man; and his name, thus fa- 
miliarized, was dear to her heart and recollection. 


He muſt be worthy, would he elſe have been beloved by 
Colonel Buhanun ?—At laſt ſhe heard of a being who 


would be intereſted in her welfare-; at laſt ſhe would 


find another honourable protector, one who perhaps 
cloſed the eye of her firſt benefactor, who heard his 


laſt wiſhes, who might even be charged with them to 
| herſelf. 5 - 


Had not Sam of himſelf ceaſed to foy 5 he 
mi might have completed the Muſhroom family anecdotes 
without any 85 of danger; but his pauſe renewed her 


impatience. Where is . Littleton ?”* he 
eagerly aſked, 


„Why, Miſs,” af Sam, to the beſt of 


| my belief, he is at this moment at Muſhroom Place, 


making 


* 


back. 5 


& 8 
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making up the matah with Sir Solomon for his a 
ſhe ſaid ſhe'd have nobody _— and fo "tis to. be a 
match—but I ſay nothing. 

„ At Muſhroom Place INES you carry a note 
from me to him directly? 

Why no, Miſs, I don't think I can do that: for 
as Sir Solomon did really tell him as he knew nothing 
about you, he may not like it ;— but I'll tell you what 
I'll do—PF'll ſend our Judith up to the 1 
brother is one of the footmen. 

„Pen and ink directly, ſaid Roſa. 

Provided you mention no name, ſaid Sam. 

Roſa agreed; and immediately ſcratched out a ſhort 
note, which the landlord approving, Judith was ſent 
to Muſhroom Place, with order to give it her brother, 
to deliver to—and Sam' winked at _—_— my wy 
Miſs Muſhroom's humble ſerrant 

« To Mr. Liulletion, faid Roſa, with emphaſis, 
and away tripped Judith. 

The dinner was untouched—Roſa's | ming was in 
tumults—it was ſcarce poſſible ſor Judith to have 
reached the Place before ſhe anxiouſly expected her 
back. A japan clock, which ticked behind the door, © 
pointed to the paſting time; an hour dragged a 
on, and yet Judith came not. 

Wearied with impatience and conjecture, yet un- 
able to detach a fingle idea from Mr. Littleton, the 
aſcended to the little chamber, opened the woodbined 


caſement, and fixed her eyes on the avenue to the 
| 3 Places 


N OY 
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. IR length, + i her iniflvate foes the ſaw Judaic 


returning, and with her a ſmart livery ſervant. She 


ran down ;—the anſwer to her billet was verbal; it 
was delivered with a curious earneſtneſs The gen- 
tleman begged to ſee her at Mount Pleaſant, 8 ſent 
--—- at fervant to conduct * thither.” | 


HEN. 


_ Wiet befel tlie Beggar at Mount P leaſant, and fiewing 
ie wiſdom, if not the polueneſs, of the o 


adage, ** Look before you lap. 


tion; had her joy been mehorated by prudence 3 


that is in ſhort to ſay, had ſhe been a few degrees leſs 


impetuous, and a few years older, ſhe would, in the 


firſt place, bare recollected, that Miſs Muſhroom had 
at leaſt one admirer; or, as Sam termed it, an hum- 
ble ſervant, befides Mr. Littleton; and, in the next, 
- the would bare conſidered, that more was due to her 
— ſex and fituation than a vague unceremonioug invita- 

tion to the houſe of a perſon, to whom the had fo well- 

- a diſlike. | 


But| 


But | 
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Da gl ee on . 


unconſcious of the admiration her graceful mein en- 
cited from every eye at the inn, as, followed by the 


ſervant, the croſſed the road in her way to Muthroom 


Place—Oh bow light were her 9 how more 
than light her heart! 


Anticipating a meeting with ſome one in the crew 
ation, to whom her exiſtence was, on diſintereſted 
notives, of importance, ſhe even fancied the ſhould 
know the perſon of Mr. Littleton. She had teaſed | 


Sam, during Judith's abſence, out of ſo many de» 
ſoriptions of his perſon and eountenance, that her 


fancy, always ſanguine, portrayed his very features, 
She reached the Place, and was admitted into the great 


hall, in a delirium of expectance, which happily pre» 
vented her feehng the indelicacy of her tuation, or 


being ſurpriſed at the want of etiquette with which 
her entree was obſerved by the ſervants. 


. Every thing about this ſuperb dwelling ſeemed to 
prove, that the Muſhroom family, like that of Toboſa 
la Mancha, though modern in itfelf, would be fate 
ficient to give a noble beginning to ihe molt illufirious 
progenies of ſucceeding ages. 

The whole houſe had been beautified and new * 
niſhed fince our heroine was in it; the ancient marble 
pavement and pillars were indeed the fame in the 
grand hall, but the latter were ornamented and gilt 3 
the ceiling and ſtaircaſe painted by Kauttman;z and 
ſereral niches, made for that purpoſe, filled with 

ä ſtatues 
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ſtatues lately DEER at an 8 expence, 9 g 


Hay, of the highett Ty for oy and 
: workmanſhip. ; > 


Occupied as Roſa's fancy now was, the > 4 


and elegance of the ſcene ſurpriſed even her; nor could 


ſhe fail to recall the times, when, in that ſpot, leſs 
adorned indeed, ſhe had often been received, careſſed, 
and apparently beloved: ſickening as with the ſcenes 
of juvenile friendſhip, ſne recollected the narrowneſs 
of foul which a, ſhort time ſo completely matured in 
her early companions ; moralizing on that chance that 


had caft her, a beggar, under the very walls, where 


ſhe was afterwards received as an honoured gueſt, and 
again brought her, unknown, unexpected, and, to 
the owner's, unwelcome, under the ſame roof, ſhe. 
felt not the humiliation of waiting unnoticed for ad- 
mittance, in a grand ball which afforded not a ſingle 


ſeat. 


laughter, and was defired to come forward. 


It was in this moment that a flaſh of ſomething 
in the ſhape of doubt, which imagination could net. 
define, ſubdued the fortitude hope had inſpired ; the. 


ſhrunk back confounded and irreſolute. 


be fervant ſtill invited her approach; the doors 
were wide open, thoſe within were, ſilent.— She took 
her heart to taſk—W hat! whom had the to fear ? 


Was the not waiting to ſee the adopted friend of her 
benefactor 


After ſome time, the folding doors of the eating- 
room were thrown open; ſhe heard a loud burſt of 
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benefactor her own friend ?—Her confidence be- 
turned; yet ſhe trembled, and ſcarce knowing how. 


found herſelf in a large room, near a table covered 


| with decanters of different forts of wine, goblets, 
glaſſes, and ſilver gilt ſtands with fruit. ü 


Some perſons, who had the appearance of gentle- 


men, that is to ſay, as ſar as depended on their tai- 


lors and valets, and ſome others, who had leſs ef that 
appearance than thoſe tailors or valets, were feated' 


round in high convivial glee. 


Roſa raiſed her modeſt eyes, and happened to fix 


them on a handſome ſun-burnt face, which the in- 
ſtantly fancied was Mr. Littleton ; the gentleman, 
ſtruck with the beauty of her countenance, as well as 


her particular notice of him, aroſe, reached a chair, 
and then returned to his ſeat. | 

As, ſuppoſing ſhe was right in * 3 
mat this was Mr. Littleton, conſidering the ſolicitude 
he had expreſſed to find her, this was a ſtrange mode 
of receiving her; ſhe changed colour, and her cons 
fuſion became torture, when a ſecond loud burſt of 
laughter convinced her the was the object of their 
amuſement. 
Afraid of the knew not what, the caſt a fearful 
glance half round, and was almoſt petrified by the 
broad ſtare of the Eart of Lowder. 

But, before we proceed, we muſt, in due reſpect to 
the rank and quality of the gueſts then and there at- 


ſembled, introduce them to the reader. * 
K 5 5 At 


* 


— 
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. At the right of a chair, vacated, after the third bot- 


tle, by the founder of the feaſt, ' on account of a ner- 
vous habit increafing on his conftitution, ſat the Right 
"Honourable the Earl of Gauntlet ; on the left, the 


Earl of Denningeourt, looking, as uſual, neither at 


the table, the company, the wine, the fruit, nor the 


lady; but as his eyes were certainly open, at ſome- 


thing it is preſumed in the air, ſuperior to either; 


next him, Lord Delworth, whom our heroine miſ- 


took for Mr. Littleton, but who was, in fact, a much 
greater perſonage, being ſon and heir to the Earl of 


Gauntlet. 


On the oppoſite fide, next the ſaid Earl, ſat motel 


knight noble Earl, my Lord of Lowder, whoſe Buck- 
horſe face remained fixed exactly oppoſite that of our 
affrighted heroine. 3 
There were alſo Major Montreville, ſecond ſon to 
the Earl of Gauntlet, a very young man for ſo old a 
 commiffion, who, beſides the colour of his regimen- 
tals, had nothing of the officer about him, except a 
Hbertine undaunted look; a Colonel Richly, an inti- 
mate aſſociate of the laſt mentioned gentleman ; Sir 
Jacob Lydear, the Yorkſhire Orſon; and the Rev. 
Mr. Jolter, a perſon, who, however liberal of all ſorts 
of expletives in his general conrerfation, . never 
mentions hell to ears polite. | 
J Fo account for the meeting of ſo many — per- 
| * SHA of our acquaintance, with ſo many to whom 
we are 3 at this time under Sir Solomon 
| Muſhrooms 


_ 
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Muſhroom's magnificent roof, the reader mutt un- 
derſtand, that the bond of amity, between him and 


his always ſteady friend Lord Gauntlet, fo far from 
yielding to what conquers all things, Time, was 
at this period drawing cloſer than ever. It was by 
his Lordfhip's intereſt the blood of the Muſhrooms 


was grafted into one noble ftock ; and it was by his 
management it had now fome tolerable chance of a 
ſecond advancement of the fame kind. 

It had, indeed, ſome three years back, been Sie 


Solomon's grand plan, to give his eldeft niece, and 


her eighty thouſand pounds, to the heir of his noble 


friend; but though the Earl was ice on the buſineſs, 


as far as reſpected his own alliance, he was indefati- 
cable in promoting the ladies* intereſt in the families 


of Lowder and Denningcourt. The latter treaty had, 
indeed, 'proceeded with great deliberation, perhaps 


from the predilection of the lady in favoar of her firſt 
choice Mr. Littleton - perhaps from ſome fimilar cauſe . 


on the part of the young Lord; but, at preſent, whe- 


ther the gentleman's having neglected the lady, or 


the lady having neglected the Lord, or whatever other 
cauſe, the treaty had been protracted, certain it 18, 


matters were ſo much en train, that this family party 
was actually conſidered as preparatory to the final _ 
arrangement; and it/1s as extraordinary as true, that 
though the common friend of both parties, the Earl 
of Gauntlet affected to rejoice in the ſucceſs of an 
event of his own planning, he had now nothing i9 

E 6 much 


: 


ru neon ent. 


much at heart as breaking off the treaty entirely, and 
bringing about the very match he had formerly de- 
dined with outward civility and in ward contempt, 
With his ſon; but it was now his dear friend's turn to 
be 1ce on the buſineſs. | JED 
I be village people had PIPES with more e truth 
than reſpect, of ſome fecret motives for the offer Sir 
Solomon certainly made of his niece, and her eighty 
_ thouſand pounds, to a boy bred up on his chariiy—it 
vas a recent affair, and, as refuſing a fine woman with : 


fo large a fortune, would, in many people's opinicn, «6 
de an act of infanity, no wonder it. was diſbelieveil: Lori 
among the villagers ; or that, as Miſs Was known to it to 
be deſperately in love, the family coming to Pen ry, may 
oſtenſbly to receive the deſtined huſband, and ſettle "=o 
preliminaries, the error of landlord Sam wis a gene- 6 gravi 
ral one in the neighbourhood. | | prop 
Rofa's note being ordered by Sam w "D eiren to 0 


_- Miſs Muſhroom's humble ſervant, a footman laid it 

on a ſilver walter, and carried it to Lord Denning= | 
His. Lordſhip, with apparent difficulty, exerted 
himſelf fo far as to lay down his toothpick, let fall his 
bandkerchief, and open the note.— The laſſitude of 

manner, and inſipidity of look, which caſt a diſguſting 
ſhade over his fine features and perſon, evaporated for 
one moment during the peruſal, but returned the 
next; he yawned, threw down the note, reſumed his 

toothpick, and appeared to have totally forgotten the 
* Ee” whole 
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whole mb till the ſervant, in a nds whiC- 
per, aſked if there was any anſwer. 
« Anſwer!” repeated his Lordſhip, to What? 
«© The note, my Lord. 
% Oh the note! true I proteſt I had forgot; my 
compliments to the lady, I am engaged.” — Then 
putting the note into his pocket, he relapſed into 
filence and infipidity. _ 
“ The lady! repeated Lad Delworth ; come, 
I' bet a rolleau the note is not from a lady.” 
I won't win your money, Delworth, replied 
Lord Denningcourt, ** becauſe I believe you can ufe 
it to more advantage; but there is the note, and you 
may both read and anſwer it, if you pleaſe.*” 
Fon have anſwered it, faid Lord Gauntlet, 
cravely. © Surely, Lord Denningcourt, thus 1 1s not a 


proper place for 


* *Tis.a place, Lord Gauntlet, I take it, for any 
thing l to do; every place l am in muſt be fo 
to me. | 
Come, come, no proſing read, vociſerated the 
Major. 4 
«. Ay; read, read, cried his echo, the Colonel. 
Lord Detworth defired his brother would be clerk, 
The Major had taken too much wine; he turned it 
over to the Colonel. 
| The Colonel would bet odds, the Major could not 
; read three words without ſpelling. 
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Abe © Major — take any odds the Colonel could 


not ſpell at all. The Colonel retorted the Major re- 


plied repartee, and we e N L. 
he rage of the moment. 8 $73 
Parſon Jolter was ſnoring. From cutting op each gr. 
other, the two bucks began quizzing the parſon, ; 
while Roſa, telling the tardy moments, waited an an- col 
fer; and the note would have remained to be cleared Wil 
away with the glafſes, had not Sir Jacob Lydear, ( 
having firft aſſured the company he had larned of | zer: 
Parſon Joulter to read all ſorts of riten- ham, offered 
himſelf for clerk on this important occaſion, and Lord 9 
Denningcourt looking rather doubting, he inſtantly con 
aroſe, and proved his afſertions, by —_ in a clerk- 0 
** tone and audible VOICE | | 
: ER. | 
THE NOTE. 


hearing you are at Muſhroom Place, and being igno- 


The perſon you were ſo good as to take the 
trouble to enquire after at Mount Pleaſant, is ex- 
tremely anxious to have the pleaſure of ſeeing you; 


rant of your addreſs, ſhe hazards this note to infor 
you ſhe is at the inn. The anxious with to hear of 
our dear and lamented friend, muft age for this 


trouble. 
| cc . 
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The table was in a roar of applauſe. - 

«© Vaſtly well, Jacob, and very 3 ſaid 
Lord Lowder. 8 

« But who is this B.? ated Lord Cue. 
gravely. 

Lord Denuingeourthad his Bi of fendibility:; he 
coloured; but relapfing into inanity, Have you & 
wiſh to ſee her? ſaid he. 

Oh, ſee her, ſee Ker, by all means even the quiz= 
zers voted for ocular demonſtration. | 

« Very well; —then ſpeaking to the 3 
« My compliments, * the honour of the * s 
company here. 

On this ridiculous * thaw was | Roſa un- 
guardedly involved in the moft cruel embarraſſiment 3 
and the miftake was productive of all the effects of the 
moſt brilliant joke, as it amuſed half a dozen men of 
faſhion, and put a modeſt woman out of countenance. 
Having explained thus far, we return to Roſa, who, 
transfixed by the gorgon, which was fo near turning 
her to ftone, could not ſpeak, and fcarcely breathed. — 

Lord Lowder immediately recognized the face he fo 
much admired, and on which he had fo great a bet, 
which two days would determine ; and rejoiced at an 
accident which, aiter all his ſucceislels enquiries, 
thus unexpectedly gave him a chance of not only poſe 
ſefling her, but even winning his bet with Lord Aaron 
Horſemagog. The triumphant earneſtneſs of his gaze 
changed the moiſt beautiful work of animated nature 
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into the appearance of marble. Lord Denningcourt; 


who affected to look at nothing, alſo recollected her, and 


Vas the firſt to obſerve both cauſe ant effect; he roſe 


with alacrity to affiſt her. But there was another perſon 
in company more intereſted than Lord Lowder, more 


agile than Lord Denningcourt, who, with tre nbling 


limbs and beating heart, prevented . the e laſs 
in bas world,”” from falling. 7h 
© The ares of pleaſure are not all quite ſo bad 


as 2 are willing to make themſelves appear: * The” 


gentlemen had enjoyed the joke, but they were al ſo all, 
not excepting the quizzing Captain, now concerned. 


The bells were rung; the ?larm given; and the Ladies 
Lowder and Gauntlet, with the Earl Gauntiet's two 
daughters, and Miſs Muſhroom, broke up their little 


party of guinea vingt-une, to Tee what was the 


matter. 
Miſs Muſhroom; though farpriſea to ſee Roſa at 


| Muſhroom Place, was in ſome meature prepared by 


her ſiſter to obſerve and envy the rapid improves 
ments of her perſon, and, agreeable to the family po- 
litics, did not appear to hare the leaſt knowledge of 


ber. It indeed, in a few minutes, became a horrid 
offence to this knot of virtuous and faſhionable ladies, 


to ſuffer ſuch a creature to receive the leaſt aſſiſtance 


in their preſence, or even to breathe the ſame atmol- 


phere with them: as for poor Lady Lowder, ſhe no 


| ſooner beheld the lifeleſs form of our heroine in the 


arms of Sir + Re * and not on iy Lord Lowder, 


but 
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| but all the JOS anxious to reſtore her, than the fell 
into ſuch a paſſion of grief, and bemoaned her wretch=- 
ed fate, with fuch pathetic ſorrow, that it was im- 
poſſible to miſtake the ſource of her uneaſimeſs. 

Lord Denningcourt, who was of all Lords the moſt 
inexplicable, reſumed his ſeat on the entrance of the 

ladies, appearing to liſten to Lady Lowder's com- 
plaints, while his eyes were fixed on her Lord. 

The ladies now underſtanding that Roſa was a vile 
creature, of whom Lord Lowder was fond, abandoned 
all concern for her, and attended only to the injured 
Lady Lowder, whom they would have prevailed on 
to quit the room ; and even my Lord, who had fome 
| ſecret reaſons for chuſing to keep terms with his rich 
father-in-law, attempted to ſooth and pacify her, 
without effect, as the creature, ſhe declared, would 
be her death ; and when Sir Jacob Lydear, obſerving 
every body offering aſſiſtance where it was not want. _ 
ed, and refuſing it where nature and humanity ought 
to enforce it, fairly carried Roſa out of the houſe, the 
fell into downright fits, ſhrieking, ſobbing, and beat- 
ing herſelf in a manner that convinced ſome part of 
the company ſhe was, if not the moſt injured, at leaſt 
the moſt fond of women. | 

Sir Solomon Muſhroom, rouſed Sedan his — 8 
nap by the diſorder in his family, now made his 
entrẽe, and adapted the moſt ſummary method of re- 
ſtoring order: he carried his daughter himſelf to her 
worn directed it to be darkened, and | a doctor ſent 

for 


— 
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abſent, laughed at the one, and deſpiſed the other. | 
Lord Lowder, fearing to loſe fight of his prey, 
affected to take offence at his lady's unjuſt ſuſpicion ; 


declared his intention to return to town, and ordered 
in ſpite of the 
remonſtrance and entreaties of both a(t en, 25 


his gentleman to prepare accordingly, in 


and his good friend, Lord Gauntlet. 


In the meanwhile, Sir Jacob Lydear did Sr 
the domeſtics of Muſhroom-place ſuch abſolute ada- 
mant out of the noble preſence, as in it; he got aſſiſt- 

ance for Raſa, and ſoon had the real pleaſure to ſee 
her xevive. The firſt object that met her eyes, which 


was himſelf, had nearly cloſed them again. 


„ Oh where, where am 12 the cried, covering 


her face with her hand. 


Sir Jacob was every way rapidly i improving, under 

the. tutelage of his fair relation, the Counteſs of Lows | 
der, whom, as the bad taken infinite Pains to cure 
him of his low attachment to Rofa, he had gratetully 
accompanied firſt to . and then * 


London. 


Sir Jacob Lydear's was an open, ingenuous hearth 25 


had his faculties been properly cultivated when every 


5 leſſon has its moral, he might have been an ornament 
ö it was his peculiar misfortune to have 


to ſociety; but 
the veil of ignorance withdrawn by the hand of dif- 


fipation : his paſſions were ſtrong; but that he felt 


for 


| for to let her blood; then calmly returned to the o 
'pany, who, Lady Lowder and Roſa being now both 
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for Roſa 1 was now „ into a dnt —— | 
mixed with melancholy regret, and he could not per- 
ſecute a being who ſo evidently ſtood in need of pro- 
_ tection; he therefore paid one of the maids hand- 
| ſomely for attending her to the inn, and waited at a 
diſtanee till he ſaw. her enter; when, totally ignorant 
of all that was paſſing in his abſence, he returned to 
the company, convinced in his own mind, notwith- 
_ ſtanding Lord Denningequrt carried it aff to well, that 
he was our heroine's ſweetheart; and much he won 
dered how it was paſſible for any man to forſake 
| ſweet a laſs for all the riches in the world, Which he 
ſuppoſed to be the cauſe o Roſa's letter and fit... * 
| Roſa was, in the meanwhile, in the utmoſt terror. 
and trepidation. She underſtood from the maid-ler-. 
vant that Mr. Littleton was not at the Place, and 
concluded ſome miſtake had occurred in the delivery, 
of her note; but the unaccountable and fatal chance 
that again expoſed her to the inſults of the two men in 
the world, who were equally the objects of her fear” 
and hatred, confounded her. 
The landlord, Sam, was equally confounded ; and, 
as notwithſtanding his admirable faculty of /axmg. 
nothing, he ſtood in great awe of the Lord of the 
Manor, he conſidered it as an highly important point 
to rid his houſe of a perſon ſo diſagreeable at the Place; 
he recanted the two aſſertions made, one by himſelf, 
the other by the poſtillion, Firſt, he had no accom» 
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modations for the nicht ; ſecond, he could * a N 


chaiſe to carry Miſs to London. 


Roſa had lately proved that, with all her wit and 


ſentiment, ſhe was a little deficient in mon ſenſe; 


but Sam's manceuvre was too palpable even for her; 
and though, had he not been ſo eager for her depar- 
ture, ſhe might have doubted the ſecurity of his little 

houſe againft the purſe and power of ſo great a man 
as Lord Lowder, or ſo headſtrong a one as the Ba- | 


ronet, yet ſhe now reſolved to continue where ſhe was, 


at leaft till day-light the next morning ;—and obſerving 
in Sam's face an expreſſion of determined infolence, _ 


the quietly retired to the room where her portmanteau 


Was left, and of which indeed ſhe had taken poſſeſ- 
fion ; and having locked the door, ſeated herſelf by 


the woodbined caſement, reſolved not to undreſs, but 


to wait till ſhe bad the protection of broad day, and 


then take a guide to the great turnpike road, in hope 
of thoſe conveniences fo 2 7 880 of by 8 
landlord. 


She had no candle; and but for the friendly light 5 


of the moon, rifing in majeſtic ſplendour over the tur- 


rets of Muſhroom- place, muſt have ruminated on her 
hapleſs condition in total darkneſs, except, indeed, the 
lights reflecting from the windows of e 


place. 


In this e ſhe had remained an hour, when C 
ſhe was terrified at the ſound of a voice, which had 


made too ſtrong an impreſſion on her memory to be 


eaſilx 
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eaſily formats it was that of. Lord Lowder's gen- 
tleman juſt under the window. | 
With trembling hands ſhe gently opened a little of 

the caſement, and put her ear cloſe to it ; but though 
ſhe could now have ſeen, as well as heard, the agree» 
able perſonage, after the firſt ſalutation of Landlord 
Sam, the converſation dwindled into a fort of growl, 
between the common organ of ſpeech and a hoarſe 
_ whiſper, | 

A thouſand terrific halt: now affailed our 
poor Beggar ; with great difficulty ſhe dragged the 
bedſtead . againſt the door, and placed on it all the 
chairs, the little table, and whatever elſe the could 
find, to add to her ſecurity ; having done this, the te- 
turned to the caſement. 

The men were gone; the houſe, not 8 | 

thronged by cuſtomers, was filent ; and thus, ſome» 
times ſinking with terror, and ſometimes weeping in 
fond regret over the ſcenes to which the objects, on 
which the moon's brighteſt rays reflected, were at- 
tached, Roſa remained till the church. clock firuck 
ten; ſoon after which a buſile, firſt in the houſe, then 
on the ſtairs, and laſt a ſmart rap at the door, nearly 

deprived her of power to reſpire. | 
Firmly reſolved to continue within the barricades 
the had employed herſelf in making, and in caſe of 
their being forced, to alarm the village with her 
ſhrieks, ſhe continued filent, — and gaſping for 


breath. 
The 
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would have demanded the buſineſs of the diſturber, had 


he been able to articulate one ſyllable ; but the effort 
died on her lips, and a third and NT almoſt de- 


prived her of ſenſe. 


| «© You muſt be miſtaken, friend, ”” faida Rn | 
voice, in which RY; Fovectnels, ; a intereſt were 


blended. _ 


| Roſa flarted up; her cheeks fluſhed ; ber reſpiras 
tion became free; energy returned to her mind, and 
power to her faculties. It was a woman; one of her 

own gentle ſex. Some of theſe whom ſhe knew, E 


were indeed imperfe& models of what they ought to 
| be; but others, Oh, how above praife were they! 


Mrs. Buhanun, Lady Lowder, Mrs. Bawſky, and | 


even Mrs. Feverſham, had minds with whom her's 
could never affimilate, and from whom the ſoul of 


unreſerred confidence recoiled; but as the poſſibilit 
that a bad intriguing man would, in any caſe, be abet 


ted in his impure defigns on an innocent woman, by 


one of her or ſex, could not occur to her, either from 
her own feeling, or experience; and as, among thoſe 
few vitiated characters which were ſometimes intro- 
duced as warnings in the books ſhe had read, the co- 


lourings were evidently heightened, the more ſtrongly 


to mark the contraſt of oppoſite virtues, claſſing them 
Woiͤth the all- perfect heroines, ſhe had ſet the two ex- 


tremes down for monſters the world never ſaw ;*? 
| the therefore hafiened to remove ber * and, 


Nor, The rap was repeated yet more ſmartly, and Rolf 2 


2 


quent t. 
of her h 
her chee 
red : the 
condeſce 
heart, ar 
round th 


countenance to eſcape the obſervation of the elegant 


* 
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on opening the door, was ſtruck, with N aſto- 
niſhment, at fight of a female, in whom every charm 
of grace, beauty, and elegance were combined, and 
in whoſe faſcinating countenance there was an expre- 
fion of candour and- ſweetneſs it was a to 
Surpriſe and j Joy, at ting this lady ſpeak, had 


raiſed a glow on Roſa's cheeks; but the anxiety, in- 


quietude, and terror, left too ſtrong traces on her 


ſtranger, whoſe looks alfo expreſſed her ſurpriſe at the 
diſorder of the furniture. She took Roſa's hand, and 
with a moſt prepoſſeſſing air of frankneſs, apologized 
for her late viſit : then looking round, added, But 
whats in the name of Heaven! have vou been at 
here? : 

What a. moment was this for our poor . 1 
was all aſtoniſhment, pleaſure, and gratitude. She 
was addreſſed with kindneſs by a being of a ſuperior 
order, of her own fex, whoſe every accent invited con- 
fidence, and whoſe looks at the ſame time, more elo- 
quent than language, ſpoke volumes of the goodnets 
of her heart. Roſa could not ſpeak; the colour on 
her cheek varied from red to pale, and from pale to 
red: ſhe preſſed the ſoft white hand which was io 
condeſcendingly extended to her's, to her hps and 
heart, and ſtaggered breathleſs to a chair. 

The lady, having again caſt her lovely eyes” 
round the apartment, * „Come, ſaid the, 
DF * | „ don't 
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= Hon" t 42 e : 1 ſee how it is; you are akin 
of that ugly Lord Lowder, and I am not n at 
it; your friend is of a very different deſcription. 

My friend! thought Roſa, deeply bluſhing—my 
2 friend! has this lady then the power, as well as the 
form, of a ſupernatural being ? Does ſhe know him to 
whom at leaſt I am a friend ? = 

The lady was all obſervation, as well as Seed x 

_ the ſaw the bluſh without appearing to ſee it; and 

| ſeating herſelf beſide the trembling Roſa, accounted 

for what ſhe was pleaſed to call her intruſion, by de- 

claring ſhe was extremely affected at the ſtate in which 

ſhe had ſeen her at Muſhroom- place; and though ſhe 

perceived the family prejudice, which indeed ap- 

peared to her very abſurd, as a viſiter the could not 

- interfere, yet ſhe would affuredly have made ſome i in- 

auiries after her, even had ſhe not been app to 
_ oblige Lord Denningcourt. 

Roſa's. delight, as the harmonious accents thrilled 
on her ear, and as, encouraged by the condeſcenſion of 
the lady, ſhe gazed on her bewitching countenance, 
- was now a little mixed with ſurpriſe. ©* Lord Den- 
ningcourt !*? ſhe repeated. 

A momentary ſurpriſe alſo paſſed over the face 
| which time had not power to rob of a ſingle grace; 
but it did not break in on the ſuavity of her manner, 
nor the harmony of her periods. She proceeded to 

ſay, that his Lordſhip was no leſs concerned for the 
| miſtake which had been the means of diſtreſſing her, 


than Aiſcuſted at the ike aiſpoſition of his in- 
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tended bride ; but here ſhe corrected herſelf—ſhe had 
perhaps touched on a tender ſubject; perhaps Lord 
Denningcourt's - engagements were better not men- 
tioned—and ſhe fixed her fine dark * on * 
heroine. 
| Roſa's tranquil brow gave no information of what 
the lady, at that moment, ſuſpected was paſſing in her 
heart: ſhe was more occupied with grateful pleaſure 
than any curioſity reſpecting Lord Denningcourt or 
his engagements; that nobleman's happy faculty of 
forgetting had fixed him in her idea as a very infignt- 
ficant character, at the ſame time that, not joining ex- 
actly in Mrs. Feverſham's opinion as to the meaning 


of his note, ſhe gave him credit for his good intentions. 


The beautiful lady continued to ſtate, that his Lord» 
ſhip, having been informed, through his valet, that 
Lady Lowder's jealouſy was not entirely ungrounded, 


as far as reſpected her Lord's deſigus, and being, as 


no doubt ſhe knew, intereſted in her ſafety | 
Again the radiant eye-beam reſted on Roſa's face; 


but had it pierced the utmoſt receſs of her foul, there 


was no diſcovery to make. 
After a ſhort pauſe, the * His Lordſhip 


had entreated her, in whoſe friendſhip and regard he 


had reaſon to confide—Fere the beautiful lady ſeemed 
a little at a loſs, and had not the rouge on her cheeks 
concealed © all ſeaſons and their change, a bluſh 
might probably have been ſeen; but in a moment re- 
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- covering both the ſuavity and caſe of manner which 

- > ſo charmed our Beggar, again ſhe proceeded :—Lord 
Denningcourt had indeed but echoed her own ſenti- : 
ments, in wiſhing to protect her from inſult, which, ö 
on acfount of ſome bet ſhe did not clearly compre- 


hend, might poſſibly be offered her. 
No then it was, that for the firſt time the name of | 


Denningcourt raiſed an agreeable ſenſation in Roſa's 
mind. She was apprized of the, poſſibly principal, 
inducement Lord Lowder had to purſue her; and the 
means taken'by Lord Denningcourt to prove himſelf 
her friend, by recommending her to the protection of 
an amiable and accompliſhed woman, was ſo delicate, 
fo gentlemanlike, and ſo noble, that the ſpoke her 
ſentiments and opinion of it with an energy and free- 
dom, that no leſs WT than picnied the beautiful 


_ Jady. .. 
With regard to Kod 1 Rofa ſaid, ſhe nei» 


ther reſpected her character, nor regretted that ill opi- 
nion which ker jealouſy or her prejudice evinced ; and 


her Lord was not more diſguſting in principle than in 
manner ; he was, in her opinion, ſo contemptible a 

being, that the vanity of the moſt vain muſt be hum= 
bled by his notice; and ftranger, as from her humble 
rank in life ſhe was, to people in an elevated ſphere, 
the rejoiced to find a Lord Lowder contraſted by 1 


out reciti 


Lord Denningcourt. | « WW 
The beautiful lady's eyes only ſpoke W of Meountena; 
| her ſpirit and manner, while the aſked, with the moſt ners the 1 


infinuating 
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infinuating r if the had * along acquainted 
with Lord Denningcourt. 

Roſa anſwered, not only truly, but circumſiantially; 
and obſerved, with extreme pleaſure, that her ſimple 
detail of the adventure in Holborn, the interview at 
Mrs. Feverſham's, and the note which the produced, 
eridently pleaſed and entertained the charming audi= 
tor, who, apologizing for what was meant to ſerve her, 
though it might bear the odious mark of impertinent 
curioſity, aſked the explanation of an enigma, that 
always conveyed an indirect cenſure, which was, her 
aſſuming different names; as it appeared the family - 
at Muſhroom-place, as well as Lord Lowder, knew 
her by that of Buhanan, while Lord Denningeourt 
underſtood from Mrs. Feverſham, ſhe announced her- 
{elf by that of Walſingham. 

Roſa's countenance fell under the beautiful lady? WF 
exe beam at this queſtion ; but it has been before ob- 
ſerved, nothing but love ever leſſened her own fel. 
rfpet—that high, that all-conſoling reſpect which 
conſcious rectitude only can infpire, independent of 
local circumſtances, ſupported her; and the anſwered, 
without the ſmalleſt heſitation, that the explanation 
the beautiful lady aſked was ſo involved in the events 
of her humble life, ſhe could not ge the one with= 
out reciting the other. 

** You charm me,'* replied the lady; a 
countenance is the moſt ingenuous, and your man- 
vers the moſt frank I have ever met; you. really are 
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an exquiſite girl; no event of your life, however hum- 


ble, can FI the intereſt 1 ſhall take in all Kar: 


affairs. > 

"Roſa i toad, Aer 3 they were to be 
ſl, the incidents and misfortunes of her life were too 
_ infignificant to amuſe ; but under ſo firange and ſuf 

Picious an appearance as the change cf name gave 
her, ſhe was ready to avail herſelf of the lady's per- 

miſſion , and enter into the explanation ſhe deſired. 
A ſervant had brought lights, and partly arranged the 
furniture, and the lady drew her chair near the little 


caſement. 


_< I proteſt,” ſaid the, 6 - this ſcene. ee ro- 


mantic; ; how beautifully the moon riſes beyond the 
houſe of that over-grown Knight, and what a ſolemn 
grandeur it ſheds over the ſurrounding trees! Come, 
- ſyppoſe yourſelf a diſtreſſed damſel, as indeed you are, 
puxſued by that horrid enchanter, Lord Lowder, re- 
lating your adventures to | 
To ſome charitable and rin Princeſs, in- 


| terrupted Roſa, in the ſame tone of raillery. 


Tes, replied the lady; * and Pace on it 1 


: wil either commiſſion ſome of my Knights to drive the 


£ chchanter from you, or take ycu from the enchanter: | 


but begin, that I may determine which. 


Roſa then gave a conciſe outline of her ſtory to the 


time of ber quitting Lady Lydear? s houſe, and as 


much of Sir Jacob Lydear's behaviour as could be 
ws without paming the Montzerilles; | ber nou. 


: x ing 
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ing with her ma and a tender hint of thoſe pro- 
penfities which prevented her remaining with, oreven 
making herſelf known to, that unhappy woman ; and, 
laſtly, her diſappointments, diftreſs, and accident, 
fince ſhe arrived in the metropohs. 

The intereſting regards of the beautiful N 
countenance were invariably fixed on Roſa during the 
recital of her truly humble ftory ; and when it was 
concluded, ſhe exclaimed, with vivacity, So then 
doth your names are fictitious; well, my pretty men- 
dicant, T almoft envy, I certainly admire, and, were it 
poſſible in nature for one pretty woman to love ano- 
ther (you fee, if I have more vanity, I do not affect 
leſs frankneſs than yourſelf), I ſhould love you. Your 
own particular fate is rather extraordinary ; but thoſe 
you have been connected with are all common cha- 
raters : it is your ignorance of the world that exag- 
cerates both the virtues and vices of the narrow ſphere 
where your little adventures happened. Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom is a rich man with a ſordid mind nothing 
is more common: Colonel Buhanun had, I dare fu 
been guilty of a thouſand enormities, for which he 
meant to atone in the old way, charity. Mrs. Harte 
was a good old-faſhioned abecedarian, without pa 
tions or temptation to ſtep out of the beaten track of 
her grandmother : the Major, a true Scotfman, nice 
at calculations, who proved, by the golden rule, thatit 
would be economy to carry his daughters an inftruc- 
treſs, whom he could pay in a coin more comeatable 

F 3 then 
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1 ee dan, ae eue Ss. Mrs, Bu- 
hanun was juſt ſuch 2 young wife to an old man, as as 
one meets in all parties; and ſhe has acted as theſe ſort 


of poor things always do act. Mrs. Walfingham was 


a prudifh enthufiaſt, who left the world in a rage, be- 
cauſe ſhe could not have her own way in it— have 
Enown an hundred fuch. Lady Lowder is only one, 
among crowds of envious fimpletons, who have every 
_ diſpoſition but power to be a petty. tyrant. Lord 
Lowder, a inan of the world, is, at ap early age, a ve- 
teran in thoſe abſurditics, in which the innumerable 
Sir Jacob Lydears are only novices. Mrs. Feverſham 
is a toad- eater women of faſhion, when out of ſpirits, 
Which often happens, have half a dozen ſuch, merely 
to vent their ſpleen on before they are ſeen by their 
friends. Lord Denningeourt indeed is not quite fo 
ordinary a charater—he has the fineſt eyes in ide 
* good teeth, a noble demeanour, and bis 
figure—in ſhort, he towers above his fex, but ſtill he 


| has his peers;—and as to me, tell me frankly how 


would you deſcribe me? 

- Roſa would not, ſhe replied, diſpute any point with 
S elegant and able a caſuiſt ; if the virtues, fo dear 
and acceptable to her heart, were indeed ſo common, 
what an enchanting world was that the lady was ſo 
well acquainted with, where even the vices, if general, 
would be repelled with the more facility; but you, 
Madam, ſne added no- it is impoſſible - ou 


*F 


* 
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cannot be e n Wy 
you have not, I at leaft have never ſeen, your peer. 
«© Well, with all your inexperience, you are an 


agreeable flatterer; and as Lord Denningcourt inte- 
reſis himſelf in your affairs, and as I have really an 


inclination to be his double, ſpeak freekly—how can 
I ſerve you ? nnn underſtand I am 
Counteſs of Gaun 


Roſa would inflantly bete riſkn, beth in reſpect to 


the high rank of the lady, and that countenance, 
which, in her preſent ſituation, was an acquiſition of 


the greateſt importance; but the Counteſs, with the 


moſt winning affability, commanded her to remain in 
her place, and e W323 


to her. 


Roſa was obliged to . of 3 joy 2 


from her eyes. What! in the moment when hope 
itſelf was expiring, was ſhe again reſcued from de- 


ſpair? had ſhe met in a ſecond Counteſs, the angel of 
peace ; and was ſhe indeed, by the very means which 


oppreſſed her with terror, bid to aſk favour from one 


whoſe high rank, but more, whoſe irrefiſtible ſweet- 
neſs of manner nothing could withſtand ? 
As theſe reflections paſſed in her mind, and as ſhe 


gazed in ſpeechleſs gratitude on that aſſemblage of ex- 


preſſive beauty which, with a thouſand frailes dim- 
pling round the prettieſt mouth in the world, waited 
her anſwer, ſhe could ſcarce refrain from profiration ; 
ſo divine, ſo 1 good, did the terreſtrial angel 
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appear ; and when again urged to ſpeak, ſhe ages; 
did drop, kneeling at her feet. 

The beautiful Countefs laughed out, and e 
ſcended to hand her again to hes chair ; where, after 
_ ſome ſtruggles between gratitude and ſenſibility, Roſa 
_ modeſtly enumerated the talents and abilities ſhe had 
acquired, and hoped her Ladyſhip would allow that, 
with a perſevering diſpoſition, induſtry, and applica- 


tion, they would qualify her for the place of e | 


in a genteel family. 

The lady promiſed her intereſt; but, in the mean- 
| tiene) ſhe added, Lord Denningcourt wiſhed her fafe 
out of the power of Lord Lowder—how was that to 
be accompliſned? ; 


And was Lord Denningeourt 15 good? Oh! 3 


gratitude was his due how ſhould ſhe thank him! 


This Lady Gauntlet alſo took on herſelf; and, aftet 


weighing the ſubject very maturely, ſhe was of opis 


nion, that, under the ſanction of her protection, : Roſa 


could be no where more free from infult than where 
ſhe. now was for that night, nor would any mode of 


travelling be more ſecure from danger and obſervation” 


than the ſtage: on the outſide of which, between Lord 


Denningcourt and her Ladyſhip, they would contrive 
to place a guard, on whoſe fidelity they might de- 
pend, who would. alſo conduct Roſa to Mrs. Le 


LID the beſt creature in the world, with whom ſhe 
might remain till Lady n., returned to town. 
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Nothing, Roſa thought, could be more wile, more 
delicate, or more cautious than this whole plan; ſhe 
kiſſed the hand of her good genius with an energy of 
cratitude more eloquent than words, and heard her, 
with true thankfulneſs at parting, recommend her, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, to the care of Landlord Sam, who, 
following her Ladyſhip with bows and ſcrapes to the 
park-gate, promiſed a hair of the young lady's head”. 
ſhould not be hurt; and the inftant he returned, 
waited on Rofa to know if ſhe would not pleaſe to 
order ſomething for ſupper. | | 
But, Mouph the commands of a Ladyſti were too 
abſolute for him to difpute, Sam had ſuch a fecret 
miſgiving about the diſpleaſure of the Lord of the 
Manor, that he heard, with infinite pleaſure, that the 
next morning at eight his cares on that ſubje& would 
end, by her departure. To facilitate this defirable 
erent, he was up himſelf before ſun-nfe, and fum- 
moned her an hour at leaft before it was neceflary, 
when the breakfaſt was provided; for, as he obſerved, 
ſhe ate neither dinner nor fupper, it was, he ſaid, to be 
hoped ſhe had the better appetite for his good tea and 
nice toaſt ; and, moreover, he would 2 with her 
himſelf to farmer Brill s cloſe, and fee her lafe 1 in the 
| ſtage. | | 
For the fears and miſcivings which ſuggeited ſuch 
extraordinary zeal and caution, Sam ks a motive_ 
more gigantic than any thing that appertained to Roſa. | 


An incident of a ſtill more perplexing nature bad 
| F 5 | occurred 


— 
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H in the e of: a ne as clo as 
unexpected. at Penry, while Rota was at Muſhroom- 
place, whither the ſtranger had alſo gone; and, as if 


brought to the village on the ſame errand. had alſo the 
viſited Dr. Croak, and, finally, been turned out of the lov 

f White-Horſe by the fecret order of Sir Solomon « 
Muſhroom, whoſe ire, being excited by this ſecond 1 vor 
impertinence, was denounced againſt the, in this re- paſ 
ſpect, innocent landlord. my 
Roſa, having paid her bills, thas * ſay, for Ge: I 
ner, tea, and ſupper, which ſhe did not, and for the: he v 
breakfaſt ſhe did eat, roſe to depart. Sam took her full) 
portmanteau, paffing the memorable bench at the offen 
door, where John and Shakeſpeare, with the addition that 


of a decent potation of fine amber, had beguiled many 
2 long ſummer day; ſhe ſtarted back, as if a reptile 
bad croffed her path, at fight of Lord Lowder's gen- 
ieman, but a ſtout groom, in the Gauntlet livery 
patiing at the ſame moment, telling another footman, 
in a different livery, he was going outſide the ſtage, 
by order of the Counteſs, to town, was ſuch an in- 
dubitable earneſt of the lady's protection, that her 
courage returned; the paſſed on — every hat taken off, 
and every knee bent, to the graceful figure, who was 
little ſuſpected to de the Beggar, of whom cram 
body in the village had heard. | 
They croſſed the cloſe, and, 3 a ſtile next 
the road, obſerved a ſhabby-looking man fitting with 
his back towards them, with a book in his hand, and 
4 an 
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an oaken ſtick on his ſhoulder, run e th the "To 
of a bundle tied up in a filk handkerchief. 9 
Landlord Sam ſtarted back Roſa involuntary did 

the ſame; and the groom, who kept their pace, fol- 
lowed their example. 

«© Cot ſo, Miſs,” cried Sam, * beg your prndichy 
yonder is the ſtile, where you will fee the ftages 
paſs; but (laying down the portmanteau) I have left 
my keys in the bar, and muſt run back this moment. 

| Roſa had no time to expreſs her amazement before 
he was out of fight ; and before the groom, reſpect- 
fully taking off his hat, took up the portmanteau, and 
offered to carry it. Roſa thanked him; and a ſtage in 
that moment happening to be approaching, they 
haſtened to meet it, and ſaw the mean-looking, way 
faring man, as he appeared, get into the coach. 

The groom, who got firſt to the ſtile, hinted that 

ſuch a fellow was by no means a companion for the 
young lady, whoſe trunk he delivered, and had halt 
_ perſuaded the coachman to oblige him to ride on 

the outfide, when Roſa joined them, and no fooner 
{aw that the poor man had a wooden leg, and con- 
cluded, by the yellow emaciated hand which retted 
on the door, while. his face was turned towards the - 
village, that he was in weak health, than the put an 
end to the nearly concluded oration, and feated ber- 
ſelf in the coach with as much caution as if the fineſt 
and moſt delicate invalid lady bad been her com- 


panion, 


16 - The 
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of 


— 


The door was cloſed, the groom mounted the coach- of t 
box; and thus, with bettered proſpects, renovated; of t 
hope, and a heart painfully divided between regret at ſoft] 
for ever leaving what ſhe confidered as her native vil- ET 
lage, and anxious anticipation of her future OR: 
Rofa was once more on her road to the ractropolis. + | 
E | , > 
— 2 — brok 
| hoar 
CHAP. V. ; 
Hifory of a Wooden Leg. 
ET = : | and! 
T uz morning was fine, and though the roads were ſank 
ſtrewed with autumnal leaves, the boſom of grateful reme 
nature ſeemed to expand, in all the vernal ſweets of Brow 
the departed ſeaſon, to receive the warm rays of a tinue 
bright ſan, ſhining from a cloudleſs ſky. - whic 
Roſa having placed herſelf in the poſition which ſhe rand 
thought moſt accommodating to her fellow-traveller, as 
had now, from a cure in the road, the full view of tear 
Muſhroom- place, which © the rich man with a ſordid. rand 
. foul” had crowded with gueſts who deſpiſed every copic 
thing about him but his wealth. She counted eleven TY 
men ſweeping and rolling g the fine lawn after the ſheep, faid J 
which were conftantly turned in for the night, in order | M. 
to preſerve the verdure; recollecting the magnificence and fi 
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of the internal of the houſe, and Sacks the 3 
of the grounds and the n En the 
ſoftly repeated, | | 
1 Vet hence the poor are ae, the hungry ba; 
6 Health to himielf, ard to his infants bread 

«© The labourer bears: what his hard Geart denies, 

“ His charitable vanity fupplies.” 
| Scarce had ſhe finiſhed, when, 8 a voice half 
broken with ſighs, tremulous from weakneſs, yu 
hoarſe from exceſs of feeling, the heard, 


cc Time hath 2 wallet at his back, 

«© Wherein he puts alms for oblivion— 

rc A great-fized monſter of ingratitude, 

ce Whoſe fcraps are good deeds paſt, which are de vont 

As faſt as they are made, forgotten as ſoon as done 30 | 
and faw the right arm in full ſwing, the humid eye, 
ſank with ſickneſs and dejection, the pallid, yet well- 
remembered face of her early friend, honeſt John 
Brown. Surpriſe rendered her ſpeechleſs : the con- 
tinued to gaze on him with an eagerneſs of affection, 
which was connected with a lively and painful remem- 

rance of palt ſcenes, while the back of his right hand 

was not drawn -lightly acroſs his eyes, to hide the 
tear which often, as he onee thought, diſgraced his 
manhood, but preſſed againſt his * to receive the 
copious diſtillation cf ſorrow. 

« Mr. Brown! is it Mr. Brown! is it _offible ! * 
faid Roſa, unable to articulate another ſyllable. 
Mr. Brown no longer wore the ſmart cocked hat 

and ſtiff cockade, which for cerly, in martial pride, 
- was 
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or the plain drab of Landlord Brown ;—an old blue 
coat, a black waiſtcoat much too large, and a ruſty 
hat, flapped before, and cocked into a ſharp point 
behind, covering his undreſſed black hair, made an 


| alteration ſo much to the diſadvantage of his appear- 
_ ance, that, without the aid of his friend Shakeſpeare, 


he could not have been recognized even by the pene- 
trating g glance of affection. 


John, with his eye ſtill dwelling through 85 tears | 
on Penry, heard himſelf named, but it was without 
any emotion of intereſt, ſurpriſe, or curioſity ; not 


even glancing at the perſon who ſpoke, he anſwered, 


with the good manners inherent to his nature, 60 At | 


Four ſervice.”” 


And will you not ſpeak to me, then? cried 
Roſa, recovering from aſtoniſhment into a tranſport of 
Joy, not look at—not know your little fend 


Roſa?”? 


John turned full round, his lips quivered, he i | 
to ſpeak, deeply fighed, and ſunk off the ſeat, infen- 
fible, at her feet. Here now was a fituation !*” | 
The coach was going on at a furious rate, and all 


| Roſa's efforts to op it would have been vain, as 


John's poſition prevented her calling from the win- 


dow, had not the groom removed himſelf from the 


| ett an; bh Ge met, ever bead 
nor was his tight figure ſet off either by the Colonet's 
- handſome livery, the military uniform of the army, 


but 3 


tiding 


- villag 


Ro 
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dar te the Waglf and” acknowingly hia mens ef tis 
coat hang within her reach. | 
I told you, ſaid he, helping to raiſe him, © this 
poor fellow was not fit to ride in the coach with the 
young lady. 
„ Fit!“ repeated Roſa, be i fit to ride with a 
Prince—take care how you lift him 1” : 
John revived; and though too much affected to 
quote a line applicable to his own caſe, Dear Miſs 
Roſy !—yes, it is vou, he cried ; you who 
<< So perfect and fo peerleſs, are created 
« Of every creature beſt. 
They told me you was gone from this curſed village 
yes, they ſaid—but no matter what they faid ;z—it is 
vou have found 3 alas! I have loſt my 
maſter for ever 
* Ah! he wa tt accompliſhed.” 
I 9 find at leaſt his grave; and ſo, 
4c — — like a drop of water, 
6 That in the ocean feeks another drop,” 
I went away and left you, =y dear Mis Roſy, and 
my poor wife, to 
0 Common friends, dot faith or Tove 3" 


but you can tell me where my poor Betty is ; for no 
tidings could I gain of her in you hard-hearted 


- village. 


Roſa wept in agony. 


% Come, 
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* Come, friend, ſaid the coachman, „ as you. 
are better, let us help you either into. * coach or che 
baſket—you ſee the lady can t ſpeak 

Ah!“ replied John, 


46 — — ber voice was ever ſweet, 
4 Gene and lo -an excellent thing i ina woman. 


Ves, to be ſure, I will g⁰ in the baſket.”” 
Indeed, Mr. Brown, you ſhall not, aid Rofa ; 
«we will not again part fo eafily—you mult ride 
with me, and tell me all that has happened —come, 5 
J inſiſt ; 

John put his hand to his hat firſt with an open 
palm, and then took it off, and ſtepping into the 
coach, ſaid, | 


3 


« Duty FR never _ want his meed.“ 


The groom ſtared, and again n his ſeat on 
the top of the coach, it proceeded. 5 
As no deſcription can do juſtice to the feelings of 
the friends whom chance had ſent to Penry on the 
fame day in ſearch after old connexions, we fimply _ 
inform the reader that John Brown, after hearing 
Buchan's letter, was ſeized with an irreſiſtible and 
longing defire to aſcertain either the death or exiſt- 
ence of his beloved maſter.” Buchan, it is true, ſaid 
24 ſaw him fall; but after the loſs of one arm, it was 
moſt likely he was not in a conditien to aſſiſt his 
maſter with the other: he might, John thought, have 
yet ezcaped death; but if he had fallen to riſe no 
0 So more 


— 
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more if his ſacred remains had been left with com 
mon duft on unhallowed ground, that fad event was 
ſuch a blow to the peace of the faithful and affectionate 
ſerrant, whoſe ſelf-reproach for not accompanying 
him ſtruck at that moment like a dagger in his heart, 
that he inſtantly reſolved to go to India, and traverſe 
every foot of its burning ſoil, rather than live in doubt 
of the fate of his patron and friend. 

- Accordingly, without taking time for fecond 
W he darted from the preſence of Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom, and though no ſpeed could keep pace 
with his wiſhes, happening to meet a ſtage at the inftant 
he gained the turnpike-road, the ſhortneſs of the inter- 
val between his leaving the White Horſe, as Landlord 
Brown, and that in which he found hunfelf under the 
hatches of an Eaft India ſhip, which had complete@ 
her lading, and only waited the compliment of ſoldiers 
ſhe was to carry out, is almoſt incredible. . 
The ſhip was unfortunately bound to Fort St. 
G inſtead of Bengal; ſo that, in order to make 
the haſty undertaking anſwer its "own purpoſe, poor 
John, who had always valued himfelf on a ſtrict per- 
formance of his duty, had nothing for it but deſertion.” 
In one of the veſſels employed by the Commander 
in Chief to fetch rice, and, as ſome fay, carry on a 
ſecret trade for private henefit, he, with great ditii- 
culty, got from Fort St. George; and after ſhifting; 
from ſhip to ſhip, expoſed to many dangers, in the 
courſe of eighteen months arrived at Calcutta, 

here 
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 . where he found he had no poſſible chance of finding 


his maſter alive, and as little of gratifying the faithful 
* defireof his heart, by dropping the tears of dutiful at- 
tachment on his grave—as the butchers of Tippoo's : 
army had paid no reſpect to perſons in removing the 


bodies of the flain from the field of battle, 


Scarce had he pondered one moment on this grievous. 
news, before he was taken up as a deſerter, and ſent 


to confinement, previous to his trial by court-martial, 
Not only the Preſident, but ſeveral other Mem- 
bers of the Court, mourned the fate of the unfor- 
tunate Colonel Buhanun, and remembered his faithful 
ſervant, oem. grief had ahcthet thee rendered tore 
indifferent to the event of the trial. 


The Officers, one of whom-was. the Man 
| theatre, who knew the integrity of his character, were 


aftoniſhed to find him charged with deſerting his duty, 
and the called on him for his defence with a propor- 
tion of tenderneſs and anxiety, which awakened in 
him ſome of the latent ſparks of that military pride, 


which ſhrinks from a baſe diſhonourable act; and the 


ſpirit of Shakeſpeare animating him as his eyes met 
the Officer's, who was, in his eſtimation, the mode! 


of fine acting, he ſtood erect, and, previous to the 
flouriſh of his right arm, would have adjuſted his chĩt- 
terlin had he not been ſhirtleſs, as he began with a 


low 3 | 


Mot 
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> ic Moſt potent, grave, and n 
6e My very n 


« A heavier taſk could „ impos d 


% Than I to ſpeak of my grieſs, unſpeakable 3 
<& Yet, that the world may witneſs that my end 


& Was wrought by Nature, not by vile offence, 
6 I'll utter what my forrows give me leave to ſpeak.” 


A whiſper, not much to the credit of John's men- 
tal faculties, now went round, and the concluſion that 
he was out of his ſenſes, diſpoſed every heart to pity g 
but he very ſoon convinced them that his madneſs had 
method, when he began to abuſe himſelf for not ac» 
companying ſo good a maſter, as it was, he ſaid, his 
indiſpenſable duty do; it was no longer the acter, but 
the man, who mingled tears with felf-accuſation. 
The Court felt the generous motive, but diſcipline 
was of ſuch importance in that remote clime, it was 
impoflible to acquit him, and he was ſentenced to te- 
ceive three hundred laſhes ;——theſe were afterwards 
mitigated, firft to two hundred, then to one, and 
before the puniſhment was inflicted, to fifty ; but the 
firſt ſtroke was that which gave John more pain than 
a thouſand—be was diſgracedjuſtly diſgraced. —He 
had, in his own opinion, neither done his duty as a 
ſoldier, nor a ſervant. Nom that hour, robbed of his - 
own eſteem, he loſt all pride of appearance, and was 
afterwards ſo often puniſhed for dirt and negle& of 
duty, that he became a nuiſance, who was once a 

martinet. The thoughts of home, of his wife, and 


1 
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the beautiful girl to whom he was, in the moſt bind- 
Ing ſenſe, guardian, did not contribute to his reforma- 
tion, but, on the contrary, gave a zeſt to the arrack 
he greedily fwallowed. | 
The actor Captain, who was Gil his iSd, em- 
ployed him ſometimes in little offices about the theatre 
and as that was the only duty he could be depended 


on performing with ſobriety, reſtored him to the Lord ou 
Mayors, fighting heroes, and walking Lords, which De 
he had formerly filled with eclat. Happening, how= DS. 
ever, to be called to the theatre unexpectedly, when ſhe 
te was literally full of ſpirits, in his haſte to obey | tra 
orders, he fell through a trap- door, and broke his leg. ſhe 
The ſtate of his blood, and the heat of the climate; thi, 
rendered immediate amputation abſolutely neceffary 2 refj 
againſt hope he recovered the accident, cured of his Wh 
propenfity to liquor, but in ſo weak a ſtate, as pro- 9 
miſed a ſpeedy termination to his e if he clar 


continued in that country. 
As he was now no longer capable of ſerving i in the 


army, or enacting a ſenator at the theatre, he was re- FM 

turned to England; and, in hope of being received by i J 
his wife in his own village with joy, ſet out on foot to 
make the eſſay, with a few dollars, collected for him at 

- the theatre, in his pocket, and his wardrobe tied in * 

2 ſilk handkerchief, and hung on a ſtick acroſs his 1 


([ 


ſhoulder. BP 
The firſt place he ſtopped at in Peary, was the 


oy barber's, who were fuch friends to young Croak. 
8 | Nen 
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Ne Ae 8 nor mifireſy wa at 8 bs ven- 
tured to aſk ſome leading queſtions of a lad, to whom- 
he was a ſtranger, reſpecting the ſtate of affairs at the 
White Horſe, and felt a pang little inferior to his firſt 
laſh for deſertion in India, when he was told that his 
wife was turned out of doors, her goods fold, and the 
obliged to go to ſervice to the Miſs at Dr. Croak's z— 
out of breath and heart, he 3 away to the 
Doctor's. 

Doctor Croak's prodence had even increaſed in the 
ſhort ſpace ſince Roſa's vifit ; he had now the pene- 
tration to diſcover a league, between her and the man 
ſhe had long confidered as dead ; and according to 
this concluſion, to give Mr. Brown any information 
reſpecting his wife, would be in effect to tell Roſa 
Where to find Elinor. 

John prefaced his enquiries after his n by * 


claring he was 


« As full of ſorrows as the ſea of ſands." 


And he deſerved to be ſo, Mrs. Bawſky faid. ; 
John e his arm, anſwered, 


„ 6 
Knock chere, and aſk what it doth know.” 


« Go you about your buſineſs,” cried the Doctor, 
in a rage. 
% Nay then, l John, 
1 will be maſter of what is mine own,” | 12 * 


"AS 
: « | 
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pray now, good Mr. Brown, what if yours? 

6 Very little indeed, VL anſwered John; 

mildly ; but | 

1 . Ob ters ate 
r 


Me dream of philoſophy ! you have loſt your. 


ſenſes as well as your leg, Mr. Brown. 7 
« And you, Madam, retorted John, with I 


acrimony, have loft nothing; even your pride con- 


# 


tinues to | 
4 „ 
cs Till that the very means do ebb.” 


The Doctor's fore place was W r tha. 


means ebb, what could that allude to but his un- 


juſt prodigality ; he had however ſtill the means, he 
proudly faid, to turn a vagabond out of his houſe ; 
and the Doctor rung the bell; but, Oh grief of griefs! 
that bell which, in the days of triumph, could ſum- 


mon two or three attendants, was now only anſwered 


by a dirty maid-ſervant, who could not execute her 


* maſter's high behefts ; ſo there ſtood the vagabond 
flouriſhing . * right "uk, 


. ö : 
2 Come, good Sir,“ ſaid he, 


— rower 

4 What tis you go about; to climb ſteep hills 
NY Requires flow pace; anger is like 

« A full hot horſe, Whom” _ - 


. Ab, to be ſure,” replied Mrs. Bawſky ; * and 


Tu a  — 28 


= News of your . . — 
Mrs. Bawſky; but tell us what you want, and get 
about your buſineſs. 

I have already awd want my wife; 

Why ſhould calamity be full of wards > | 
«© Windy attornies to their client's woes. | 

Again the Doctor felt himſelf inſulted nothing 
was ſo dreadful to him, at this moment, as the name of- 
an attorney; but Mrs. Bawſky took on herſelf to make 
the final anſwer: His wife was not there, nor did 
ſhe either know or care where ſhe was—ſhe bad left 
them a long while, and perhaps has taken another 
name before this; and now he was anſwered; there 
was the door. 

John, with a full heart, followed the direSem of 
her pointing finger, and took his ſolitary way to the 
village. Some of the old inhabitants did, ſome did 

not, and others would not recolle& him, as, weary and 
diſheartened, he approached the old White Horſe ; 
where, ſeated on the bench of the door, he called for 
a pint of amber, and deſired to ſpeak with the land- 
lord. 

Never was aftoniſhment equal to Sam's at the ru- 
mour which reached the White Horſe before its old 
maſten, of his being alive and returned to Penry ; he 
baſtened in the interim to Muſhroom-place, to com- 
municate the unwelcome nn to _ Solomon 
Muſhroom. | | E 


The 


— 
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The Lord of the Manor, who was quietly taking 


his afternoon's nap, was ready to pour the heavieſt 


vengeance on the head of his tenant for preſuming to 


ruſh into his retirement, when he had the happineſs to 
be relieved from himſelf, had not his wrath. been af- 


ſuaged by the importance of the news. 
Poor Sir Solomon! yes, though in poſſeſſion of half 


2 + million, we will dare to call him poor, thought all 


the powers of heaven and earth were combining to 
plague him; this was not the firſt agreeable ſurpriſe 
he had lately experienced; however, as John was re- 
turned little better than a beggar, he might be ma- 


naged with more eaſe than ſome other of his torments. 
Softening his harſh features, he commended the zeal 
of landlord Sam, and diſmifſed him with orders by 
no means 'to ſuffer the ſcoundrel to he about the 


: White Horſe. 


Sam bowed, and mw to run every ſtep to his 
houſe, in order to execute the commands of the Lord 


of the Manor; but happening to be invited into the 


ſervants-hall, where forty livery- ſervants were drink- 


ing with as much zeal as their betters, he could not 


reſiſt the invitation to join ſo happy a party. 
+ Meanwhile poor John Brown occupied his old 
place on the bench, undiſturbed by the officious wel- 


comes which generally fatigue proſperous travellers on 


their return home. He had loft all his friends, his 


wife, and his home, but his memory was ſtill unim- 


_ he had another errand af Penry's which was 


to 
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to enquire after Roſa. Sir Solomon Muſhroom was 


her guardian, and it was therefore moſt likely he - 


ſhould either find, or hear of her at the Place : having 
therefore ſwallowed his amber, and depoſited his bun- 
elle in the bar, _ ſtumped John to Muſhroom 
Place. ==« 

The Knight, who poſſibly expected this viſit, had 
juſt given previous orders; and he was admitted in 
the very inſtant Roſa was W back to the White 
Horſe. 

Sir Solomon Muſhroom, whoſe taſte was 3 
hy an intercourſe with the great world, was fitting on 
a crimſon damaſk arm- chair, in a ſuperb library, 
where ſome hundreds of elegant bound books, never 


opened, were taſtefully arranged, and the ſplendour of 


every thing about him had an effect on John very 


gratifying to his vanity, who, awed and confounded, 


itood filent before him, with his hat hanging to his 
finger and thumb. | 

The Knight coldly expreſſed his wonder at ſeeing 
him again; hoped he was come to pay the long 
ſtanding debt owing to him; and added, if fo, he 
was ready to deliver up his zo ſecurity, the leaſe; and 
he dared to ſay the perſon in poſſeſſion of the White 
Horſe would gladly * it up, as it was indeed not 
worth keeping. 

John had not a word to throw at a dog.—He cer- 
tainly knew that Sir Solomon Muſhroom had lent his 
wife an hundred pounds: he remembered certain de- 
vol., Iv. „ m and 
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8 from een a and he alſo had a 
faint recollection of divers debts due to himſelf, but 


the particulars were all a chaos; and againſt ſo point 

blank a demand of an acknowledged debt, he had 
not even a quotation from Shakeſpeare.. 

Something be mumbled in a low voice about Miſs 


Roſy. 


There "II the ſuffering Knight was deeply in- 


jured; after coſting him more than he could reckon, 
that unzrateful giri had gone no one knew whither, 


and never {fo much as written one word of ackuow- 


ledgment to him for all he had done for her. 


John was no longer dumb; he had witneſſed the 


Colonel's will, who he knew had made a large de- 
poſit in Si Solomon's hand, and was certain the gifts 
he had himſelf received, were accompanied by remit- 
tances for his meſter's avowed heireſs ; he hemmed, 
cleared his voice, put his ſtump forward, and, with 
the old flouriſh of his arm, began— 

« To lapſe in fulneſs 

Is forer than to lie for reed; and talſchcod, 

& Is worſe in Kings chan beggars.“ 


Inſolent! abominable ! preſumptuous but he 


ſhould be puniſhed, yes, he ihould rot in jail. 
John continued, 
- 6 To be worlt, 
<« The loweft, moſt dejected thing in fortune, 
& Stands ſtill in eſperance, lives not in fear; 
e The lamentable change is from beſt; 
0 The worſt returns to laughter.“ 


Therefore 


— 


till 
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Therefore the poor cripple did not fear boldly to 


afſert the truth, and charge the great man with fraud 


and cruelty; nor did the great man heſitate one _ 
moment about. giving directions to turn the infolent 


vretch not only out of doors, but off his premiſes, 


at the fame time ordering the beadle to be apprized of 


him, as of an ill-diſpoſed wanderer. 


Sam. was ſtill in the houſe taking refreſhments with 


the ſervants; and as he did not chaſe to appear per- 
ſonally in it himſelf, he ſent home orders to turn John 
and his bundle out of the W bite-Horfe. 

Againſt the laſt act of barbarity the wooden-legged 
hero's heart could not ſupport itlelf; he ſtruggled 


with a ſtrong ſellow the oftler, and two ſoldiers 


quartered. in the houſe, as long as he had breath or 
itreneth, when, being overpowered, he bur into 
tears, and ſobbed out as he ſtumped on, his arm, 
robbed of all prowefs, quietly hanging by his tide, 

% Let me look back on thee, Oh thou wall, | 

« That girdleſt in thoſe wolves ! dive into the earth 
till 
Pp 2 breathleſs wrong” 


** Shall fit and pant in ; our great chairs of eaſe, 
And purſy indelence ſhall break his wind 
c With fear and horrid flight.” | 


As the evening was now advancing, poor John, ſad 
and ſorrowful, though not quite penaylets, crept into 
the old barn, the former ſhelter of Roſa, where, quite 
exhauſted with grief and wearineſs, he reſted his jaded 
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body till ſun-riſe. Depri ved of that happy expectation 


which had the day before given him ſtrength, and 
beguiled the long way, he felt himſelf ſcarce able 


to drag his heartleſs trunk to the ſtile, where he had 
ſo eagerly taken the ftage for London, i in ſuch differ- 
ent, though not leſs grievous circumſtances, on hearing 
of the death of the Colonel. 

This relation, which he gave Roſa with the ſim- 
plicity of truth, and all the pathos of genuine feeling, 
beguiled her of her tears, and the in return gave him 
the outlines of her ſtory, but with the reſervation of 
every incident concerning the Montrevilles. 


Sir Solomon's denial of any knowledge-of her, and 
his charge of ingratitude, were inconfiſtencies for 


which ſhe could no otherwiſe account, than that he 
wiſhed to keep her from the recollection of all who 
had formerly known her. John's concluſions were 
to the ſame point, ſtrengthened by his poſitive and 
invariable idea, that though, as he told Roſa, he had 


ons 


« To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
4 To throw a perfume on the violet, 

6 To ſmocth the ice, and add another hue 
cc Unto the rainbow,” 


he certainly had alſo the mean wickedneſs to > deprive 


an orphan of her right. 

The accidental meeting of this poor, but faithful 
friend was a ſecond joyful acquifition to Roſa, and 
it ſeemed to her as if her fortune was wholly chang- 

ing. 
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C———  ———— 
ing. The protection of Lady Gauntlet was an 
expected advantage, but the reſtoration of John Brown 
a treaſure in poſſeſſion. 

Before the coach reached town, John remarked, 
that as ſhe was going to belong to grand folks, it 
would not be ſeemly for her to ſhew the was acquainted 
with a poor cripple like him; he knew what fort of 
gentry the ſervants of great folks were, both in place 
and out, and God forbid he ſhould diſgrace her whom 
his dear Colonel fo honoured !. 

Roſa, in the warmth of her own Continent would 
| have oppoſed the arguments of honeſt John; but as 
they were, like his principles, invincible in a right 
' cauſe, and as ſhe could not but be ſenſible of the 


importance to her future exiſtence of every point of 


her conduct at this period, ſhe acceded with reluct- 
ance to his arrangement, on condition he accepted 
half of the . ſtock of money her Purſe con- 
tained, 


John in the Gems inſtant produced his canvas bag, 


with intention to ſhare his dollars with her, becaule, 
as be ſaid, it was meet and fitting ſhe, who was © 
handfome and fo tender, ſhould want for nothing; 
whereas he was an old, battered, miſerable being, 
who had already bore hardſhips of all forts, and, 
with the bleſſing of God, he was hw and willing to 


bear as many more. 
Roſa would not admit his having hen borne down 


with musfortunes as. a reaſon why he ſhould be ex- 
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poſed to more; nor that, maimed and ſickly as he 
then was, he was a jot more fit to brave calgatity-than 


herſelf. 
* Than you, God love your dear cool r cried 


Jchn, 
<< Accurſcd, and SP and wrangling days, 
« How many of you have mine eyes beheld !”? 


but as for you, N 


I would I had fone flowers of the ſpring that might 
© Bexoae your time of * > 

Can you Os | 

40 keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, - 

& When mine is blanched with fear? 


# 


No. he Was hardened | by 2 — and dos fit 


V 
— 


to fuffer. 
As London was now in Geht, Rofa ea the 


friendly conteſt, by infifting on John's taking half her 
gold, and accepting half bis dollars, as an earneſt on 
both ſides, that their ſtock ſhould be joint, and for 
their mutual benefit; to which John agreed, on the 


further condition, that, at every meeting, a freſh and 


equal diviſion ſhould take place. This being acceded 
to on the part of Roſa, John repeated his aſſurance, 
that the great Sir Solomon, to whom, however, he 
confefied he was indebted, certainly defrauded her; 
the will he did not indeed ſee delivered into his hand, 
but he knew what part of the Colonel's fortune was 


in England, and how it was diſpoſed of: There were a 
_ few thouſands in India Stock, a few in the bank, 


beſides 


* 
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beſides what he left in Sir "Sclotnds' s hands; which, 
if no will could be produced, muſt all go to the heirs 
of the Major Buhanun, of whom ſhe had ſpoken with 
uch reſpect. 

As Roſa always underſtood from the Major that he 
was ignorant where that property lav, which the 
Colonel's dyigg actually, though not virtually inte- 
tate, left him heir to, ſhe heard, with unſeigned joy, 
the communications of John, and reſolved to write to 
Doctor Cameron, to apprize him of the fortunate 
diſcovery; and though the experience the had of the 
principles of both Mrs. Buhanun and her hutband 
precluded every idea of their tharing any part of the 
unexpected wealth with her, yet ſhe hoped to prevail 
on them, through the Doctor, to make the old faithful 
domeſtic of their relation eaſy for fe. In this hope 
it ſtruck her, that the beſt way to make a forcible and 
laſting impreffion in his favour, would be to make 
him the hearer of the fortunate intelligence; MR there- 
fore propoſed to him, without aifigning any particular 
motive, that he ſhould go to Scotland, and explain to 
the heirs of his late maſter what he knew of his 
ailatrs. | 

In all John's impatience to go to India, though 
every thing elſe, beſide the object on which he was 
bent, ſeemed to be expelled from his thoughts, he had 
not forgotten the intereſt of the orphan ſo dear to the 
Colonel; and although he knew Sir Solomon Muſh- 
room had the will, and could not ſuſpect him of fo 
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baſe an act, for fo vile and mean a purpoſe as retain- 


ing in his own hands a very few thouſands, the pro- 


perty of another, while his own undiſputed fortune 
was ſo immenſe; yet, when loſing fight of Engliſh 
land, he reproached himſelf for riſking ſo ſacred a 


depoſit as the poſthumous letters of his kind maſter, 
by carrying them with him into fituations where 


their ſafety could not be a moment inſured. 


There was a fimplicity about John's character that 
enforced belief; he told, what his officer thought, a 


ſtrange, incoherent tale about the nature of the truſt 
repoſed in him; but he told it with ſo many ſymp- 
toms of truth, that he got leave to ſend the letters 
incloſed in an envelope, addreſſed as before mentioned, 
with ſome packets of the Captain's from Madeira. 
Recollecting this circumſtance, and not doubting but 
the reſpect he had ever felt for the Colonel was the 
proper ſentiment every other perſon would feel ſor ſo 
good and great a man, and that, conſequently, to 


know his will, and to obey it, would be one and the 
ſame thing, he joyfully embraced Roſa's propoſal. 


He could go, he ſaid, round to Scotland by ſea for 
little or nothing ; for as he had been ſo often and to 


long on ſalt water, it would be hard if he could not 


work out his paſſage ;—but he would firſt go to the 
India Houſe, and make a few inquiries there; then he 
would next get a few tight clothes, that he might 


not diſgrace his dear young lady when he waited on | 


her for orders; and then he would ſet off for the north. 
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The fluſh of animation which et John” 8 


pallid countenance as he uttered the laſt word, aroſe 


from his generous and difintereſted attachment to 
Roſa; while ſhe, who had not the ſmalleſt idea of 


advantage to herſelf, was equally dated in the hope of 


ſeeing him enjoy the comfortable ſubſiſtence he had fo 


well earned, out of the fortune of his deceaſed 


maſter. 


The ſtage, which mm] in the city; ſtopped at the 
firſt coach- ſtand. Lady Gauntlet's ſervant appeared 
at the door, and ſaid, his orders were to attend our 


heroine to Madame La Croix. | 
Roſa lookgd anxiouſly at John: ſhe had heard 


from her new protectreſs that Madame La Croix was 


the beſt creature in the world; but where that beſt 
creature lived was a point on which ſhe was totally 


ignorant; and as her old friend had abſolutely fixed 


that ſhe muſt not appear to know him in his preſent 


ſhabby plight, ſhe could not well aſk the ſervant for 
the addreſs of the perſon to whom he was going to 


aitend her. | 
John underſtood the language of the heart better 


than many of his ſuperiors, and his countenance was 
1o plain an index to his own, that ſhe could not mit- 


take the confidence with which he meant to bid her 


make herſelf eaſy, and leave every thing to him. 


Stepping into the hack, ſhe once more fixed her 
eyes on John, and could not reſtrain her tears, While 
he, affecting to look out of the oppoſite window, 
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gave a ftout hem! and ſhe was again ſeparated. from 
every. being of whom the had knowledge, or for 
whom ſhe had affection. 


CHAP. VI. 


A French Milliner, 3 a Libel on the fa — 
3 Ladies of oe 1 


Manane EA CROTX kred in a faſhionable 
Rreet, at the p:-lite end of the town, where her houſe, 
furniture, and apartments were all, ke herſelf, 
extremeiy handiome. She received our heroine with 
the eaſe of an old aequaintance, and treated her with 


the politeneſs of a new one; the was indeed fo much 
every thing to every body, that Roſa was ready to 


ſay with her patroneſs, Madame La Croix is the 
beſt creature in the world. | 
Madame's ficck in trade was ee with great 


taſte in a few glais cates, and the ladies who honoured 
her with their cuſtom lounged, with their friends, 


about every room in her elegant houſe ; the kept a few 


ſmart work- women, who, however, were ſeldom called 


on to aſſiſt in the fale of the tafty frippery they were 
employed 
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ö to 3 for Mate always waited on 
her cuſtomers herſelf. 

The furniture, ornaments, and taſte of the houſe, 
correiponded more with the beauty of the owner than 
with the conveniences of her - buſineſs ; a certain air 
of ſomething,” too exquiſite for deſcription, ran 
through the whole, and indeed gave it more the 
appearance of a n of luxury than a houſe for 

trade. 

Roſa had an a of obſerving on the firſt 
day that Madame's connexions were of the higheſt 
rank; the carriages that ſtopped at door were 
emblazoned with coronets, and ſo judicious were the 
attentions of the handſome milliner, that the often 
contrived to wait on the ladies and their friends in 
different apartments—a delicacy the more to be praiſed, 
as the had alſo the honour to ſupply men of faſhion 
with Bruſſels point-lace, and other artieles, for which 
inleed the had a great demand. Roſa, though 
charmed with Madame, amuſed by the variety of the 
v-c!]-fancied habiliments made in her houſe, and elated 

with hope of being ſoon fettled in ſome or other of 
the high connexions ſhe daily ſaw, waited with great 
anxiety the- arrival in town of Lady Gauntlet ; and 
this impatience was not leſſened, by finding herſelf an 
object of curious examination to ſome of Madame 

La Croiz's cuſtomers, and many of her friends. to 

vaom, with the higheſt apparent good * 

introduced her. . 
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— Wren a tn en ——— PUPUPUU—VU MHH | = | * — _ | 
Madame La Croix, though a native of Paris, ſpoke 
Engliſh fluently; ſhe was, notwithſtanding, very 
much pleaſed to find Roſa could converſe with her in 


French ; and one geatleman, rather paſt the meridian 
of life, who, whether friend or cuſtomer of the fair 


milliner, made it in his way to call ſeveral times in 


the courſe of the day, and always walk, without 


being 2nnounced, into the fitting-parlour, gravely 


affured her ſhe was a perfe& paragon. 


The ſecond day of Roſa's refidence in - west, 


ſhe ſent, under Madame's directions, a couple of 
chairman into the city for her trunks, and received a 


note with them from the book-keeper, informing her 
he had a letter left with him, which he had engaged 
not to deliver but into her own hands, and requeſted 
to know when and where he might ſee her. ; 

Roſa bluſhed. One image always preſented itlelf to 


her mind on occaſions like this, where imagination 


was left at large. A letter! who but Montreville 
would write to her with ſuch extreme caution; yes, 
it muſt be Montreville, - and her colour increaſed. 
Madame had the eye of a lynx. . Lou are 
always very charming, my little friend, ſaid ſhe; 
but that billet— ah, what a lovely effect it has ! 3 
- Roſa bluſhed more deep. 
„Oh Mademoiſelle! continued 8 4 you 


are a little rogue, I ſee that; there is a Ra man in 


the world.” 


Raſa 
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Roſa was now alarmed; Madame would 3 
be queſtioned by her patroneſs; and ſhould the fu - 
pect her of carrying on a private correſpondence with 
2- lover, heavens! how dreadful ! fuch an idea muſt 
lower her in the eſtimation of a being fo pure and 
prudent as Lady Gauntlet ; nay, it was a ſuſpicion 
ſhe could not bear in the © beſt creature in the world ;”* 
' ſhe heſitated an anſwer, part an excuſe for her con- 
fuſion, and part denying the accuſation. 

Madame laughed it off as a joke, but beheved it in 
downright earneſt, and whiſpered it in confidence to 
the gentleman who honoured her with his frequent 
_ calls. 

By the third day this gentleman was become part 
of the family, and Madame's kindneſs to Roſa in- 
creaſed with his viſits. 
Saturday a handſome coach waited to take 3 
and her ſpouſe, for Madame had a ſpouſe, though he 
was ſeldom ſeen or ſpoken of in the family, to their 
country villa, and Roſa was invited to be of _ 

party. 
As this was the firſt word ſhe had heard of coach or 
villa, ſhe was not prepared for the invitation. Lady 
Gauntlet was every hour expected in town; and as 
ſhe employed herſelf in new modelling her old clothes, 
| the heſitated about accepting it; but Madame would 
not be refuſed, and ſhe muſt go in Madame dn 
to Madame's . 
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country, was reverſed in Madame's eſtablihments; 


the houſe where her trade was carried on, vied in 
luxury and ornament with of her —_ 
_cuſiomers. 

Large mirrors, indus fofas, down cuſhions, 


curtains of the fineft chintz, lined with roſe-colour : 
Perfian, and indeed all the furniture of the firſt taſte 
and expence decorated the N at her houſe 


In —— fret. 
At the villa every thing was * convenient, and 


nuſeful, but no more. I muſt, ſaid Magame, 
have air—1 c 


week. 72 : — 
Roſa thought it very reaſonable. 


« And I muſt have a coach to carry ks * | 


and forwards, and to air when I am in the country. 


Roſa was happy ſhe could command ſuch conre- 


niences; and fo, reconciled to the villa and the coach, 
they would have ſat down to chefs, had not the con- 
ſtant viſiter arrived, and interrupted them. 


The third day returnzd Madame, her ſpouſe, and 


Roſa to town the confiant viſiter having left them 


the ſecond day. During the ride, Madame profeſſed 
more kindneſs than ever for Roſa, and, for the firſt 


time, expreſſed a curioſity to know the nature of her 
dependance on the Counteſs of Gauntlet. 
Roſa, with her uſual frankneſs, confeſſed the very 


Light claims ſhe had on the protection on which all 
c = her 
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her hopes Ana and was 8 with a warm 
eulogy on the beautiful Counteſs, when Madame 
ſurpriſed her with a propoſal, which could have no 
motive, ſhe ſaid, but the avowed one, of retaining an 


agreeable companion: this was for her to remain 


in — ſtreet, as her aſſiſtant, provided, however, 
Lady Gauntlet approved it. 

Roſa had an inherent, and even to herſelf, on a 
occaſions, an unaccountable pride about her; ſhe was- 
conſcious that ſhe had no reſource but in her own in- 
duftry and talents, and felt the ſtrongeſt defire to exert 
them; but there was ſomething in trade, in buying 
and felling to advantage, very retrograde to her feel 
ings; and though Madame's buſineſs was certainly 
tranſacted with great eaſe, and, as it appeared, no lets 
profit, ſhe could not prevail on herſelf to accede to 
the propoſal. - Madame was evidently piqued, but 
had poſſibly her own reaſons for dropping the ſubject, 
which ſhe did without abating in attention to Rofa. . 

On their arrival in — ſtreet, ſhe found, to her 
infinite joy, a card from Lady Gauntlet, appointing 
der to breakfaſt in Pall- mall the next morning. 

After the firſt emotion of joy, Roſa felt an unac- 
countable weight at her heart; ſhe was alternate! y 
clated by hope, and depreſſed by fear; her all was at 
{take ; her deſtiny ſeemed to hang on the next morn- 
ing. She ſelected the beſt of the clothes the had been 
aſſiſted to modernize by Madame La Croix's work 
women, laid them in readineſs, took up a bock, tried 


a 
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to read, to work, to draw, to write; all would not 


do; fear, or ſome other preſentiment, predominated 


over hope. She recollected her friend John Brown : 


a week had near elapſed, and neither his preſence, nor 
any tidings from him, confirmed the aſſu rance of his 
She wept for the firſt time under Ma- 
dame La Croix's roof, and declined going down to 
- ſupper with that lady and her conſtant viſiter. 


parting looks. 


The next morning, having dreſſed with that taſte and 
neatneſs which always diſtinguiſhed her, ſhe ordered a 
chair, and was carried to Felan before Madame 


| La Croix was ftirnng. 
Lady Gauntlet was an extraordinary inſtance of 


what women ſhould be, and as extraordinary an in- 
ſtance of what they ſhould not be: 


mind well ſtored with all the faſcinating agr&mens that 
give ſoul to beauty, and render the hour of . ſweet 
converſe more enchanting than the moſt luxu- 


rious tenderneſs ;—ſuch was Lady Gauntlet to man: 


to woman, ſhe was all ſmiles, all Tweetneſs, all polite- 


neſs, condeſcenfion, and N innocent frankneſs; 
ſhe could | 


look like the ici flower, 
cc But be the ſerpent under it.” 


She ſeemed rather to be ſolicited to ſhare, than to lead 


diſſipation; and was ſuch an economiſt of time, or 
Ather ſuch a Machieval in the diftribution of it, that, 


4 | _ however 


formed to attract, 
to engage, to enſlave all eyes by her beauty, ſhe had a 


b 
n 
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however late ſhe retired to reſt, ſhe was at the hour of 
nine in her drefling-room i in the morning. 


She received our heroine with one of thoſe endear= 


ing ſmiles, which has coſt many a wife her peace, and 
many an huſhand his honour ; and, placing her by her 
iide, enquired how ſhe had paſſed her time with Mrs. 
La Croix. +1: N 

Roſa was charmed with the kindneſs of her recep- 
tion, and looked up to the Counteſs as a being of ſu- 
perior, if not a celeſtial order. Overcome by grateful 
ſenſibility and reſpect, it was ſome moments be- 
fore ſhe could utter a ſyllable ; and when, a little reco- 


vered, ſhe raiſed her eyes, they glanced on a picture 


that ſtruck her ſpeechleſs ; nor was this ſurpriſing 
it was Montreville : his eyes, his commending brow, 
his oval fine-formed face, his handſome mouth; nay 
it was—no, it was not himſelf—not fo young ſo full 
of health, of animation ; nor was the character of the 
face ſo expreſſive of candour and benevolence, but the 
likeneſs ſo true, that Roſa was near fainting. 

Lady Gauntlet was all attention ; ſhe rung for her 
woman ; water and drops were brought. 

| Roſa revived ; ſhe ventured a ſecond glance at the 


picture, thought it leſs like, and after a third, could 


both apologize for her behaviour, and thank her 
charming protectreſs. 

As Roſa was as beautiful as her Ladyſhip, and as 
ſhe had in her mind and manner all which that lady 
ſo well affected, Nature defigned them congenial 
| | ſpirits ; 
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L ſpirits; and it was as natural fer the Counteſs to be 
pleaſed with a real diſplay of the graces ſhe affumed, 
as it was for Rofa to look up with a fort of humble 
admiration to a woman of ſuch high rank, ſo lovely, 
and fo emineatly accompliſhed, who at the ſame time 
| poſſeſſed ſuch feeling and ſenſibilitxg. 
Lady Gauntlet was gazing with filent wonder on 
a young creature ſo much an object for tempta- 
tion, and yet ſo fortified to reſiſt it, and Rota kiſſ- 
ing her hand with the moſt reſpectful ardour, When a 
lady entered, unannounced, and flew to embrace the 
Counteſs. 

Lady Gauntlet directed a glance at Roſa, which had 
2 particular meaning, as ſhe preſented her; and the 
ſtranger, after examining her like a &xitie in the human 
face divine, exclaimed, She is handſome! ! pray A 
Who is ſne? 
2 Gauntlet was never at a fault: Sbe | 
is, faid ſhe, <a young perſon whom I am anxious 
th place in ſome very regular family, as companion or 
governeſs. She is very accompliſhed, ſings charm- 
ingly, dances well, writes quick and free, well born, 
and better educat | 
And how, As our faſtädious als: could Lady 
Gauntlet poſſibly tell how v charmingly Roſa ſung, how 
finely ſhe danced, or how freely ſhe wrote ? Did the 
Vain thing introduce theſe mighty matters into the 
_ Kiftory of her misfortunes? 
Mak : 1 
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Then why did Lady Gauntlet aſſert what ſhe did 
not know? ==; 

It was the habit to which her 3 accuſtomed 

herſelf when ſhe had a point to carry, in which caſe, 
her melodious voice, ſmooth periods, and courtly 
phraſes, were Never ſhackled by a ſtrict regard to 
truth. 
_ Mrs. Woudbe: the lady 3 ran to her Ladyſhip' 80 
embrace, was one of that deſcription of people, who 
are ycleped quality binding. Mrs. Waudbe had 
undoubtedly a father and mother at ſome period or 
other of her exiſtence; but having the good fortune to 
attract the regard of a very rich man, the became his 
wife, and the rage of the bucks of the day, without 
any body troubling themſelves to trace her family or 
education, which, truth to ſay, would have cott ſome 
labour. 

Mr. Woudbe, the lucky fon of a more lucky father, 
who had the common good fortune to drive his own 
tet of bright bays, while the unthinking produgal, to 
whom he was ſteward, ſaw his paternal acres go to 
the hammer, was rich enough to pleaſe his fancy in a 
wife ; that wife ſo pleaſed half the town, that, Uke 
Lord Gauntlet, the firit characters took him by the 
hand. Proud of the honour conferred on him by the 
Nobles of the land, he ſufferedhis pretty wife to eater- 
tain, and be entertained like a Princeſs ; at the fame 
time proteſting to his friends, and declaring to herſelf, 
that if once he had reaſon to ſuppoſe her capable of 

injuring 


* 
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injuring him in the tender point, he would turn her 
out of doors without a ſhift ; and very happy it was 
for the pretty wife, that detection did not follow 
offence, otherwiſe not even the gods can tell how 
often poor Mrs. Woudbe would have been turned « out 
ſhiſtleſs. 

While the bud of 3 W nay, even while 
the roſe was full blown, the Nobles continued to viſit 
the lady, and take the huſband by the hand; during 
which period, whatever exceſs or caprice diſtinguiſhed 
the firſt belles of the age, was ſure to be imitated by 
Mrs. Woudbe ; the had her fetes, her public breakfaſts, 
her private plays, her concerts, her archery, her conver- 
ſations, and there was a time when ſhe was one of the 
© beſt bats in the county; but as ſhe might have learned, 


even from an old almanack, * all things change, 


and as the men were no longer to be tempted to get 


agues at her country ſeat, or ſurfeits at her town rel | 


_ dence, the ladies dropped off of courſe. 

Ladies! ! ! 

If a novel writer muſt be taxed for truth and proba- 
bility every third line, what is to become of the avo- 


cation, or profefſion, or confeſſion, or what the World 


pleaſes? The reader is warned, that the author will 
plead her privilege, and in future annihilate time, 
ſpace, and circumſt 
it: but this once the afſures them, that in a certain 
country called Utopia, ladies of the firſt diſtinction, 
and who have even never been found out themſelves, 


Ee, whenever the ſtory requires | 
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— ᷣ “h?e , 


will make one at the moſt ridiculous puppet-thew 


giren by women with whom they never affociate,. 


whoſe whole lives are paſſed in a continued ſcene of 
abandoned depravity, and who literally rob the miſer- 
able proftitute of her hire ; but the grand fecret, that 
is the Utopian ſecret, is, the men are there. 

Mrs. Woudbe was now becoming a very miſerable 
woman : ſhe had a tall daughter, and no adorers ; the 
made her parties, and invited her friends as uſual, hut 


every ſoul was engaged: ſhe married her daughter 


fill nobody came. The poor woman was reduced 


to deſpair, when Lady Gauntlet took pity on her, 


and carried a chere amie, of high rank, five days out 
of every ſeven, to dine with Mrs. Woudbe. This 
was a very coſtly conſolation, and bore fo hard on 
Mr. Woudbe's allowance for houſekeeping, that he 
inſiſted on paſting four of the winter months at his 
ſeat in the country. | 

The country! how can a woman, whoſe life has 
paſſed in loſing one lover, and gaining another; who 
hates reading, and dares not think; who, pining for 


the never-to-be-recalled paſt, cannot enjoy the pre- 
ſent ; who, weary of living, fears to die; how can 


uch a woman exiſt in the country e 

But the evil was irremediable ; ſhe opened her fad 
heart to her friend, Lady Gaùntlet—her Ladythip at 
once ſaw into Woudbe's motive—ſhe was affected — 


the houſe was really convenient Woudbe's dinners | 


were good, his wine n and his wife accom- 
modating 


e enn 
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5 that her regret was fincere : the fk 


acutely for herſelf, but could not take the trouble to 


adviſe her diſtreſſed friend, nor, till the inſtant when 


; 4 


her exquiſite miſery. - | 
Lord Denningcourt had once, as Mrs. F evirtking 
ſaid, a character. So young, ſo handſome, and 
* ſo generous as he was at his entree into life, it was not 
in the nature of things for him to be leſs than a favour- 
ite in the firſt circles; but as Lady Gauntlet and her 
friend, Mrs. Woudbe, were rather too far advanced in 


| life to be his Lordſhip's taſte, he had, and perhaps he 


was the only man who could reſiſt the faſcination of 


the one lady, and totally overlook the other. The 


Counteſs had the world at her feet; but as one ſtub- 
born being rebelled againſt her ſovereign power, he 
was of more importance than all the reſt; and though 
few ladies die of paſſion for a tounger, he was the mag- 


net that induced her to oblige her little Lord with 


her company at Mufhroom-Place ; for, though the 
was in the ſecret of his family arrangements, nothing 
ſhort of her own gratification would have carried her 
_ thither. | 
To infinnate that Lord Denningeourt was ignorant 
of the Counteſs's partiality, would be to ſuppoſe him 
ignorant alſo of the manners of the age, or extremely 
ſtupid. He was neither; but though he had been a 
man or intrigue, all his amours had more than mere 


cuſtom and ton to recommend them; and he had 2 
6 5 ſtrong 


— 


ſhe entered her drefling-room, beſtowed a thought on 
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fro rong propenſity to believe the beſt fide of every 


body's character, and to pity the worſt. He did not b 


of courſe think Lady Gauntlet a Lucrece ; but felf- 
flattery, of which he had a competent ſhare, perſuaded 
him an attachment fo perievering (it had now lafted 


three or four years, that is, whenever they happened 


to meet} muſt be an uncommon one; and though 
he had not the leaſt inclination to abate of his in- 
difference, he could not help treating her with parti- 
cular reſpect. : 

Lady Gauntlet- ſaw, through that apathy which 
was becoming habitual, a concern for tue young per- 


ion whoſe note to him involved her in ſuch difficul- 


ties; and ſhe alſo ſaw a diſguſt he could ill conceal, 
'ncrealing every moment againit his intended wife; 
me took advantage of the moment, and made herſelf 
the confident of his feeling in both points. 

He admired Roſa; he ſpoke of her embarraſſment 


with compaſſion, and with regret of her unprotected 


ſituation; he ſhrank from the narrow mind his in- 
tended- and almoſt affianced wife betrayed, and de- 

clared, while ſhe fed the jealo! aſy of her fantaſtical 
iter, and betrayed her pwn envy, by revilmg a 


lovely, unoffending girl, the looked like an abſolute 


fury. 

* You admire this charming young woman, Lord 
Denningcourt, ſaid Lady Gauntlet, with infinite 
loftneſs in her eyes and manner. 
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Not as a woman, Lady Gauntlet, replied his 
Lordſhip, © but as an unprotected, nay, do you not 
ſee ſhe is a perſecuted young creature? 

<« Shall I protect her, Lord Denningcourt *'? 

His Lordſhip looked ſurpriſed. 

«© Will it oblige you? 

He kiſſed her fair hand. 
ſelf, dear Counteis. 

Will it oblige you? 


He kiſſed both fair hands; and che lady took the 


firſt opportunity to ſteal from the company in ſearch 
of the diſtreſſed damſel, whom ſhe was anxious to pro- 


<< It will—honour your- 


tect, not only for, but from Lord Denningcourt ; and 


an opportunity already half offered. 

Poor Mrs. Woudbe, in ranſacking her invention for 
expedients to kill time in the country, hit on one which 
required all Lady Gauntlet's command of countenance 
to hear without laughing outright. 

Mrs. Woudbe had been the firſt at a every 
tung; - but ſtill there was a point of notoriety, which 


her reſidence in the country only could attain—ſhe 


would write a book. 
« A book, child! 1 exclaimed 1 G 


hat, would you write the Harlot's Progreſs 
was on her lips; but ſhe checked the impulſe of faire, 
which would ſo well deſerve a retort. 

Les, a book! As to your Burneys, and Smiths, 
and Moores, and Pratts, and ſuch odd quizzes, one 


might make as good ſtories from what one ſees in one's 


own 
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own h or your Ladythip' s, and indeed every 


family I know; but as to caſtles, and chains, and 
moats, and lovers, theſe now are the things that plea 
me; and I am ſure I could out-horror the wax figure 
all to nothing, if I couid but write a little fafter, and 
ſpell a little better. = 
* Keep an amanuenſis,”” ſaid Lady ane 

This converſation, which paſſed the laſt time the _ 
fair friends met, recurred to Lady Gauntlet's recol- 
lection in the moment of Mrs. Woudbe's entrance 
« Yes,” ſaid ſhe, internally, © the ſhall write, and 
my protegee ſhall be her amanuenſis. Her Lady- 


ip requeſted Roſa to walk into the next room, to 


look at fome drawings of her daughter's; and then, 
aſter hearing a catalogue of diſtreſſes from poor 
Mrs. Woudbe, mentioned her young friend and the 
book. 


Mrs. Woudbe faid the was a very lovely girl; and, 


inſtead of writing books for her, which indeed the was 
afraid would wear out her patience, might amuſe her, 
anſwer letters, fill up cards; and, above all, being fo 
pretty, and, as her Ladyſhip ſaid, fo accompliſhed, her 
attraction might help to fill her deſerted rooms, and 


once more bring her parties into faſhion. 
All this, and more, _ Gauntlet was ſure would 


happen. 


« But will the go into the horrid country with 


me? aſked Mrs. Woudbe, in a deſponding accent. 


vor. iv. > That 
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— 


That too Lady Gauntlet pledged herſelf for ; and 


Mrs. Woudbe. rejoiced at ſuch an acquiſition; was 


impatient to fix every thing terms ſhe left to Ker 


friend, for the morrow was her doomſday; to-mor- 
row the left London without a party for four long 
months, and it was now the middle of October. 
Lady Gauntlet went herſelf to fetch Roſa; and, 
having hurried over the character of Mrs. Woudbe, 


as a good ſort of an ignorant woman, abounding in 
_ riches, announced the fituation ſhe had procured for 


her, with a ſalary of fifty g guineas. The only draws 


back on the eligibility of the ſituation, ſhe confeſſed, 
was an obligation to go directly to one of the fineſt 
* ſeats in England, where an - extenſive and well- 


choſen library of books, muſic, drawing, and ſuch 


domeſtic amuſements , were all the reſources from 


ennui. 


«<< AH!” 3 Roſa, with energy, and colouring 


from exceſs of grateful pleaſure. 
Then you can live happily in the country: * ſaid 
Lady Gauntlet, embracing her, and affecting to attri- 


bute the real pleaſure ſhe felt at the early and unex- 
pected completion of her own ſecret wiſh, to joy at the 


eſtabliſhment of her little friend, as ſhe now gaily 
called her. But before I preſent you in your new 
character, ſaid the, < I muſt ſpeak of Lord 
Denningcourt. You bluſh! Does his name then 
excite ſo much Fan, or 1s it painful to ſpeak of 


him? 
1 either, 
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Deither, my amiable oak” | anſwered Roſa, 
with an air of ingenuity that confirmed her words. 
« Tf I bluſh, it is becauſe I feel] have been ſo ungrate- 
ful as not to think of one: to whom I owe ſo much hap- 
pineſs 23. is Lord Denningcourt I muſt thank for 
Lady Gauntlet's goodneſs; but believe my vou can 
ſneak on no ſubject that will give me pain. 0 

Lady Gauntlet ſeldom felt a riſing bluſh; when the 
extraordinary circumſtance did happen, the maſk, of 
rouge happily concealed it : at this moment the was 
conicious of the weakneſs, and turned away her head ; 
hut, after a pauſe, Well, ſhe reſumed, © ] believe 
every word you ſay ; and you muſt believe II can 
have no—that is, I have only your intereſt and honour 
at heart, when I hint it is by no means neceflary 
for Lond Denningcourt to know exa I where you 
are,” = / 

bs ce not, ceplied Roſa, with a cheerful and 
ready acquieſcence which was very acceptable to the 
Counteſs ; and Mrs. Feverſham's hints at that mo- 
ment recurring to her recollection, ſo accordant with 
the reſerve recommended by her ay. p, ſhe re- 
E = No, certainly not. 

* You are a charming and a good girl, faid 
the Counteſs ; ** I with my daughters were as com- | 
plying.” | 

+ Your daughters!“ Tepe Roſa, tears” ſtarting 

into her eyes; Ah! how happy are they in ſuch a 


mother! Enviable bleſſing! a mother, whoſe vir- 
ns | tues 
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tues and whoſe example pure ſpirits muſt exult to 
emulate.” 2 — 

Lady Gauntlet again turned her ſace another way, 
and haſtily paſſing to the drefling-room, preſented New 
to her friend as her now ſettled companion. 

Mrs. Wondbe ſaluted her very gracioufly: aſked if 
| ſhe could bear the odious country—ſtared at hearing 
it was her choice could not think how eit were poſ- 
fible. But her almoſt incredulous wonder had in it 


a certain degree of comfort; with a companion fo 


cheerful, all her hours could not be quite deplorable: 
ſhe longed to begin the experiment, and even propoſed 


carrying her home in. the carriage to dine with Mr. 


vw oudbe. 

Lady Gauntlet ſaw no objeRion to the obliging 
offer, as ker things might be ſent after her. . 
ERoſa modeſtly ſuggeſted the propriety of taking 
leave of a perſon from whom ſhe had received great 


civilities. | 


Lady Gauntlet would take all the return Bebel 


for thoſe civilities on herſelf; but perceiving, by Roſa's 
_ Intelligent countenance, that ſhe really had a deſire to 
return to Madame La Croix, her Ladyſhip, whoſe 
Iong-practiſed coinciding ſweetneſs was grown too 
much into nature to ſuffer her to oppoſe the wiſhes of 
auy being with whom ſhe was connected, by dires 


2 * -begged - ſhe would act in that and every other 


reſpect as was moſt agreeable to herſelf; for ſuch was 
her confidence in the right turn of her mind, her ap- 
+ | probation 
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probation would even anticipate every ſtep the would 
chuſe to take. How painfully flattering to the grate - 
ful Roſa was this goodneſs, and how certain to carry 
every Point the politic Countels projected ! | 

Mrs. Woudbe, who had a thouſand horrid regula- 
tions to make previous to her baniſhment, took her 
leave, and left her future companion to vent the 
thankful effuſions of her heart at ** feet of her noble 
protectreſs. 

All that was kind, 6 and denen 
was Lady Gauntlet; all that was reſpectfully enthuſi- 
aſtic and grateful, was her protegte. Again the for- 


mer reminded the latter of the prudence, not to ſay 


neceſſity, of concealing from Lord Denningcourt 


her reſidence and ſituation; and to render her ſecre 


more ſecure, ſhe recommended it to her, not to inform 
La Croix where or with whom ſhe was going to rub- 


ticate; for though La Croix was certainly the beſt 


creature in the world, ſhe was not infallible ; but nei- 
ther the nor any other perſon could tell what they did 
not Know —ergo, neither Madame La Croix, nor any 


other perſon, was to be truſied with the a 


of that morning. 

Thus flattered, careſſed, and protected, fitting on a 
French ſofa, in an elegant, highly-ornamented dreſts- 
ing- room, the perfumes of Arabia breathing round 
from China vaſes filled with blooming ſweets, by 
the fide of a woman whoſe beauty and affability 


were as ſuperior as her rank—how could Roſa, fur- 
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rounded by the ſpells of faſcination, refiſt or ſuſpect 
the enchantreſs? Or how, in pledging her ſacred word M 
and honour, to Keep her fituation a profound ſecret, in ca 
ſuch a moment, and ſuch company, recollect her prior lg 
engagement with poor John Brown, © to LA his 
. with every ſtep ſhe too.. ay 
Roſa's heart was as pure ant as naturally perfect . Lo 
her perſon was lovely ; but, as that able delineator of a 
the human mind, Lady Gauntlet, ſaid of Madame the 
Ii Croix, ſhe was not infallible; the at this in- c the 
ſtant Toro John Brown, an every 3 made to 1 
zo We 
tive 


The Counteſs now 7 having ordered her toilette, ſent 
her own chair with Roſa. Madame La Croix wel- a he 
comed her with 2s much warmth as if her abſence had 
robbed her of a dear indulgence - and her countenance 
fell, when ſhe underſtood a few hours longer only cred 
would terminate her reſidence in- fireet; but as ſne 
- proteſted no perſon in the world could more truly re- 
ſpect and love the charming Counteſs of Gauntlet than 

her humble ſelf, ſo no being coald more implicitly 
believe all ſhe did was right: yet it was impoſſible to 

know the lovely Miſs W Ange and not regret the 
being deprived of ber ſociety: for her part, the had 
never felt ſo diſpoſed to love any perſon on ſo ſnort an 

[acquaintance ; and there was a certain perſon in the 
world, a man of high rank and fortune, who would 


be in deſpair. 


In 
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In that inftant, while Roſa was wondering whether 
Madame alluded to Lord Lowder or Lord Denning- 
court, and how ſhe became acquainted with the de- 
igns of either, to her utter confuſion and diſmay, a 


high- varniſhed carriage drew up to the door, and the 
ſaw Sir Jacob 1 hand out the beautiful Lady 


Lowder. 
Madame La Croix inſtantly leſt the parlour to attend 
the Lady and her eſcort, in too much haſte to obſerve 
the change 1 in Roſa's countenance. 
It was now ſhe regretted the not accepting Mrs. 
Woudbe's offer, and now ſhe alſo recollected her mo- 


tives for declining it; and much as ſhe defired to quit 


a houſe hitherto ſo unexceptionable, yet to quit it, and 
not ſee honeſt John — not explain to him her fituation 


not ſettle a mode of correſpondence—not give him 


credentials to Scotland ;—how, Oh! how could 


ſne anſwer it to her heart, and to her honour, to do 


that ? | 
Lady Gauntlet's injunctions, to obſerve a total 
ſence in reſpect to where ſhe was going, to Madame 
La Croix, were not the leſs binding for the tweet and 


gentle manner in which they were enforced ; fe could 


have no intereſt in the arrangement, none in the con- 
cealment; /e was influenced by the principles of be- 
nevolence to aſſiſt the friendleſs, and by thoſe of virtue 


to protect the innocent: and however intereſting to 


all Roſa's former and preſent feelings the preſerving an 
intercourſe with John, yet ſuch was her reſpect to the 
H 4 opinion 
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opinion of "ou Seo; fuch her idea of the ſablimity | 
of her virtue, and ſuch her own real apprehenfion of 


infult, if again reduced to the friendleſs and forlorn 
fituation from which ſhe had been ſo unexpectedly de- 


" hHvered, that ſhe determined to make Lady Gauntlet 


the confidant of the diftreſsfu] dilemma ſhe was in „ re- 
ſpecting her old friend, and ſubmit to her ſuperior 


wiſdom, and that innate tenderneſs of nature, for 


_vhich ſhe gave her full credit, the future means of core 
reſponding with him. | 


While thus recurring to her ownimmediate fituation, | 
ſhe almoſt forgot the perſons who, to ber aſtoniſhment, 


were under the fame roof with herſelf. 


She was fo entirely a ſtranger to the leſs culpable 
fide of Sir Jacob Lydear's character, that ſhe could 


not even give him credit for the ſervice he had 


rendered her in removing her from Muſhroom Place. 


The recollection of his conduct in Vorkſhire rendered 
her ſuſpicious of the motives for an act by which the 
was benefitted; and there was nothing the more 
dreaded than being ſeen by him. Once ſhe had 4 
tranſient ſuſpicion that he was the perſon of rank and 


fortune Madame La Croix alluded to; but if he 
bad come: to the hapſe on ſuch an errand, would 
Lady Lowder have been his companion? An inter- 


view with her old ſchool-companion was, indeed, 


Ettle leſs defred, though not ſo much feared, as with 


Sir Jacob. 


While 
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While in with her eyes fixed ad th windows | 


blind on Lady Lowder's coach, ſhe ruminated on her 
_ fituation, ſhe ſaw it draw off to make way for. ano- 
ther carriage not leſs ſhewy, though the pannels were 
only ornamented with an humble W. out of which 
ſtepped Mrs. Woudbe. —_ 

A fluſh of joy overſpread Roſa's a and the 
was on the point of flying to her, but Lady Gauntlet's 


injunction arreſted her ſteps. . 


Io claim Mrs. Woudbe's protection would de to 
zacquaint not only Madame La Croix, but the Muſh- 
rooms, the Lowders, and every body from whom the 
wiſhed to be concealed, with her ſituation ; and expoſe 
the generòus Counteſs to the ill offices of thoſe people 
ſo unworthy to be called her friends. 

Lady Lowder, like Mrs. Woudbe, were i 
both Madame's cuſtomers ; accident had certainly 
brought the latter thither, and why not the former ? 
As to Sir Jacob's being in London, and in the train 
of his mother's viſiter, it was, though unexpected, a 
very natural cireumſtance. In the hope, therefore, ſhe 
might entirely eſcape obſervation, ſhe aſcended, by a 
back pair of ſtairs, to the room where the had flept ; 
and, after packing what clothes ſhe had out of her trunk. 
faw, within half an hour, from the window, Lady 
 Lowder ſtep alone into her carriage, that of Ms. 

Woudbe not being in waiting. 
An univerſal trepidation ſeized her. Her new pa- 
troneſs gone! Lady Lowder gone! and Sir Wr 
5 remaining! 
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apprehenſion. Les, it muſt be Sir Jacob the meant; 

he was her man of rank and faſhion ; he had made 

but too ſucceſsful inquiries after her; what nov 
ſhould ſhe do—how make her eſcape ? 1 


In that moment a tall handſome man, in a blue 


undreſs frock, a large cocked uniform hat and 
fierce cockade, ran gaily up the fteps of Madame's 
houſe, ſmartly rapped at the door, was let in; and 
io! at the ſame time, the formidable Baronet Was let 


cut; 


Roſa again refpired with freedom: ſhe reproached | 


herſelf for the balf-formed ſuſpicion of Madame; and 
having finiſhed packing her trunks, was, deſcending 
with alacrity to the parlour, when, one of the ſhew- 


ing-rooms being opened by the gentleman who juſt 


entered, ſhe ſaw Mrs. Woudbe advance, and heard her 
ſay, i in a reproachful tone, 6 You are a 
of an hour beyond your appointment. The cloſing 
the door prevented her ſeeing or hearing more; and the 
reached the parlour without a fingle comment on an 


incident which ſhe was too innocent and too N | 


to- ſuſpect was any thing extraordinary. 

She was, however, ſurpriſed to find Madame wah 
her writing-ftand open before her: this, however, ſhe 
ſoon reconciled to probability; for, as Madame had 

certainly quite as much pride as any French milliner 
need to have, and as ſhe had never ſpoken either of an 
| : acquaintance 


remaining! ſpite of the good impreſſion Madame's . 
Emeneſs had made on her mind, the trembled with - 
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acquaintance or cuſtomers who were not titled, Ars. 
Woudbe's rank, Roſa ſuppoſed, might be configned 
to ſome of the work-women. a 

In a few minutes Mrs. Woudbe's carriage + 
and; after it had waited a ſhort time, the Lady de- 
ſcended the ftairs, was met in the hall, and nme 
her carriage by Madame. 

What became of the gentleman wha outſtaid his 
appointment, was no part of Roſa's inquiry; the was 
now wholly taken up in making peace with her own 
heart, atoning, by every poflible attention to Ma- 


dame, for the injuſtice the had ſecretly done her; and. 
Madame, on her part, was fully occupied by endea- 
_ yours to draw from the unſuſpecting Roſa the place 


where ſhe might have the happineſs to fee her:; but 


had ſhe been fiſting the moſt practiſed, inſtead of the 


mot artleſs, of women, her attempts could not have 
been more completely defeated ; for Roſa, after con- 
fe Hing ſhe was under an obligation of honour not to 
reveal her deſtination, referred her to the Countels 


of Gauntlet, who ſhe doubted not would permit 


the friendly * ſne was ſo politely anxious to 


- 


Madame was. filenced” at once: the knew Lady 


Gauntlet muſt, have been impelled, by very ſtrong 


motives indeed, to take ſo beautiful a creature as 


| Roſa under her protection; ſhe ſuſpected that the 


charms of the young firanger had ſomehow, or fome 


where, attracted certain regards inimical to the 
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ber from the world juſtified thoſe ſuſpicions. 


Madame had herſelf formed ſome plans, which the | 


removal of Roſa muſt ſubvert ; but ſhe dared not at- 
tempt to counteract the will and TEC of the divine 
Counteſs. DS 

Well then, my charming friend, ”” exied Madame, 
« ſhould any event reſtore you to the liberty of n 
ing for yourſelf, you will not forget me. 5 

Roſa coloured: ſhe wiſned to 0 that ſhe was 
the moſt obliged creature to Lady Gauntlet, and 
the moſt happy, in ſubmitting every thing to her, 
in the world; but Madame's dinner was announced, 
and the n deeply her conſtant friend was out o 


town. 


from ſtreet in her carriage. Madame was ſo 
humble, ſo ſervile, and fo officious about the Counteſs, 
and, in her preſence, ſo unmindful of every thing elſe, 
that Roſa was ſpared any pain in the ſeparation ; 
and, when ſeated at the back of the vis-a-vis, her re- 
troſpect of the five minutes did not raiſe Madame in 


her eſtimation. | 
The Counteſs was 3 and Roſa did not 


preſume to break a filence, no leſs new than awful, 
While the carriage, like all other coroneted carriages, 
flew over the PIR till it en in Portman» 


ſquare. 


Mrs. 


Counteſs's deareſt intereſt, and the intention to conceal 


In the evening Lady Gauntlet called to take Roſa 
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Mrs. Woudbe received her with rapture; her eyes 


were red with weeping, but the made fully up for 


Lady Gauntlet's filence ; her tongue ran mceffanthy ; 
and had it been poſſible to annihilate time and ſpace, 
no woman would have been happier; for Mr. 

Woudbe had promiſed that, on her conſenting to ftay 
in the country four months inſtead of three, ſhe ſhould, 
on her return to town, give a maſquerade, and invite 


every body, which was the moſt delightful thing in 


the world; for, . ovuy body would be 


ſure to come. 

Lady Gauntlet's want of ſpirits was accounted for 
on the entrance of Mr. Woudbe, who delicately af- 
ſured her he was credibly informed, by ſome of her 
enemies, Lord Gauntlet was in danger of lofing both 
his title and eſtate. Her Ladyſhip aroſe with dig 
nity, embreced both Roſa and her friend without 
ſceming to have heard Mr. Woudbe, and permitted 
him to lead her to her carriage. 

Roſa burſt into tears. What had ſuch a woman 


enemies? Ah! well then might fo wretched a being as 
herſelf be oppreſſed and eta; well might the 


dear and charming woman appear out of ſpirits - her 


heart muſt beat in unifon with her Lord—with the 


father ofher children; her intereſt, her honour were his; 
his deprivations muſt affe&t—his griefs overwhelm ; 
—Ah! why was ſhe not permitted to uſe her humble 
efforts to conſole, to attend, to watch by her > | 


1 | « Oh, 


18 
L 


— iin ̃ pant. - 


On, 8 Woudbe, c 
— 2202 ods da 
expected you would amuſe me. 5 
Roſa recollected the duties of her ſituation; and tif 
apologized for the natural emotions of grief at parting w. 
with ber invaluable friend. Mr. Woudbe joined aff 
them, and was fo highly pleaſed with the addition his tra 
wife had made to the family, that the evening went 
off with fo much ſatisfaction on his part, eaſe on that we 
of his wife, and content on that of Roſa, it was not at 
till ſhewn to a handſome bed-chamber that ſhe la- cot 
mented Lady Gauntlet's domeſtic troubles on her own of 
account. The cloud which hung on her Ladyſhip 5 ſcr 
brow, prevented the intended confidence reſpecting _ =” 
poor John; and as the hour for their departure from 8 
town was fixed at ten, ſhe had no alternative but . 
Writing. dat 
If any thing could excuſe Mikes Woudbe's averſion we 
to-the retirement her huſband thought neceſſary, it = anc 
was his country-ſeat, and manner of living in it. The for 
| houſe was large without being convenient, {ſplendid W. 
without comfort, gaudy without elegance; its front ? 
was in the middle of a large dirty village, and the am 
_ _ rounds behind ſo loaded with old timber and young the 
plantations, as to obſtruct every poſiible view of the in! 
adjacent country. _- — VOL 
Initead of. a large EPI 88 the pans ſcer 
ment, origin 888 deſigned for that purpoſe, had been to: 


converted 
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converted into a theatre, a St. Cecilia's hall, and a 
Cancing-room. 

Mr. Woudbe read books of 8 and trea- 
tiſes on farriery, in a room erected in the garden; 
where, as he had good reaſons for not entruſting his 
affairs to a ſteward, he kept his own accounts, and 
tranſacted the juſtice buſineſs of the village. 7 

When Mrs. Woudbe did read at all; her ſtudies 
were the thumbed volumes of a little circulating hbrary 
at the next market town : the only books her manſion 
contained were a family Bible, ſome old ſchoel-books 
of her daughter, and a few novels publiſhed by ſub- 
ſcription, where ſhe þad the pleafure to fee her own 
name in the printed W liſt, among the er 
of quality. 

A few glaring roſes, painted by her half-educated 
daughter, and ituck over her dreffing-room chimney, 
were all the traits of drawing about Mrs. Woudbe, 
and ſhe did not underſtand a note of muſic.— So much 
for the elegant amuſements of the EY of Mr. 
Woudbe. 

Mrs. Woudbe could neither bear nde, nor be 

amuſed by the company the could command. Rota, 
the charming companion chance fo unexpectedly threw 
in her way, ſoon ſhared the fate of the reſt of her fa- 
vourites ; for Roſa was totally a firanger to all the 
ſcenes of delight ful diſfipation which furniſhed topics 


to amuſe her. She had neither read nor feen, and 


cou not talk on ſubjects to entertain her patroneſs, 
who 


- 
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* dies. very often, bak the company of her 


ignorant loquacious 1 Woman to chat of her elegant | 


companion. 


| After fatiguing herſelf Rot days by run- | 
ning over the houſe and grounds, rather to abuſe than 
ſhew them, the poor woman firſt became gloomy, 


then peeviſh, and at laſt rude. Nothing either Roſa or 
any other perſon did, pleaſed her; and the worſt part 
of her ill-humour fell, according to the old n 
her humble companion. 

If Roſa was cheerful, it DESI AE Ea had 
no trouble, no care, nothing to figh after : if, ſinking 
under the poignaney of retroſpection, her downeaſt 
eyes traced, without marking, the flowers on the car- 
pet, ſue was the dulleft creature in the univerſe—enough 
to give the horrors inftead of curing them ; and if, 
neither. gay nor grave, ſhe happened to hit the bappy 
medium — Oh how conceitedly infipid 1 

Roſa felt the ſlavery ſhe was in, but ſaw no pro- 


ſpect of emancipation that might not lead from bad to 


worſe, except Lady Gauntlet, when ſhe could dare to 
-acquaint her with her ſufferings, ſhould be pleaſed to 


recommend her to ſome other ſituation; and the an- 
| {wer the received from her Ladyſhip, in reſpect to her 


friend John, had increaſed her reſpect and gratitude 


for her patroneſs, without encouraging her to hope any 
future letters, except in anſwer to thoſe ns. 


Pleaſe to 2AM would be CONLEY | 


Her 


=, 
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Her Ladyſhip, in the moſt n terms, com- 
mended her attachment to an old friend; promiſed, if 


| he came to La Croix, where he had not yet been, the 


would herſelf give him an addreſs to Mr. Woudbe's, 
having ordered him to be ſent to her for that purpoſe : 


ſaid ſhe was going to Bath, &c. but gave no addreis 


there. 


This letter then, . many other daily mortifice- 


tions, was a new ſource of grief and perplexity : either 


ſome accident had happened to poor John, or he was 
deceived in the means by which he meant to acquaint 
himſelf with her refidence ; in either caſe, ſhe had no 
poſſible means of ſerving him, and felt every hour 
more keenly than the laſt, a misfortune which deprived 
her of a ſincere and honeſt, though humble friend, at 


a period, when the more the faw of his fuperiors, the 


more ſhe valued and regretted him. 

Sad and ſolitary were moſt of the hours the 
paſſed under Mrs. Woudbe's protection: the hu 
band was vulgar and purfe-proud; the wife peevith, 
ignorant, and often rude; they had no virtues, and, 
having no reſources within themſelves, could not be 
tolerable company to a third perſon. 

There was belonging to this houſe, which Mr. 
Wondbe bought a great bargain, a chapel, kept for 
ſhew, not devotion ; and an old out-of-tane organ, 
left in it by the former owner, ſtill remained ;—thither 
our poor beggar went, when the eold was not too in- 
- tenfe, to play, to [Os * and to ruminate on the inci- 
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to bamiſh from her heart, purſue her. 


There ſhe wept over the happy ſcenes of childhood 


at Mount-Pleaſank, there ſhe mourned for the good 
Major, and there ſhe bad full leiſure to recollect and 
regret the fate of his beautiful Kattie, and her leſs 
pitiable mother there indeed, all her early friends, 
as woll as late attachments, roſe in array before her 


dents of ber life; and thither too did the image of him, 
whom no change of circumſtance had power 3 | 


Hopeleſs fancy; —had Lady Gauntlet condeſcended to 


encourage her to write, dear Mrs. Harley was at 
Bath, and ſome happy chance might have diſcovered 
her addreſs ;—had ſhe been bleſſed with acquaintance 
or family connexions, through ſome or other of them 
ſhe might have found means of diſcovering the dear 
and beloved Mrs. Walſingham. 


| dear, dear companion of my youthful happineſs, why 
- muſt ſhe be loſt to the poor friendleſs Roſa? : 
A dreary winter, paſſed thus in unavailing regret 
and hopeleis deſpondence, could not act as a coſmetic 


on the complexion ; a green and yellow melancholy 


began to invade the lily of Roſa's face and neck; her 
appetite failed, and ſhe was faſt finking into deſpair, 
when a ſudden change in Mrs. Woudbe, by intereſt- 
ing her feeling for another, diverted her mind from 
| brooding over its own corrofive retroſpects. i 


* 


« And Oh!” cried 
ſhe paſſionately, © why, why muſt my Elinor, the 


Mrs. Woudbe became at once all affection, (DOS | 


mony, and good-nature ; ſhe could not exiſt a mo- 


ment 
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ment without dear Wally, as the choſe to call our 
heroine. Dear, dear creature! what was hfe with- 
out her! her ſenſe, her t ſte, her opinion, were inſal- 
üble - nobody, living or dead, was ever like her! 
Roſa, naturally grateful, and affectionate, greeted 
the change with a mixture of pleaſure and pity ; it 
was certainly more deſirable to be an object of regard 
than reproach, even if that regard were more the reſult 
of caprice 'than judgment; and the could not but 
compaſſic nate a mind fo nm n to every new 
ſtart of paſſion. 
A very ſhort time after the change in Mrs. Woudbe's 
temper, Roſa was, in form, inveſted with all the 
honours of a confidential friend; knowing, as the 
lady faid, the goodneſs as well as ſenſibility. of her 
nature, ſhe would commit to her the ſecret forrow 
which too fatally affected her temper, and embittered 
all her enjoyments. _ 
Poor Mrs. Woudbe's —_ though ancient 
gentry, had, ſhe ſaid, the misfortune to be reduced to 
the neceſſity of accepting pecuniary aids from Mr. 
Woudbe. | 
'This, as far as related to the poverty of W 
Roſa well underſtood ; for Mr. Woudbe, who had no 
idea of hiding his candle under a buſhel, was, par- 
ticularly after ſupper, by no means aſhamed of tel. 
ling the exact ſum he allowed ther. 
But poor Mrs. Woudbe had a natural brother, the 
ton of her father by an amiable foreigner, who was 
— 
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inexpreſibly dear to her; and though the moſt ami- 3 
able of men, ſo unaccountably obnoxious to her 


huſband, that he would not hear him named. Now 


this dear brother, who had been unfortunate, had a 
lovely wife and a large family of helpleſs chan 


with no dependance but on her. 


Mrs. Woudbe ſighed; alas! he was her dear and 


only brother. Roſa wept; and the finale of this 


moving hiſtory was, a requeſt on the part of the dif- 


treſſed relation, that Roſa would receive this dear 


brother's letters under her cover, as Mr. Woudbe for- 


bid her correſponding with him; and as the poſt 


letters being carried to his compting-room, he would 1 


know the hand, and be diſpleaſed with his innocent 


wife. Roſa conſented, „ 


than ever. 


Mrs. Woudbe's brother was a very conſtant cor- 
reſpondent, and his fiſter's good humour continuing, 


the had leiſure to reſume her plan of book-writing 6 
and in order to out-herod Herod in the deſcription of 
blaek foreſts, dark woods, and ruſhing torrents, took 
the whim of night-rambling ; ſometimes through a 


wilderneſs, at the back of the houfe, to a caſcade of 
water that fell into a large baſon ; at others to a thick 
grove at the extremity of the park, and this often in 
weather that fould endear a comfortable fire-fide, for 


the expreſs purpoſe of writing up to the deformed fide 
of nature. Mr. Woudbe, who was at all times ex- 


ceedingly proud of ſeeing his wiſe's name in the 


ine 


wol 


hi! 
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newſpapers, provided nothing impertinent glanced at 
the tender points, either in his character or her's, en- 
couraged her ſeribbling mania; and at the hours 
when the retired to her cloſet to begin the notable 
hiſtory, which, before a fingle line was wrote, the 
chriftened the Grim Abbeſs, or Dumb Nun of St. 
Bog-and-moat, an embargo was laid on the ſpeech 
of all the domeſtics, who were alſo provided with 
flannel ſocks to move about in, that no interruption 
might be given the coming wonder. 

But, notwithſtanding ſo much care and ftudy, the 
literary brat remained in embryo. The lady wrote 
very bad, ſpelt worſe, and, what was not to be reme- 
died, invented worſe than all; ſo'that neither the ſtill- 
neſs of the dreary country, the fine, free hand-writing 
of Roſa, nor evening rambles among trees in the dark, 
aſſiſted the Grim Abbefs, or Dumb Nun of St. 
Bog- and-moat. 

Mr. Woudbe was Afippointed: but as the lady 
promiſed to write next year, and as that promiſe was 
a kind of implied agreement to return to the country 
next year, he agreed to go to town, and give der the 
reins in all preparations for the maſquerade. 
Well might Roſa conſider the laſt four months as a 

lapſe in her extraordinary life; for though, fince ſhe 
had become Mrs. Woudbe's confidante in the affair 
of her dear natural brother, the could form no with 
within the walls of Mr. Woudbe's houſe, or the 
paling of his park, but what was even anticipated, 
| 8 
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yet the kindneſs was too f yitematical, too uniform, 
and too ſtudied to excite any of the. thrilling ſenſa- 
tions, the grateful enthuſiaſm which. were raiſed by 
every word and lock of Lady Gauntlet ; but the joy- - 
ful break which letters from that ch oman - 
made on the ſameneſs of her life, were no more; ſhe | 
had ceaicd to anfwer, which was equal to declining 
to receive, letters; and ſhe had never heard from poor 
Jolm. That London, which was the haven of hap- 
Pineſs to Mrs. Woudbe, had nothing in it for her; 
nor did that country ſhe was ſo eager to leave, afford 
one object to pleaſe or to regret. 
© She was now, in the very bloom of her days, lite- 
rally waſting her ſweets in the defert air; the inſi- 
pidity of her exiſtence naturally caſt a cloud over her 
once cheerful temper; true, ſhe was no longer expoſed 
to inſult or diſtreſs; but with Mrs. Woudbe, all her 
good ſenſe, accompliſhments, and fine taſte, were as 
much buried as they could have been among the 
Shetland fiſhermen ; for, in ſpite of that lady's inva- 
riable kindneſs, ſhe often perceived her e and 
converſation were irkſome. | 
Thus left to a few ſuch books as were reliſhed by 
mere country Miſſes, or to the tormenting retroſpect 
of paſt ſcenes, in which the one image ſhe wiſhed to 
forget was always predominant, her fancy took a 
retrograde turn, and reſted in anguiſh on the paſt, 
without one hopeful glance at what was to come. 


' Meanwhile 


* 
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Meanwhile the preparations for town went on; the 
day was fixed; Mr, Woudbe's ſavinfs put bim in 
good humour; he prefented his wife a bill of a thou- 
ſand pounds to begin the ſeaſon in London, and an 
order for a pear} necklace of five hundred pounds 
price on his jeweller. All, therefore, was haleyon 
with Mrs. Woudbe, who alfo infifted on Roſa's 
acceptance of a bank note of fifty pounds, to make 
purchaſes equa al to the honourable ftation of her com- 
panion. 8 


| 


Life above Stairs. 
tc Ye tinſel inſets whom 2 Court maintains, 
cc That count your beauties only by your ſtains, 
<< Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eye of day, 
6 The muſe's wing ſhall bruſh you all away.” 


» YESTERDAY Mr. and Mrs. Woudbe, with a 
grand retinue, arrived at their houſe in Portman-- 
Square, from their ſeat in Dorſetſhire.*””—So faid the 
newſpapers, and, what was rather out tot their way, 
they ſaid truth, 
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One of Mrs. Woudbe's firſt viſits was to Mains 
La Croix, whither Roſa was pleaſed ſhe was not 
invited to accompany her; as, ſtill adhering to the com- 
mands of her patroneſs, ſhe reſolved to pay her duty 


in Pall-mall before ſhe was ſeen any where elſe ; and 
accordingly, having borrowed Mr. Woudbe's coach 


the firſt morning after their arrival in town, the was 
announced to Lady Gauntlet at her uſual breakfaſt- 


hour. x 


The Counteſs of Gauntlet had no longer an intereſt 


in the affairs of the Beggar, as Lord Denhingcourt._ 


had taken himſelf from the polite world in a more 
extraordinary manner than he had lately lived in it. 
His diſlike to his bride elect, which took firm root at 
the time Roſa was fainting at Muſhroom-Place, in- 


creaſed ſo rapidly, that, before he left that elegant ſeat, 


it was improved into downright averſion; he had 
ſtruggled in vain with his feelings; he was a few 


thouſands already in debt, and had only as few hun- 
dreds to ſupport the dignity of his Peerage; he was, 


as Mr. Feverſham ſaid, As proud as Lucifer, and 
as poor as Timon.“ It was therefore a difficult 
point to give up eighty thouſand pounds; but Lord 
Denningcourt was not appalled by difficulties. | Before 
the marriage articles were ſigned, and after he had 
been made the happy huſband of one of Sir Solomon 


Muſhroom's co-heireſſes in all the papers, he leſt his 


P. P. C. at Muſhroom Houſe, and had fince only 


been heard of by report; which ſtated, that he had 


retired 


* 
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retired bo his old caſtle in the north with a young Wal 
of whom he was fond, to vegetate in obſcurity. 

As, whenever the Counteſs of Gauntlet had hap- 
pened to meet” the ungrateful Denningeourt, the was 
actually difpoſed to fancy herſelf deeply in love, the 
indifference with which her tender regard had been 
received could not be expected to leave an impreſſion 
on her "mind favourable to any requeſt of his ; but 
though ſhe owed nothing to Lord Denningcourt, ſhe 
was too politic to fail in in to herſelf. , 

No woman could manifeſt leſs regard to the cenſure 
of the world than her Ladyſhip, yet it was not poſtt- 
ple to be more tenacious of a certain-impreffion, which 
ſhe had ſucceſsfully ſubſtituted for character, and 
which actually had in many points ſoſtened, and in 


others dropped a veil over the moſt flagrant and im- 


moral actions; that ſweet and inſinuating ſoſtneſa, 
that irreſiſtible ſuavity of manner, that polite affa- 
bility, that nameleſs grace, which, in-a voice of the 
moſt perfect harmony, gave utterance to more than 
words, and faſcinated the faculties as well as fight 
that dangerous deluſion, which, darting from her 
melting eyes, ſunk into the ſoul, were all the cect of | 
deep ſtudy and conſummate art. 

The reader already knows both Peng and os 
Gauntlet were well received in the moſt moral Court 
in Europe; and his Lordſhip had à händſome ap- 
pointment there, procured by the intereſt of his 
Counteſs: the neceſſity, therefore, of filencing me, 

vol, iv. 1 buying 
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3 off == _ mollifying = the potiibly 


could of the indignant ſufferers by her deteſtable im- 


morality, and by her ſucceſsful deceit, is obvious; the 
was indeed ſo ſenſible of the advantage of a good 
report, even from her loweſt dependants, that ſhe had 
reduced ſmiles and affability to a regular ſyſtem. 


Rofa, the mere child of nature, was in reality what 
Lady Gauntlet ſo finely acted; but as what in the 


one was the ſpontaneous difplay of an artleſs mind, 
was in the other attained with the utmoſt labour and 
difficulty; it was as natural for her Ladyſhip to 


fuſpe& the fincerity of Roſa, as it was for Roſa to 


believe Lady Gauntlet all ſhe appeared. | 
Conſcious of her own ſecret motives for is kind- 


neſs the had ſhewn to Roſa, Lady Gauntlet dared not 


throw of the maſk, left they ſhould become too 
palpable to be miſtaken _— een 
Woudbe. 

She had, in that eneid-at ks empire over ki 
victims, affected to ſmile at, nay, even pity the pangs 
of many a deſerted wife,. and many a diſappointed 
miſtreſs; and, in more than one inftance, while the 
rived the ſoul of affection, and planted daggers into 
the fond and wedded heart of her friend, ſo contrived 
to time her tears, fo patiently to endure ſorrow, as to 
appear ta the faithleſs huſband, herſelf the amiable 


ſufferer, and the injured wife, the mercileſs offender. 


But to give the world reaſon to ſuppoſe, nay, to ad- 
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- charms ſeen with - indifference, was torture even the 


could not bear ; therefore, END her protege was 
politic, if not neceſſary. | 

| Roſa, tranſported to find herſelf received with un- 
changed kindneſs, could not contain the grateful effu- 
tions of her guileleſs heart; and ſo powerful is the 
emanation of virtuous e it — even 
Lady Gauntlet. 

When her firſt emotions were ſubfided i in a flood of 
tears, Lady Gauntlet, in mere regard for the intereſt 
of her protege, drew from her all ſhe thought of the 
Woudbes, as well as the ſecret of the natural bro- 
ther, which, indeed, was the only part of the com- 
munication that appeared at all new to her; for 


though her deſcription of Mrs. Woudbe's elegant 


retreat was proved ſo erroneous, and their treatment 
of Roſa, the much greater part of the winter, fo dif 
ferent from what ſhe expected, all paſſed as matter of 


_ courſe, except the fiſterly affection of the lady for her 


unfortunate brother, which was a theme of ſo much 
intereſt, ſhe had it repeated over and over; and, in 
return, acquainted Roſa with the ſtrange conduct of 
Lord Denningcourt, to which the added hints that 
her own ſon, Lord Delworth, was a candidate for the 
fair hand of the forſaken lady ; that Lord Lowder, 


having unfortunately loft all his bets for the laſt two 


years, had been obliged to try his fortune in another 
climate, leaving his beautiful Counteſs to be confoled 
v7 his handſome relation, Sir ** Lydear, who 
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being in — ſame. e habit of betting on all : 


occations, and ſeldom failing, like his Lordſhip, to 
loſe, was in a way like him alio, to be obliged to 
change the ſcene.. Satire came blunted from the beau- 
tiful mouth of Lady Gauntlet; it indeed feemed to 
change its nature ; and what wouid have diſguſted 
Rofa from any other perion, amuſed Her as the effu- 
fions of perſect 885 humour from her amiable 


patronels. . 


Lord Lowder 3 Lond n in * 
country, and Sir Jacob ſo engaged between conſoling 
the bewitched widow and betting, there could be no 
danger from him; what then had Roſa to fear, while 
happy in the continued regard of the moſt amiable 


woman in the world? who, all condeſcenfion, requeſted 


ſhe would. inform Mrs. Woudbe, that her box at the 
Opera was at her ſervice, her daughters being on a 
vißt with their intended fifter-in-law at Muſhroom 
Place, and berfelf juſt ſetting off for Windſor, though 


BP . > would not leave town without firſt ſending her 


chair to leave a card at dear Mrs. Woudbe's door. 
Roſa returned to Portman-ſquare delighted, and to 
be de ighted. The; report of the coming maſquerade. 


das already diſſeminated among the idlers of faſhion, 


Who | knew | Mrs. Woudbe? Nobody. . Who 
wiſhed on this occaſion to know her! ? — Every. body: 
The &cor was thronged with carriages ;——Ducheffes, 
CounieTes, and fimple Ladies, with all the beautiful 


unmarried women in town, left cards; and many 
a Proud 


M 
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a proud name, to whoſe perſons Mrs. Woudbe was 
an abſolute ſtranger, whoſe notices the dared not even 


hope for, ſaid, in direct terms, 0 1 Ma am, invite 


me to your maſquerade.*” 
Ihe humble viſiters who were uſually ade 
to eat Mr. Woudbe's dinners, and flatter his wite, 
could not now gain admittance; all was agreeable 
battle ;—painters, carpenters, artificial lower-makers, 
muſicians, confectioners, milliners, mantua and robe- 


makers, thronged the hall, ſhouldering each other for 


precedence. 

Roſa, to whom the ſcene was in every reſpect per- 
fectly new, and who, with all the humble conſcigut- 
neſs of her own mean origin, was very much di,. 
poſed to reſpect high rank, notwithſtanding the ſpe- 


| cimen Lord Lowder had given her of certain man- 


ners, ran over the cards, and was particularly ſtrucer 
with one, on which the names of the Countetls of 
Denningcourt and Miſs Angus were written. 

85 The Counteſs * Denningcourt ! !” exclaimed 


Roſa. 


I am myſelf ſorpriſed,” cned Mrs. Woudbe. 

Not Lady Gauntlet's chair, but herſelf, was in 
that moment announced. The report of the Mat- 
querade had reached her Ladyſhip juſt as the was 
ſtepping into her travelling-chaiſe to fet off - for 
Windſor; but as ſhe would want at leaſt a dozen 
tickets for herſelf and friends, the could not podibly 
riſk giving Mrs. Woudbe reaſon to douht the warath 
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VPP 
at ſeeing the Counteſs of R 


Mrs. Woudbe's table. 
&« Tis the Counteſs Dowager, 5 faid the, addreſſing 


Roſa. * Sure the odd woman is not already weary _ 
of her lozenge; or perhaps OO 


lunatic protegee in maſquerade.”” 
J rather think, with ſubmiſſion to your Lady- 


Thip,”” joined Mr. Woudbe, it is Miſs Angus, 
who, eee 


by way of introducing her o,ẽ nn. 


As Roſa always concluded Kattie Bubanun was 
carried off by Mr. Angus, the could not hear: 


name without emotion. 
£6 T ſhall invite her brother, > ſaid Mrs. Woudbe. | 


A fine young fellow enough, but very ſtupid,” 


anſwered the Counteſs. ** He dined in our party one 


Sunday at Lowder's, and brought with him a firange 


Ccature rom Zoouand, whom I remember, thougn 


22 — ©<S - — 


placed by the Counteſs at my table thank her 


would not play. If you with to be amuſed, invite 


him too. Cameron Doctor Cameron. I think, was 


his ugly name. 
„ Oh, dear Madam!” cned Roſa, out of brat 
with emotion, he is the beſt—the very beſt of men.” 


But recollecting that his being in — oo 


man. who ſeduced his ward, the daughter of his de- 
ceaſed friend, could not be reconciled to the action of 


the 
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the beſt, che ay beſt of men, ſhe FOE 0 1-1 


believe 


The ladies both laughed. : 

*© You—you Believe“ ſaid Lady Gauntlet. 
„Well, 1 am glad you have your doubts; for cer- 
tainly it would be a pity ſo ugly and ſtrange a mortal 
ſhould be the beſt—the very beſt. | 

| Roſa was filent ; ſhe thought no more of the * 
though requeſted by Mrs. Woadbe to ſort them. 
Poor Kattie Buhanun! hid, perhaps, in ſome obſcure 
part of the world, while her ſeducer was received into 
the ſociety of even ſuch good women as Lady 
Gauntlet, occupied her thoughts, and from her they 
naturally recurred to the Major, Caſtle Gowrand, and 
the burnſide. Her „ increafed ;. - was 
obliged to retire. 

The ladies looked at each other. Mighty odd 
this!“ cried the Counteſs, 


think ſo, ſaid her friend. WS. 


have a notion the is Scotch herſelf, ** cried Lady 


| Gauntlet. 


Mrs. Woudbe looked all wonder; ſhe thought the 

Counteſs was well acquainted with her family and 
connexion ? 
The Counteſs was never at a loſs. „Wir her 
family,“ the ſaid; but who knew what e 
a young girl ſo handſome might make! * 

N But her country!“ 43 : . 
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She had been cates Mo the W i * 


but her Ladyſhip had not another moment to CR 
her carriage waited; and had Mrs. Woudbe been leſs 


engroſſed by the maſquerade preparation, ſhe might 
have found out ſome little contradiction in her friend's 


account of Roſa; but having ſo many charming 
things to think of, and having alſo an idea that ſuch a 
beautiful girl as Roſa doing the honour of her houſe 


would really attract company thither on leſs public 


occaſions, and moreover, other private reaſons to be 
ſatisfied with her companion, whatever point of the 


compaſs ſhe came from, ſhe did not embarraſs her 


with queſtions when ſhe rejoined her, and OY 
_ regret at finding Lady Gauntlet gone. 

The next evening Mrs. Woudbe ſignified 1 inten- 
tion to avail herſelf of Lady Gauntlet's offer of her 
box, and deſired Roſa to chuſe a head-dreſs for the 
occaſion at La Croix's, at her expence ; but though 


the cauſe of reſtraint no longer exiſted, Roſa, having. 


omitted to mention it to her patroneſs, declined going 


there, and Mrs. Woudbe obligingly choſe a very 


handſome turban and feathers for her herſelf. 


The ſ. plendour of the ſpectacle, the muſic, dancing, 


and company, were no leſs new than pleaſing to our 
Beggar. Mrs. Woudbe knew every lady, and there 


were ſome few women, and many men, who knew 


| her; and whether from the report of her maſque- 


rade, or the uncommon beauty of her companion, or 


both, the box was ſoon crowded. Among the many 


- who 


counte 
each 
thing 
muſic 

Mrs 
coffee 
heighte 
ſeuſibly 
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who fixed a ſcrutinizing eye on our herome, the 


recognized the conſtant viſiter of Madame La Croix, 


and politely returned his low bow. 


* Do you know Lord Aaron? ſaid Mrs. Woudbe. 
„Lord Aaron !** repeated Roſa with ſorpriſe. 
Lord Aaron Hann. know him — you 


bowed to him.“ 


% know him now, anſwered Roſa, and am 
aſtoniſhed I did not before recolle& his features,, - 
though indeed I have heard much more than I ever 
ſaw of his Lordſhip ; my perſonal knowledge of him, 
till I ſaw him in London, was very tranſient. 

Lou met him at Lady Gauntlet's, I fuppoſe 5** 
faid Mrs. Woudbe, careleſsly; . heis a great 2dmirer 
of pretty women. | 5 | 

Lord Aaron had now got near the back of Roſa's 
chair, and uttered a ſi of foit nothings to 
Mrs. Woudbe, while his eyes were fixed on her com- 
panion ; indeed it ſeemed to be the rage of the even- 
ing to flatter one lady, and ſtare the other out of 
countenance; for ſuch a number of men ſucceeded. 
each other, during the whole evening, who did no- 
thing elſe, that Roſa was diſguſted, and tired even of 
muſic before the Opera was over. 

Mrs. Woudbe undauntedly led the way to the 
coffee-room, her ſpirits exhilarated, and her colour 
heightened by that adulation of which ſhe had to 
ſenſibly felt the lots. 


1.5 ö Here 


ber. 
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the trouble to ſpeak, crowded round to gaze; and 


Roſa, ready to fink with confuſion, looking about in 


hope of eſcaping the general obſervation, had nearly 


ſhrieked at the fight of Mr. Montreville talking to 


Lord Aaron Horſemagog, and both earneſtly obſerving 


As, after the firſt ſurpriſe, nothing could be more 


natural than for a centleman, with whom ſhe had 


been acquainted, and from. whom ſhe had received 
ſuch ſervices, to ſay nothing of his avowed paſſion, 


to addreſs her. In the full expectation he would do 


ſo, ſhe ſummoned every principle of proper pride, of 
delicacy, and of ſenſe to the aid of her fortitude, 
ſecretly exulting that the reſpectability of her appear- 
ance and ſituation would render the rencounter leſs 
embarraſſing on her ſide than if ſne had met him 
n the ſame circumſtances in which ſhe left Pontefract 2 
but it is impoffible to deſcribe her feelings when, 
though ſhe perceived his attentions were ſtill fixed on 
her, he made no motion towards addreffing N not 
even a recognizing bow. | 
Aſtoniſhed at a conduct which, eonfideringy every 


circumſtance, was little leſs than infult ; painfully 


oppreſſed by the gaze of the increafing crowd, and 
leſs able to ſupport the heat, from the exceſs of her 


_ agitation, the could but juſt articulate a requeſt to 
Mrs. Woudbe to remove, if poffible, out of the 


Intoxicated 
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— as that lady was with „ vanity, 
a more mal @ propos requeſt conld not have been 
made. Preſently, ſaid ſhe, turning a willing ear 
to ſome fine things Duke Evergreen was whiſpering 
_ cloſe to her cheek. Roſa, no longer able to bear her 
tuation, became courageous from wounded pride and 
harrowed feeling; ſhe made a deſperate effort, and 
puſhing through the crowd with burning cheeks, and 

eyes ſuffuſed with tears, which ſhe made every effort 
to conceal, gained the paſſage, and happening to turn 
to the right door, ſaw Mrs. Woudbe's ſervants, who, 
concluding their miſtreſs was coming, opened a chair, 
which conveyed her to the carriage before they found 
| their miſtake - > the men then returned, and it is hard 

to ſay whether the ſenſation of indignation or ſen- 
fibility were moſt painful, when ſhe beheld Mon- 
treville and Lord Aaron, though not 1 each 
watching her motions. 

Lord Aaron advanced to the ä fide of the 
coach from where Montreville ſtood, and bluntly 
!amented her ſudden removal from La Croix's ; it was 
his intention, he ſaid, to offer her terms, and place her 
in a better ſituation every way than that in which, 
after all his vain inquiries, he now found her; and 
though certainly her value was leſſened by being with 
Mrs. Woudbe, and her cloſe connexion with Lady 
Gauntlet, yet ſuch was his preſent favourable ſenti- 
ments, he would do any thing to 
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Mrs. Woudbe was not a little angry when the 


perceived Roſa had left her, but common decency 


would not allow her to remain after the young perſon 


ſhe chaproned had quitted the cotfee-room alone; the 
therefore inſtantly followed, and the chair reached her 
coach in the moment Lord Aaron was FIG what 
| he would do to make Roſa happy. 


Mrs. Woudbe entered the carriage in very ill- 


humour, and Roſa was in no diſpoſition to attempt 
to break her angry filence; both the manner and 
matter 'of Lord Aaron's addreſs aſtoniſhed and con- 
founded her. He meant to offer her terms! to 


place her in a fituation ſuperior to that in which he 
found her ! her value leſſened by living with Mrs. 


Woudbe! This was a ſtrange mode of expreſſion, 
and the could no other way interpret it than that he 


intended offering himſelf to her acceptance, and 
thought her conſequence lowered by living in a depen- 


dant fituation. But what could he mean about Lady 
Gauntlet? Surely it would honour any fituation to 


be clofely connected with her? But be his meaning 


what it would, how light was the attention he ex- 
cited compared with the burning torture which, 


though it could neither be called anger, indignation, 
nor grief, ſwelled her boſom almoſt to burſting when 
me thought on Montreville, and when ſhe contraſted 


his behaviour now with what it had been. 


She retired to her chamber the moment they g ok: 


home, excuſed herſelf from ſupper, and was walking 


— © 
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up and down the room in agony, when Mrs. 
 Woudbe's woman entered, to defire un ſhe would 
not go to reſt, for that her miſtreſs begged to ſpeak 
with her after ſupper. 

Every thing ſhe now faw, heard, or 8 was 
full of Montreville. Particular buſineſs! She 
trembled, and promiſed obedience. | 

Yes, the buſineſs muſt concern him; what could 
he have to ſay ? Could he ſuppoſe her mean enough. 
to forgive? Oh, never, never! What, to be treated 
with marked contempt ! Could he palliate that? 
Impoſhble! Time now crept ; the tardy moments 
lingered till ſhe was ſummoned to Mrs. Woudbe, 
who, too intent on her own affairs to mark the eager 
look of Roſa, as ſhe watched the expected particular 
buſineſs from Montreville, bid her, in a low voor. 
ſhut the door. 

Now then—and Rofa's heart heat through her 
ſtays —now then, Mrs. Woudbe hefitatingly told her, 
that ſhe had a commiſſion of the utmoſt importance 
to entruſt to her; the muſt take her caſket of jewels 
to Madame La Croix's before eleven the next morn- 
ing, and deliver them to her dear natural brother, 
who would meet her there to receive them. 

The diſappointed Roſa burſt into tears. | 

Mrs. Woudbe, whoſe tremulous voice ſpoke an 
_ inward agitation the could with extreme difficulty 
conquer, and whoſe inflamed eye told a tale of ſecret 
_ anguiſh, caught the infection; indeed, without be- 
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traying la which it is the Sanya of the author to 
keep at preſent inviclable, we may venture to ſay, 

whatever were the pangs which rent the boſom of the 
_ virtuous Roſa, thoſe that ſwelled in the guilty ſoul of 


Mrs. Woudbe were equally excruciating. | 
Suppofing that the tears of her humble companion 


were excited by ſympathy for her, and perhaps fearing 


a- too nice inquiſition in conſequence ; Mrs. Woudbe 
endeavoured to aſſume a cheerful aſpet, | 

« Tt is certainly very provoking,” ſaid-ſhe, <* juſt 
on the eve of my maſquerade, when, as I Have you 
to take the trouble off my hands, I intended to have 
worn all my own jewels, and hire ſome others ; but 


I will explain the affair to you :—That brother” that 
dear, though natural brother, has been wronged out of 


a great fortune; nay, he is even heir to a title: he is 
about to make an effort, which the Chancellor ſays 
muſt be ſucceſsful, to recover his natural right; but 


though juſtice ĩs on his fide, he muſt alſo have MONEY. 


I have already affifted him with the thouſand pounds 
Mr. Woudbe gaye me, but that is inſufficient; a 
friend of his will advance what more he wants on my 
jewels. When the cauſe is got, winch it certainly 
will, they will be reſtored ; I but 1 a 
refuſe my brother. 


Such great and almoſt unexampled 8 of frater- 
nal regard, firuck Roſa with aſtoniſhment; if it were 


carried to exceſs, if it were a fault, that exceſs and 


that fault was ſo accordant to her own generous difin- 


tereſted 
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tereſted 4 4 that it exalted Mrs. Woudbe almoſt 
to a level with the virtuous Lady Gauntlet; and if 
that lady's injunction occurred at all in this mo- 
ment, conſidering none of the conſequences her patro- 
neſs apprehended from Lord Denningeourt's diſtover- 
ing her reſidence, could poſſibly happen, and that the 
peace of the beſt of ſiſters, and the fate of her dear 
natural brother was at ſtake, the reſobved to riſk even 
doing wrong, that right might come of it; and faith- 
ſully promiſing to be at the appointed time at Madame 
La Croix's, carried the jewels with her to her cham 

ber, where again the image of the rude, the infolent 
Montreville aſſailing her imagination, it was not pro- 
bable ſhe would, by overſleeping, forget the 4 was to be 
in —— ftreet by eleven. 

A hackney coach being called, according to Mrs. 
Woudbe's directions, to convey her to Madame La 
Croix's, ſhe placed herſelf and the jewels in it, her head 
aching for want of reft, and her heart infinitely too 
big for her boſom, ſtill} dwelling on the very fame *' 
being ſhe now diſcovered: welchings g the nn as it 
drove from Portman; ſquare. | 

However Montreville contrived it, he was near 
Madame La Croix's door when the alighted ; but 
though her eyes met his, he kept up his ſtubborn re- 
ſerve, without —_— by a look, he had ever ſeen 
| her before. 

Thus haunted by the perſeverance of the unac- 
countable Montreville, Roſa reſolved, whatever were 
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| 9893 under affected eaſe; and 
gaily running up the ſteps, being ſeen by Madame, 
Was eee eee eee, | 
tion of joy, even before the door cloſed. 7A 

.- Roſa's errand, which was to deliver a packet to a 
gentleman from Mrs. Woudbe, explained to Madame 

the Hon ſhe was in; but nothing, ſhe declared, 
ever aſtoniſhed her ſo much as the ſecret made of  Y 
which Roſa did not think right immediately to ex- 
Plain; and Madame, who was a very good diitin- 
5 and what — ——_ 
told, acquieiced. 5 

Eleven, twelve, one, 8 thaw o'clock ruck; no 
dear natural brother appeared. Mrs. Woudbe, fear- 
ing ſome accident had happened to her jewels, her 
companion, or her natural brother, drove up to the 
door; and hearing, to her aſtoniſhment, that the 
former were yet in Roſa's poſſeſſion, directed her to 
carry them Rome, and procecded to pay ſome morning 
_ vatits, - 

On Roſa's return to n ſhe found a 
letter addreſſed to her, which, as ſhe ſaw by the hand- 
writing, was for Mrs. Woudbe, ſhe delivered as ſoon 
as that lady returned from her viſits. 

This letter had a terrible effect on poor Mrs. 
Woudbe; ſhe had the horrors, the hyſterics, and every 
thing a fine lady, very much vexed, in full health 
ought to, or indeed, could have ;- the ungrateful na- 
tural brother charged her with deſigning to betray 
| him, 
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him, by . ſent her companion with a fpy ; he 
even, unnatural wretch! threatened to and be- 


tray her to her huſband ! 

The innocent woman, who well knew the had ſet 
no ſpies on him, and who trembled at his threat, flew 
to Roſa, and read more of the letter than could be po- 
fibly underftood by any but herſelf. 

Roſa, in her zeal to pacify the agitation of Mrs. 
Woudbe, acknowledged ſhe believed her coach was 
followed by a gentleman from Portman-fquare ; and 
that ſhe afterwards ſaw him ſtanding oppotite Madame 
La Croix's houſe, but inſiſted he could have no-1 mo- 
tive to watch Mrs. Woudbe's brother. | 

Poor Mrs. Woudbe remained in the greateſt poſſible 
conſternation, till at length, her huſband going out, 
| ſhe begged Roſa to walk to a - coach-ſfiand- with her, 
her there, while ſhe, it is preſumed, went to * 
after her natural brother. 25 76585 

Madame La Croix's kindneſs to Roſa ſeemed to 
have increaſed even in the laſt ſhort abſence ; the of- 
fered to make her a preſent of a beautiful dreſs for the 
crand night at Mrs. Woudbe's, and preſſed it on her 
with a warmth of attachment which, though not ac» 
cepted, was yet done in ſo feeling a manner the could 
not be angry at the offer. The dreſs, however, was 
very pretty ; Roſa aſked the price; it was infinitely 
cheaper than ſhe- could have expected ; for whatever 
were Madame's motives, ſhe did not aſk half the or 
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ginal coſt ; but ave it certainly Was, * the 
temptation was not to be reſiſted, more eſpecially as it 
was ſo great a bargain ; znd as Mrs, Woudbe's preſent 


was yet unchanged, it was but juſt that credit ſhould 
be done her generoſity on ſo public an occafion:; 


Mrs. Woudbe returned in a ſtate of unſpeakable 
anxiety ; ſhe had not ſucceeded in her ſearch after her 


angry brother, and was obliged to have recourſe to her 


old mode of writing to him, which indeed would hare 


been moſt expeditious, as well as certain, had her ims 
patience not outrun reflection. IF . 


- Mr. Woudbe, whe was at home firſt, kad wed 
news reſpecting the Earl of Gauntlet, he was To im- 
patient to impart to his wife, that he was a little 
peeviſh at her abſence ;—< It was an odd hour, he 


thought, for her to wall out; but the preparations 


for an entertainment, which was to be graced by all 
that was either noble or ignoble among the firſt 


people, by the beautiful Lady Charlottes, Louiſas, 
Georgmas, Carolines, &c. &c. and by all the half- 
mad and half-dead ſprigs of quality, was an apology 
for every thing ; ſo the tea and the news were ſerved 

The ſcandalous chronicle ran thus: The right-= 
ful heir of the noble family of the Gauntlets had been 
ſpirited away, nobody but the prefent Earl and 
Counteſs, and their confidential friend Sir Solomon 
Mufhroom, could gueſs how or where; and he now 


. ä claim his alienated rights, ſup- 
N ported. 
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ported by his mother and her family, who were alſo 
noble ſtock : the queſtion was to be brought to iſſue 
the enſuing term; the great lawyers were all * 
and public e on the ſtretch. 

As nothing in Roſa's opinion could be fo unkkely, 

as that her patroneſs ſhould be privy to a baſe action, 
ſhe only felt intereſted in the event of the news; as, 
no doubt, the claimant was an impoſtor, and ber re- 
ſpected friend would triumph over her enemies, fince 
the barbarous truth, that ſuch a woman had enemies, 
could not be controverted. _ 

Mrs. Woudbe's varying cheek Peng more elo- 
quently of her feelings in her huſband's intelligence ; 
and what moſt aftoniſhed Roſa was, the eaſe with 
which ſhe gave up the intereſt of her dear and charm- 
ing friend, the Counteſs of Gauntlet, as well as diſeo- 
was a much more perfect miſtreſs of the 
ſubject, than either Mr. Woudbe or the feandalous 
chronicle. | a 

* Eafl and Counteſs of Gauntlet were, the 
ſaid, two grand impoſtors, and the developement 
of their actions would explain to the world a my 
tery that had long puzzled it, which was the con- 
tinued intimacy between the Gauntlets ad this Mu- 


77 


OOms. 


Good God! Madam, e Rota, her © 


face and neck gloying with outraged friendſhip, do 
wy, you who are honoured with the confidence of 


2 
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32 e 


a tranſaction ! you who are her boſom friend] you 


- Whos?" ; 


| - Mr. Woudbe took the word from Roſa, and with 
an air of irony proceeded . you, on whom for more 
than a twelvemonth ſhe condeſcended not only to live 


herſelf, but to intrude to your table her beſt friend, 


one of the firſt men in the kingdom, when he had no 
dinner of his own, and when ſhe did not bh wo 
him any bherſelift. 
' Mrs. Woudbe ſmiled, and Roſs, unable to com- 
prehend, and unwilling to believe, left the good couple 
to themſelves, and retired to hate and . the im- 
Pertinent Montreville. 
The next day, it may be concluded, A 
between the affectionate ſiſter and her natural brother; 
for the jewels were gone, tranquillity reſtored, and all 
the attention of the family taken up with te pe 


K * the day e near, Mrs. Woudbe recolleed, 


that among the number of men to whom ſhe had ſent 


tickets, as mementos of old acquaintance, there might 
be ſome not ſo nice in their connexion, or ſo ſtrict in 


their reſpect to her, as to refuſe to gratify the curiofity : 


of naughty creatures, who were not of a rank to fin 
with impunity. Now this idea was exceſſively dif- 
treſſing, and ſhe conſulted her huſband on the means 


moſt likely to prevent women of no character from 


e her root, 
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Mr. Woudbe was pleaſed at ber nicety, but in the 
preſent ſtate of things, he thought it would be an 
Herculean labour; For,“ ſaid he, „ you would - 
not affront any of the F have been * 
kind to you? | 

« Certainly not, replied the 1571 * but I * 
prevent their affronting me, by bringing any of their 
new favourites under my noſe. 

% Nay, my dear, you are now talking oidberiſh,*” 
anſwered the aſtoniſhed huſband ; but ſuppoſe EF 
and at the door, and take the tickets myſelf ? 

And what end will that anſwer? 
<6 Every end you can wiſh; for I defy a wanton wo- 

man to eſcape my detection if ſhe wore a maſk. ; a foot 
wick.“ 

Mrs. Woudbe was mn to turn her front to the 
fire; for though ſhe had, on the experience of fome 
ſcore of years, reaſon to doubt ber huſband's ſagacity 
at diſcovering a wanton woman, even without a maſk, 
as, in the zeal of his offer, he happened to fix his eyes 
directly into her's, conſcience, which cannot be ſtifled 
by all perſons at all times, gave a twinge which occa- 
fioned Mrs. Woudbe to OR of cold, and to far 
up the fire. 

Mr. Woudbe Ae again we: again on the offer 
he had ſpontaneouſly made, and the more he pon» 
dered on the buſineſs, the more he was pleaſed with 
himſelf for hitting on an expedient ſo ſuitable to bis 
own abilities, and ſo calculated to prevent the deli- 

4 ; cacy - 
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. kin * being outraged by imprope 
company. = 
Mrs. Wontbe, cooldeting that the-office of de 
n where her huſband would not keep out, but 
let in a few of the good friends who had conferred 
many an unknown favour on him, would actually 
keep him too much engaged to make obſervations, 
applauded the readineſs of his invention, and the 
obliging motive that ſuggeſted it ; ſo that every thing 
might be in the true ſpirit of maſquerade, a porter's 
| o and 
his ſtation fixed in the hall. 
| - Nothing could exceed the taſte of the decorations 
- | and entertainment of this grand night. : | 
| | Roſa, who could apprehend nothing improper in 
the part affigned her, which was to receive the miaſks, 
-moſt of whom ſhe knew, and all of whom, ſhe con- 
| cluded, were people of rank and character, was as 
highly delighted at a fight ſo novel and harmleſs as 
the groteſque and whimſical appearance of the 
figures who paſſed her in ſucceflion, many of whom. 
paid her the os RCIA on her 
beauty. 
_ Mrs. Woudbe wore a maſk and domino herſelf great 
part of the evening ; but changed 41 and un- 
maſked before ſupper. 
At an hour paſt midnight the „ 
fo crowded, that Roſa, who, ſpoken to by every body, 
- was alſo obliged to anſwer every body, overcome by 
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rail of the ſtair banniſter, was fanning herſelf, when 

a figure, ſhe had before obſerved to hover near her in 
a black robe, „ Night, ap- 
r 

“ Beauty like your's, aid the figure, cannot 

4 the eye of admiration but under my cover. 

Really!“ ſaid a Barrifter, who had alſo continued 
near her, my brief informs me that the moſt ra- 


diant beauty may ſometimes retire from the gaze of | 


admiration, while the ſun is at meridian.” | 

Perhaps ſo, returned Night ſharply; but 
there are whoſe actions require the cover of night, 
even though Gone n ſcorched by the garniſh | 


ſun.?? 


There was a rude acrimony in the manner of the 


laſt ſpeaker which diſguſted, and, without exaditly 
knowing why, alarmed our heroine. 


«© I can have no part in this important diſpute,” 


faid the, 


« You are the d of it, 1 Night, an more 


ſharply. 


« Oh certainly,” joined the Barriſter, *© you: are 
the cauſe before the Court, and you cannot be diſmiſſed 
without a verdict. | 

I am not walked, gentlemen,” ſaid Roſa with 
dignity. 

10 * fays otherwiſe, * retorted Night. 


: © Report 


— 


do Report 1s fs cried the ve bange 
I will not believe it. , Ex 

Lou may poffibly miſtake this for wit, n, 
men; but as I do not comprehend it, I beg to pals.” 
_ The Barrifter bowing, made way, but incorrigible 
Night was immorveable ; ſhe however paſſed by, 
and returned to the rooms, followed by the two 

The crowd in all parts of the houſe was ſo great, 
and every kind of diſtinction ſo loſt in the different 


characters; the noiſe ſo inceffant from clever people, 
who would find out every body, and from ſome, more 
clever, whom nobody could find out ; from theatrical 


people, who purpoſely fang out of tune; from muſi- 
cal parties, who could not ſing in tune; from pedlars, 
barrow-girls, link- boys, and e that Roſa, 
| heartily fick of what was for the firſt hour amuſ- 
ing, attempted to retire as ſoon as Mrs. Woudbe 
_- Wa — a back ſtair, ſhe felt her gown tonchid 
behind, and looking back, beheld the black-robed 
Night, and heard him ſigh, © Miſs Walfingham !””* 

„Who are you, Sir?“ the aſked, ©** and why 


are you here? — the houſe —_ 


company. i 

No receſs, however eden Night, ” 
he anſwered ; ** and with me it is eternal we $ 27> 
25 . are you Sir? n 
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Nh One whom yon have robbed of all the dletling: 


exiſtence, but who would die with pleaſure to ſnatch 
| you from the gulph into Which you Are plunged.** 


The gulph ! I underſtand you not; I defire not 
to underfiand you. Nou mtrude, Sir; this place 
leads to the private 3 of the famaly ; indeed 


you intrude. ** 


4 know, replied the maſk, the voice that 


warns depravity of its certain deſtruction, matt always 


intrude ; but Miſs Walſingham has one friend, who 
would yet 5 her - who would recal her to INNOCENCE 


and peace. 
Recal! I know not, | haughtily replied Roſa, 


<« who it is that dares, under ſo mean a diſguiſe, thus 


infult my honour and my feelings; but 
c know, immortal truth ſhall mock thy toil ; 
« Immortal truth ſhall bid the ſhaft recoil 
ce With rage retorted, wing the deadly dart, 
ce And empty all its poiſon in thy heart; 
and ſhe attempted to pals. 
«© Would to God, ſaid the maſk, the lines were 
more applicable to your ſentiments than to your wit ! 


But if you are innocent, why an inmate here? why at 


La Croix's ? why, Oh why taught to allure and be- 


tray by the Meſſalma of the age? 


«© Good God!“ cried Roſa, in an agony, *©* muſt 1 
hear all this? Have I no protector nigh ?—Who 
this mean detractor? - this marked 
„ Behold him! Alt was Montreville. 

Roſa ſhrieked. | 
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lectedly. 

„ Will erm the world, rather than nfalt/ my 
own honour by holding converſe with you—equally 
the object of my contempt and indignation. What 


right have you to watch my ſteps? to invade my 


privacy, and wound my ears with falſchood : : " 
preſuming on my unprotected ſtate. 


5 Unprotefted ! you capri Do you not 


know Lady Gauntlet? | | 
I am proud that I do. 4 
« Very well, Madam; and you are the company! 
the confidant, 
Woudbe ?** a 
« Granted; and what is your objeftion : oe 
6 An inmate with the vile La Croix. 
The vile La Croix !—But there are praiſes that 
cenſure, and cenfures that praiſe. x 
« Oh! Miſs Walſingham, no and undone wo- 
men 1 ne 
No language can peint the variety of emotions 
which only could ſupport the ſpirit of our heroine 
at this moment; ſhe attempted to aſcend the ſtairs 
he held her gown, and hiding his face in it, actually 
wept. ' 3 ps, | | 
Conſcious innocence and injured honour were not 
thus to be appeaſed ; ſhe ruſhed by him, at the ex- 


pence of her new dreſs, and joined the company with 


pale face, diſordered hair, and torn dreſs, 
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« You have alarmed the | houſe,” ſaid he cal- 


the private ambaſſadreſs of Mrs. 
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The rooms were by this time much thinner than 
they had been; many of the viſiters were gone, and 
thoſe who remained, were in the ſupper-rooms, un- 
naked : the Barriſter offered to conduct her to Mrs. 
Woudbe, in his own proper perſon Lord Aaron Horſe- 
12707 ; but ſhe was unable to walk, and trembled fo 
riolently, that the accepted his offer to lead her to a 
at, and take a claſs of lemonade. 

Lord Aaron ſeated himſelf by her, and then, for the 
frſ time, obſerving her diſhabille, exclaĩimed with ſur- 
priſe, „What is the meaning of this? Have we had a 
Tarquin here under cover of Night ?”* : 

Roſa bluſhed deeply : his Lordſhip oke with par- 
ticular emphaſis to her more particular feelings. Aſter 
fieadily obſerving her for a few moments, he again 
called the blood into her cheeks, by aſking what Mon- 
verille had done ? „Come, he added, I know he 
is an old favourite of your's.? | 

Indeed! anſwered the, with renovated ſpirits, 

* did he tell you ſo? 

« N—n—not abſolutely ; but one muſt be blind 
not to perceive it: and though love be ſometimes 
bood-winked, and I certainly love you very much, it 
s at other times clear-fi ghted enough; as, for inſtance, 
| 2gain tell you, Montreville is an * favourite of 
four's, deny it if you dare. 

e deteſt him. 

„One is apt to do thats. when an old friend is fo 


wicked as to get a new one. | 
| LE „Lon 


r , 
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66 ems: are miſtakes, my Lord ; I have ſeen Mr. 


Montreville before ; but—I diſlike him n more ne 
More than me, | n 
More than any body. 
Nou are fo handiome, you have 2 rinks to diſlike 
any thing, except your own face ; but there are ſome 


_ fooliſh women who think Montreville tolerable—— 


Here is our hoſteſs * to inquire after you; ſhall 
we aſk her opinion? 

Mrs. Woudbe was really ſauntering ace the 
room, ſeemingly on the look- about for ſomething or 


ſomebody, and, without waiting Roſa's anſwer, Labs 


Aaron aſked her if ſhe knew VOUng Montreville ? 


Roſa's own ſurpriſe and confuſion, when ſhe ſaw 
him in the coffee- room of the Opera-houſe, could 
not exceed that —— by the ſeaſoned Mn. 


M oudbe. 


88 Know him—yes ;—no—that- is, I have ſeen=l 
do not—*", | - 

„Well,“ demanded Lord Aaron, without ſeeming 
to attend to her embarrafiment, and what do you 
think of him: is he not a deviliſh fine fellow?” 

Mrs. Woudbe's confuſion was even painful to her- 


ſeif, and could not eſcape the obſervation of Roſa; 


but all parties were at that moment relieved by the 
entrance of Lady Gauntlet and her party, as a group 
of Turks, male and female, the latter covered with 
jewels. | 


Every 
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Every body crowded round; balf a. dozen her 
women were ſeldom ſeen together than Lady Lowder, 
the Earl's daughters, and Miſs Muſhroom ; and they 
muſt have ſhared the admiration with any body but 
the Counteſs of Gauntlet. Their eſcorts were the 
Earl of Gauntlet, his ſons, (Lord Delworth and the 
Major) Sir Solomon Mufhroom, and Sir Jacob Lydear; 
and theſe followed by a group of more elegant figures, 
who did not unmaſk. 

Happily, as Roſa in her then ſtate of mind thought 
it, the whole group, followed by the, crowd, paited 
cloſe without noticing her ; not even the good Lady 
Gauntlet ſent one eye-beam towards the place where 
the ſat alone, Lord Aaron having gone to pay his re- 
ſpects to one of the maſks. 

Lady Lowder's jewels and her ſiſter's pearls 1 were 


particularly ſplendid, their dreſſes taſteful, their rouge 


well laid on, and their hearts perfectly in uniſon with 
the gaiety of their appearance; and they were, particu- 
larly Miſs Muſhroom, fo careſſed by her patroneſs, 
that if ever the baneful paſſion of envy entered the 
boſom of Roſa, it was at this moment, when, con- 
traſting her own internal wretchedneſs with their con- 
tent—her deranged and half-torn dreſs, with their ele- 
gance and faſhion—her dependance and poverty, with 

their power and riches. 
Thus dejected, and in the midſt of elegance and pro- 
fuſion, more deeply ſighing than when poverty and 
K 3 even 
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even want menaced, ſhe ſat, with hereyes fixed on th 


ground, loſt to every object preſent. 

Two ladies, whom the ſhew had not attracted, 
happened to be ſeated exactly behind her ; one of 
them, moved by the evident deſpondence of her 
looks, addreſſed her, and in an accent to which her 
heart was familiar, broad Scotch, hoped ſhe 
was not ill, though the fatigues of the evening 


muſt have wearied one whoſe attentions were 1⁰ ye 


obliging. 
Roſa bowed as, fixing her languid eyes n 


the lady's face, ſhe endeavoured to recollect features 
- which ſtruck her as having ſomewhere known. 
Dear Angus us, cned the other lady, you fee 

every body has followed them to the ſup per-room ; - 
we ſhall loſe Lady Hopely”” 
1 Lady Hopely !*? cried Roſa, £20 up, her face 
and geſture all animation. 
The ladies, who had not before obſerved her de- 
. dreſs, now looked firſt at her, then at each 
other; the one, who was addreſſed as Miſs Angus, 
and who was fiſter to the Honourable Mr. Angus, caft 
à glance of pity at her, and of wonder at her compa- 
nion, while ſhe, the Miſs Bruce“ we have before 
mentioned, who had the misfortune to have a very 
large pair of dull, near-ſighted eyes, put up her glafs, 
and burſting into a loud laugh, put her arm under that 
of Miſs Angus, and * her away. | 


Roſa's 
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Roſa's eyes followed them in ſearch of Lady — 
ly ; they walked out of that room into another—#alt . 
ſhe followed, where chatting with ſome of the laſt 
party who entered, ſhe beheld' the woman who ho- 
noured the Britiſh Peerage. 

Fixed like a ſtatue, Roſa ſtood waiting for the break- 
ing up the converſation in which the faw Lady Hopely 

engaged, when, the young ladies having joined her, 
they came down the room towards where the placed 


| herſelf, ſo as to attract her Ladyſhip's notice. 


The younger of the ladies was ſpeaking to her on a 
ſubje&, which, though exceedingly laughed at by the 
other, rather ſeemed to ſhock than amuſe either Lady 
Hopely or Miſs Angus. Roſa continued earneftly 
watching their approach, when the ſaw them ſtart, 
and heard the dull-eyed lady, pointing towards her, 
ſay, That is ſhe. 

Lady Hopely ſtepped back with ſurpriſe : Roſs's 


heart darted in gladneſs from her eyes; the dropped a 


low reſpectful curtſey, and motioned to approach, 
but was ready to expire with mortification when the 
ſaw the benevolent features, which, but one moment 
before, were irradiated by ſmiles and good-humour, 


i contracting into cold reſerve and the moſt repelling 


diſregard, as ſhe paſſed without taking the ſmalleſt na- 
tice of her repeated curtſey, and walked down the 
room in earneſt converſation with Mifs Angus. 

The firſt idea which firuck Roſa when ſhe loſt fight 
of Lady Hopely was, that, as her interview with that 


44 : hdy 
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lady was ſo ſhort, ſhe had forgotten her; and the 
_ haftened to follow and make herſelf known; but was 
again repelled by her manner, which had ſo much 
marked diſpleaſure and contempt in it, as proved 
that, ſtill to be forgotton, would have been much 
better than to -be remembered with the — her 
looks portrayed. 

And ſhe lives here, ” ſaid Lady Hopely, in an 


accent of angry ſurpriſe, and turning away, does 


the ? 1 

Roſa could no longer preſs after Lady Hopely, but 
_ retiring directly, ſick at heart, to her chamber, threw 
herfelf, without undrefling, on her bed, where, after 


ſtruggling almoſt to ſuffocation againſt an hyſterical 
affection, ſhe was happily relieved by a copious ſhower 


of tears, in which ſhe indulged till broad day-light 
witneſſed the anguiſh which, under cover of night, had 
lacerated her ſoul, and til! the laſt carriage having 


driven from the door, the wearied maſter and miſtreſs, 


and their haraſſed domeſtics, retired to reſt, when, 


the houſe becoming ſilent, exhauſted nature ſunk into 


an oblivion of care, 


Sh 
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CHAP. vill. 


Shewing that, although the world is fo full of large 
libraries, wiſe men, and good-natured women, it is 
poſſible for an innocent girl to be proved gualty 
of every other crime after ſhe has been con- 

victed N 117 


W nar, ſaid the inimitable writer of the tragedy 
of all tragedies, Tom 'Thumb—what is a coofe-pye 
to him who has no taſte ? and what, ſays the inimi- 
table author of this fine novel, is the maſquerade-ball 
of a diſciple of notoriety after it is over. | 

The dreadful laffitude, however, which reſt left on 
Mrs. Woudbe's ſpirits, was elyfium to the anguith 
_ which preyed not only on the ethereal, but on the 

corporeal ſubſtance of the poor Beggar. It was now, 
for the firſt time, that ſhe was ſenſible of a pang more 
poignant than deſpair; it was ill-requited love 
female pride wounded in the moſt tender part—a 
ſtab to that moſt. laudable motive for ſelſ-eſteem, the 
having diſtinguiſhed, from the herd of mankind, as 
its primary object, a man of honour, of principle, 
and of humanity ; it was worſe, if worſe there could 
be, than all theſe combined; and the moment that 
unſealed her eyes from a ſleep which had more of dit- 


eaſe in it than natural reſt, deluged them with tears. 
K 5 She 


< 
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She aroſe with violent pains in her head and limbs, 
and, ſcarcely able to ſu oo. herſelf, reached the 


breakfaſt-rcom. | 
Neither Mr. nor a W oudbe were yet Rirring, 
nor indeed very few of the ſervants ; ſhe, with diff. 


culty, fwallowed one cup of tea; and the footman 
who waited happening to meet her eye, with an ex- 


preſſion in his of concern, her low ſpirits ſunk fill 
lower; ſhe burſt into tears, and e 76 At laſt 
the blow is firuck—I am going to die.“ | 

The- man, with great feeling and good- nature, 
*anfwered, he hoped not; that, to be ſure, ſuch a 
. Nas as they had the laſt night was enough to kill 
every body; ; but a few hours quiet reſt would be the 


beſt doctor. 
_ Roſa again ſaid ſhe ſhould die—it was impoſſible 


for her ever to reſt more; and leaning back her ach- 


ing head, ſhewed fo altered a countenance, that the 
man, fearing ſhe was actually going to make good her 
words, ran to alarm the houſekeeper, who, juſt up, 
waddled into the room. All Mr. Woudbe's ſervants, 


his wife's woman and footman excepted, were of his 1 


own ſelection; they were therefore ſo far different 
from the houſehold domeſtics of many of their gay 
| _/Meighbours, as to be really good for ſomething. Mrs. 


Comfit, the houſekeeper, beſides great {kill in all culi- 
nary management, was ſo nc of a doctreſs, that 


ſhe __ a Rs for the uſe of the family, 


* 
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and, by her ſkill in curing colds, fore throats, corns, 
and the tooth-ache, ſaved the © ExPence of a houſe-apo- 

thecary. | 
_ << Bleſs her pretty face!“ cried Mrs. Comfit, «© the 
is Auen! in a fever. Oh Lud! how her poor pulſe 
do gallopi, gallopi! You muſt go to-bed, Miss. 

„ ſhall go to my grave, cried Roſa. 

« God forbid !** ſaid the houſekeeper. 

„Amen! amen! joined the houſe-maĩd. If a 
fever gets into this here houſe, after ſuch piping · hot 
doings as we had laſt night, the Lord knows where it 
will ſtop. I think Miftreſs ſhould be wakeded, and 
tould about it ; I dare for to ſay as the will order Miſs 
to be moved out on the houſe.”” | 

God forbid !”? again cried Mrs. Comfit, “ that 
I ſhould ever have the honour and happineſs to ma- 
nage a family where honeſt fick folks are moved out 
of the houſe when they can't help themſelves ; for, 
* caſe, Mary, your turn or mine might come 


next. 


Amen! . again ſaid Mary ; the did not 
think of that before; but, however, the hoped Mit- 
treſs would order Miſs a nuſs, becauſe the was her- 
ſelf mortal afcard of a fever. 

« Afraid or not, Mary, the muſt be * to bed, 
and I will mix a few antimonial draughts; and if 
that don't do, ſhe ſhall have a bliſter ; if that don't 
do, ſhe ſhall have James's powders; and if that don't 


do, why I believe we muſt have a poticary ; — but only 
| 3 ER | tee! 
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muſt be got to bed. 


Roſa being kindly affiſted w the ho and 


Mary, by her orders, left to adminiſter the antimony, 
laid her heavy and difordered head down with a 


ftrong preſentiment ſhe never ſhould riſe again. The 
ſtrange confuſion in her brain, her parched mouth, 


and the trembling laſſitude of her limbs, all, Mrs. 


Comfit declared, prognoſticated a ſtrong fever; and ſhe 


proved ſo good an augur, that, by nine in the even- 
ing, when Mrs. Woudbe aroſe to breakfaſt, and in- 
quired after her humble companion, ſhe was told of 
the indiſpoſition which now rendered it impoſſible for 
Roſa to riſe. 
Mrs. Woudbe certainly was concerned, and in- 
ſtantly went to the chamber where Roſa lay, with a 


thouſand vague ideas floating on her brain, and as 


many horrible figures before her eyes, but ſtill ſen- 
 fible enough to underſtand any queſtions put to her. 

Mrs. Woudbe approached, and inquired, in an 
accent of great feeling, if Roſa had received an inclo- 
ſure for her from her dear brother. The faint nega- 


tive to her anxious queſtion was a grievous diſap- 


point ment; ſhe hoped Roſa would be better in the 


morning, and gave particular charge every poſſible 


care and attention ſhould be paid to——her letters! 


The next morning, that is, at three P. M. 2 3 


Mrs. W oudbe aroſe, ſhe renewed her viſit and her 
| Inquiries, 


- feel her poor ASE gallopi, W Come, Mis, you : 
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inquiries, but found Roſa in a Aclirium fo — he 
did not even know her. 

Nothing in life was ſo terrible to Mrs. Woudbe 
as the idea of death; and had her houſe not been 
large enough to admit her living in a part quite remote 
from the ſick chamber, ſhe would have even preferred 
the old feat in Dorſetſhire to remaining near it. She, 
however, continued her ſolicitude reſpecting any 
letters that might arrive to the invalid, but W 
diſcontinued her viſits. 

Mrs. Comfit, having gone through her propoſed 
proceſs, applied to Mr. Woudbe for a poticary. Mr. 
Woudbe went a ſtep further, and ordered a phyſician; 
who, to the great diſmay of the whole family, pro- 
nounced the patient to be in a magna fever of the 
contagious kind. | 
| Never was any thing fo 3 unfortunate. 
Mrs. Woudbe's maſquerade was a ſort of viſit the 
had a right to return; and there were a few people 
of high rank, who, while her elegant entertainment 
was freſh on their memory, and while they con- 
tinued to laugh at the idea of her huſband being her 
door-keeper, actually did jet them both in. | 

To leave her houſe, and, of courſe, leave town at 
ſuch a critical period, was the moſt afflicting of all 
poſſible things except the riſk of catching a malig- 
nent fever by ſtaying in it. As to removing Roſa, a 
meaſure ſuggeſted by her woman, and approved by 
herſelf, Mr. Woudbe laid his flat negative againſt 

| that ; 


* 
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that; and the poor unfortunate lady, unable herſelf 
to determine, aſked the advice of her not quite ſo 
eſteemed friend as the had been, the Counteſs of 


Gauntlet, who happened juti then to drop in; and 


who, if there had not been ſome ſecret reaſons which 
militated againſt Mrs. Woudbe's cordial amity with 
that lady, would have won her heart for ever by an 
invitation to her houſe at Windſor. As, however, 
the idea of living for ever ſo ſhort a time, where ſhe 
might enjoy the : 

| „ Sweeteſt of all earthly things, 

c To gaze on Princes, and to talk of Kings, 

Was delightful ; and as her ſecret reaſons did not 
militate 3 Preſent profefſion of regard for the 
divine Counteſs, ſhe accepted the invitation, leaving 
Mr. Woudbe, who had not the ſame dread of a 
malignant fever, in the houſe with the ſuppoſed dying 
Roſa; not, indeed, without great expreſſion of con- 
cern on the part of both ladies, and ſtrict orders, if 
any letters ſhould happen to be left at Portman-ſquare 


a 


4 


for poor Miſs Walfingham, they might be forwarded 


to Mrs. Woudbe, to be taten care of. After which 
the ladies ict off, with a retinue ſuitable to the * 


of. the one, and the pride of the other. : 

Mr. Woudbe was, what his wife called, a mighty 
filly, but what the world thought, a good ſort of a 
man enough. Finding Roſa grew daily worſe, or, 
as Mrs. Comfit expreſſed it, drew near to death's 
door, he called in a conſultation of phyſicians, who 


. 
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all wrote for . which were e down her 


throat ; notwithſtanding which, to the aſtoniſhment 
of the family, her youth ſucceſsfully ſtruggled againk 
both doctors and diſeaſe; and as ſoon as her firength 
would admit, ſhe was removed, with a maid-ſervant, 
to lodgings at Hampſtead, that the houſe might be 
fumigated with vinegar, and thoroughly — 
before Mrs. Woudbe re- entered it. | 
Mrs. Woudbe's reſidence under the fame ** with 
Lady Gauntlet had been extremely productive of the 
harveſt of friendſhip. The Counteſs, who was 
always too wiſe to make a confidunte iu what par- 
ticularly concerned herſelf, happened at this period to 
have ſo many affairs on hand, in which ſeveral other 
people were as much intereſted as herſelf, and which 
were worked by ſo many ſecret ſprings, and had fo. 
many jarring intereſts to reconcile, that a confdante, 
in whoſe diſcretion as well as fidelity the could rely, 
Was a real acquiſition ; and it alſo happened, that a 
certain grand project of Mrs. Woudbe's, no lefs than 
unmarrying the filly .commoner, Mr. Woudbe, and 
making herſelf 3 Peereſs, by giving her divorced hand 
to another perſon high in her eſteem; was, unknown 
to Lady Gauntlet, ſo oddly connected with her own 
grand ſchemes, that both ladies were, from very dif- 
| ferent motives, intereſted in the fame event. The 
viſit at Windſor was therefore only a prelude to one 
the Counteſs invited her friend to make at Delworth 


= How a family ſeat, ſituated in the remote part of 


Cumberland, 
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Cumberland, he: her dats was 3 to go 


on account of her ſon's marriage, bs ſhe was 


alſo willing to make one more viſit, probably with a 


ſecret preſentiment it would be the laſt, 
Delworth Houſe gave the ſecond title REY the 


Gauntlet family; and though the principal eſtates 


lay in Ireland, and they eſteemed themſelves Hiber- 


nians, it was preferred by the Counteſs to the family 
manſion at Gauntlet, within fixty miles of Dublin, 


for her ſummer excurſion, rather than reſidence ; as 


fix weeks or two months were the longefi i: of 
the Earl's abſence from Court. 


Miſs Muſhroom, whoſe fair hand the fates, the 
Earl of Gauntlet, and Sir Solomon M uſhroom def- 
tined for Lord Delworth, heir to the Earl, had twice 


been croſſed, - once in love, and once in ambition; 


great indeed were the ſacrifices of her kind uncle to 


prevail on the idol of her heart to return her paſſion, 


and great the ſums he offered to gratify her ambition 8 
but both the favoured, inſenſible men had declined 


the offered bliſs, with this difference of effect, the 


loſs of the lover left a melancholy regret on the mind 
of the lady, the deſertion of the Lord filled her fair 
boſom with rage, and wo an inſatiable deſire of, 


revenge. 
| Every body knew Lord Denningcourt's poverty; : 
his father's having cut off the entail of the eſtate, 


and given every thing in his power to his widow ; 
and every r were a little ſuſpicious that his ſole 


4 : * motive 
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motive for addreſſing Miſs Muſhroom was to mend 
his fortune; therefore it was that the young lady 
reſolved, as his old caſtle ſtood within two ſhort miles 
of Lord Gauntlet's fine ſeat, to firike him as dead as 
_ envy could ftrike a faithleſs Lord, by celebrating her 
wedding with the utmoſt magnificence under, as the 
wittily expreſſed jt, his very noſe; and an adherence 
to this lady-like refolution was the only article the 
| ſtipulated for, in conſenting to an union, which the 
Earl had convinced Sir Solomon Muſhroom would 
not only cement in preſent, but ſecure in future, the 
mutual intereſt of their families. 

Earl - Gauntlet was too courtly, and too much in 
the habit of being of every body's opinion, to ſay no 
to a lady; what objection indeed could be made to 
the wiſh of a young bride, to paſs her honey-moon 
where ſhe expected to live a great part of her life ? for 
that the young couple ſhould refide much more in the 
country than the Earl and Counteſs, from the nature 
of their ſeveral engagements, could do, was a part of 
his Lordſhip's arrangement. 

All things being thus agreed, preparations were 
making g for the journey of the family of the Gauntlets 
to Delworth immediately after the birth-day, whither 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom and his family were alſo to 
follow, with all decent expedition, as ſoon as the 

bridal paraphernalia were ready. 

On this grand occaſion, and on ſome others not ſo 
grand, but more important, it was, that Lady Gauntlet 

| wanted 
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Wanted a female confidante ; for, and it is recorded to 


her honour, the minds of her own daughters were 


tenaciouſly kept by her as pure and unſullied as their 


perſons were lovely. 
Lord Nelworth, a young man of no character, who 


bad never been famous for any good action, but obey- 


ing the commands of her who commanded all the 
men ſhe knew—nor for any thing bad, but contracting 
debts it was impoffible for him to pay, having been 
lately inconvenienced by the demands of his creditors, 
was well enough pleaſed to marry a fine girl, who 


brought eighty thouſand pounds into the family, 


thirty of which he was himſelf to touch; and of 
courſe, Mifs Muſhroom had no reaſon to complain of 
the coldneſs of her third and laſt lover. 

Before Mrs. Woudbe accepted Lady Gauntlet < 
invitation, it was but decent to conſult Mr. Woudbe, 
who, for form's ſake, was alfo invited; though, as 


it was now May, and ſhe knew he had projected great 


improvements in a new-purchaſed eftate in the neigh- 
bourhood of his ſon-in-law, with whom he had 
engaged to paſs part of the ſummer, ſhe expected, 
what really happened, that he would prefer viſiting his 
daughter to an invitation from a Lord. | 

Mrs. Woudbe was incapable of ſuch a preference; 
but ſhe had alſo another perſon to conſult, who being 


of opinion that ſhe could not be better than at Del- 


Worth with the Counteſs of Gauntlet and her family, 
me arrived at her houſe in Portman-ſquare, as ſoon 
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as hs fever was ſcoured out, to make additions to her 
wardrobe, and try her credit at the jeweller's; all her 
own diamonds and pearls being fo entirely locked up, 
prefling and urgent as was her want of them on this 
occaſion, that it was in vain to think of them. 
Mr. Woudbe's fortune and credit were ſo well 
known, ſhe had the happineſs of ſucceeding to the 


extent of her wiſhes; and though having given away 
the thouſand pounds received from her huſband, to 


prevent what he abhorred, tradeſmen's bills, ſhe had 
ſhewn away on credit the laſt three months; yet no- 
thing was more eaſy than to go on contracting debts, 
nor any thing more natural than for her to hold in 
infinite contempt the anger of a huſband, from 
whom ſhe was certain of being ſoon emancipated, 
and on whom, 255 her new 8 — ſhe would 
look down. er 

Meanwhile our heroine was ſutfering under all 
the ills of internal anguiſh, impaired —— and 
perſonal caortification. ; 

The houſe, where ſhe was placed, by recommer 
ation of a phyſician, at Hampſtead, was kept by a 
widow, who received ladies and gentlemen, boarders ; 
moſt of the former were preciſe maidens, upright 
veſtals, whoſe ſouls recoiled as much from impunity, 
as if certain propenſities were, as the celebrated Nan 
| Catley once ſaid, ** to be caught; and of the latter, 


one was a buſy prating curate, the others trading 


valetudinarians, who walked ta their compting-houſes 
\ g a in 
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_ the. morning, and returned by a ixpenny Rage ar 


four to dine. 


Roſa's weak and fone recovery, her PN 


melancholy, and natural coincidence of manners, 


were well combined to fix her an unnoticed and un- 
obtrufive member of any ſociety. She neither in- 


terrupted the garrulity of the elder, nor the formal 
vanity of the younger ladies; neither did ſhe, by attend- 
ing in any reſpect to her own weak health, at all 


inconvenience either of the City gentlemen ;—the | 


curate indeed, who, added to his broad ſtare and com- 


n-place wit, affected admiration of her beauty, 


faded as it then appeared, had no reaſon to boaſt of 
the impreſſion he made; and it was to his pique, on 


that account, ſhe owed the diſagreeables in which ſne 


was ſoon after involved. 


The curate made it his particular hula 20 fl | 


our heroine, or rather to find her patroneſſes out; and 
ſuch was the univerſal odium affixed to the character 
of the two ladies who protected her, it was, on a 


conſultation held in the apartment of one of the | 
ladies, to which all the boarders were ſummoned, 
decided, that Miſs Walſingham, recommended, to his 
great diſcredit by Dr. P. as a boarder to Mrs. Davis, 


was, on account of the lady with whom ſhe had 


| lived, unfit for the ſociety of the other inmates, who 


agreed nem. con. to inſiſt on her immediate removal, 


or, in failure thereof, to quit the houſe wan 


themſelves. 
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Mrs. Davis's livelihood depended on her Hoarders, 
and her character being her chief recommendation, the 
was exceedingly diſtreſſed at an alternative, which, in 
her humble opinion, was both cruel and unjuſt. 
Virtue is © always the ſame beloved contented thing 
to congenial ſouls ; her's was ſuch, and ſhe grieved at 
the hard taſk impoſed on her by necefiity of hurting 
the feelings of an amiable-creature, whoſe flow reco- 
very from her fever was attended with ſymptoms of a 
| leſs violent, but more certain period to exiſtence. 
This the repreſented in vain to the auſtere judges; all 
ſhe could obtain in favour of the offenſive Roſa was 
three days“ grace, during which period ſhe would fee 
Dr. P. and conſult with him on the moſt proper 
means to be adopted in the removal of his patient, 
with the leaſt injury to her health and feelings. 

The ladies, who ſaw no neceffity for the leaſt deli- 
cacy in the buſineſs, conſented to this delay with a 
very ill grace; and not without folemnly enacting, 
that no part of the pure community ſhould fit in the 
parlour, except during meals, from which they mould 
retire immediately to the lady's apartment where 
theſe ſalutary laws were made, without, on any oc 
ſion, opening their lips to the ſuſpected party. . 
The laſt clauſe rather puzzled one of the founders 
of the ſtatutes; for, as he was carver, and fat in that 
capacity at the bottom of the table, he did not fee 
how he could do juftice to Mrs. Davis, or her board- 
ers, without ſometimes addrefling the latter. As this 

| Was 
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ſettled, it occaſioned no ſmall ferment ; the ladies, as it w 
uſual, in affairs of female delicacy, all ſpoke together; | tion 
the gentlemen not at all; till the curate, allowing offer 
ſpeech was indiſpenſable in the gentleman who that 
wieided the carving knife, propoſed to fix the exact proc 
latitude of converſation to be addreſſed to the naughty. er 


invalid; and it was agreed, without a diſſenting voice, 

to be confined to eight words —*<* ſhall I help you to 

ſome of this? And, accordingly at the next meal, 

Roſa found her chair left at a dignified diſtance from 

any other ſeat, and fat, without being addrefled, 

drank to, or noticed, ſave in the exact words before 
. mentioned,—** hall I help you io ſome of this 2”? 

As the Beggar had that within her which paſſeth 
ſhew,”” ſhe did not, at the firſt meal, notice the reſerve 
of her nice companions ; but when ſhe found herſelf 
con Srantly alone in the parlour, and when one obſer- 
vation drew on another, ſurpriſe at the oddity of their 
behaviour was much ſtronger than mortification at 
their negle& ; to be alone was far from a puniſhment— 
to be filent was, fince her illneſs, become habitual 
but when the ſecond day came, and ſhe could not 
help ſeeing the ſcornful toffes of the female heads, the 
contemptuous projection of their under lips, and their 
eyes ſtudiouſly turned away, together with the dead : 
filence of the valetudinarians, and the pert ſneer of 
the curate, it was impoſſible not to feel burt as well 


a amazed. 


Conſcious 


Conſcious of her own rectitude and innocence, 


it was difficult for her to define the cauſe of an altera 
tion ſo ſudden, in people whom the could not have 
offended ; and ſhe was not likely to attribute it to 
that protection which the conſidered as an honour, 
procured by peculiar interference of Providence in 
her favour. —But ignorance of the cauſe could not 
ſhield her from the humbling effect; and after revolv- 
ing it over, till ſhe was fick of her ſituation, herſelf, 
and the world, it at length ſtruck her, that the had 
been, by ſome accident, recognized for what the oxi- 
ginally was, a Beggar, and that the flights ſhe 
now met with were the effect of that natural 28 
to circumſtances, which is inherent, to little minds. 
Far from feeling depreſſed from this idea, her ſparit 
roſe. ** They deſpiſe me for my poverty, ſaid the 


exultingly, while I pity them for the want of 
talent, candour, ſentiment, and charity, which Heaven 


has given me, and which I feel for them. 

Thus reconciled to her ſituation, and at peace with 
her enemies, ſhe thought not of removing out of 
reach of their malevolence ; but -was fitting, a book 
half cloſed before her, and her eyes fixed on its 
cover, when Lady Gauntlet's carriage, with three 
out-riders, one in, and two out of, livery, ſtopped at 
the door, and her Ladyſhip, accompanied by Mrs. 
Woudbe, alighted. 


The little curate, who longed for a benefice, the 
ladies, who longed for an Qquipage, and even the 


W 
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valetudinarian, who longed for nothing, were all in 


motion; and the former, ſpite of the ſarcafins of the 


lady in whoſe apartment the laws were made, ran 
down to offer his humble ſervice to the woman, of 


whom every body talked, whom many execrated, and 


all condemned, but whom, nevertheleſs, it was im- 


anus Fi to ſee and not admire. 


Lady Gauntlet's mouth was the natural reſidence 
of ſmiles, and ſhe was ſo practiſed in the art of faſ- 


cination, that no feeling of her heart eyer appeared in 
her countenance to the prejudice of the fine harmony 


of her features; ſhe therefore ſweetly thanked the 


little curate for the civility, which ſhe contrived to 
decline, with more grace than it could have been 
accepted by a leſs happy counterfeit, and proceeded 
directly to our heroine, to whom ſhe appeared like 


the radiant ſun after a long winter, and whom her 


embrace warmed not only into feeling, but ecſtaiy. . 


Among the reſt of the fleeting bleſſings of life, the 
poor Beggar had, with pangs of regret only inferior 
to that which the ingratitude of Montreville inflicted, 

fighed over the tranſient blefling of Lady Gauntlet's 
fendſhip, for tranfient it had appeared, as not once 
| fince her ſenſes returned, after her delirium, had ſhe 


been honoured by her notice; too exquiſite and too 


grateful, therefore, to a heart from which every com- 
fort had flown, was this dear and unexpected happi- 


neſs, and its effect on her weak frame was equal to 


. ſhe fainted in her arms. 
IE e Le 
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hy You ”” ſaid Mrs. Woudbe, in a voice half choaked 
with rage, the barbarous cats have killed the poor 
girl; and you, Mr. Parſon, could not you have faid 
ſomet hing to them about the mote in their own eyes. 
Mrs. Davis, who wept over the intereſting ctea- 


ture, whole pale cheeks cauld ſuffer little change in 
her preſent lifeleſs ſtate, frightened at Mrs. Woudbe's 


violence, left it ſhould draw on her the vengeance of 
the * Mr. Parſon,”” on whom the darted her indiz- 
nant glances, caſt a look of reproach at Doctor P. 
who had accompanied the ladies in the carriage, and 
followed them into the houſe. 

The Doctor whiſpered Lady Gauntlet, who whit 
pered her friend, who was immediately Gent, but 
who, while the equally enraged Counteſs was all 
ſmiles, continued her ſcornful and fiery g glances at 
every perſon ſhe ſaw. 


Rofa recovered to a continued ſenſe of happineſs — 


Lady Gauntlet was really affected; and as Mes. 
Woudbe was implicated in the mortificatiors inficted 
on. her companion, ſhe declared the never had felt to 
much in her life. 


«© Come, my dear Mifs W alſingham, fad the 


Counteſs tenderly, ** let us remove you from this 
_ unfriendly houſe; you ſhall go with my friend Mrs. 
Woudbe to my ſeat in the north ; there you thall hav A 
air and exerciſe, and be treated with the reſpect due 
to your family and connexions. 


vob. 14 „ I 
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The air of dignity and elevated tone with which 
her Ladyſhip ſpoke, had the intended effect; it ſtruck 
the little curate dumb, and humbled the tabbies, who, 

+ _ crowding over each other, were liſtening on the : 
fairs; and, what was better than all, gave Mrs. 
Davis a conſequence with her arrogant boarders, Ez 


which was of permanent advantage. = 
Roſa - but faint would be every attempt to deſcribe. 


its effect on her ;—ignorant of the real motives for her 
| Ladyſhip s dignified, or for Mrs. Woudbe 's outra- 
geous, reſentment, ſhe could only aſcribe it to their 
affectionate concern for her; and as the Counteſs well 
knew the real circumſtances of her family, the cleva- 
tion of it before thoſe whom ſhe conceived” had taken 
fuck trouble to make her feel its meanneſs, were equal 
proofs of her wifdom and kindneſs. ; 
The truth of the matter was, that Doctor 3 had 


really felt himſelf ſo impreſſed i in favour of the young 


invalid, fo charmed with the 1 innocence of mind and 
mildneſs of manners, which appeared to more advan- | 
tage under a roof where he could not reaſonably ex- 


pect to find any traits of the kind, that he had recom- 
mended her in a very particular manner to Mrs. 
Davis, and felt himſelf implicated in the injurious 
conduct of the boarders, at the ſame moment that his 
eſteem was increaſed, and his compaſſion raiſed for the 
fair ſufferer, by the account Mrs. Davis gave of her 
ſweet temper, weakneſs, and low ſpirits. He had often 
witneſſed the ſelfiſhneſs of Mrs. W oudbe's diſpoſition, 
ER, „ 
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and knew, that to remove the young companion om 
the ſimple plea of ill- treatment, would neither intereſt 
nor affect her, except he made himſelf the herald of 
unwelcome truths, and convinced ber that the affront 
was, as indeed was true, levelled at herielf. | 
This the Doctor, who, without affectatiom in any 
ſenſe, was a real philanthropiſt; reſolved to do, rather 
than expoſe ſo amiable a creature to preſent or future 
inſult. Accordingly he called on Mrs. Woudbe for 
that purpoſe ;- and, fortunately for Roſa, his entrance 
interrupted an important :#e-&-i#te between that may 
and the Counteſs of Gauntlet. 

The Doctor, though with all poſſible eG 
| ladies, and all poffible indignation again the little 
tattlers at Hampftead, ſo far from ſoftening down the 
information of Mrs. Davis, rather added a few hints, 
which had the effect he expected. The concern of 
Mrs. Woudbe for the poor affronted Roſa was out of 
all bounds of diſcretion ; that of Lady Gauntiet, fuck 
as accorded with the ſweet ſenſibility of her diſpoſition. 
Both ladies were_unanimous. in the opinion, that the 
poor thing ſhould be removed that very day ; and the 
Doctor, hinting how honourable to themſelves, and 
what an amende to the young lady, their perional 
protection of her would be, offered to do himſelf the 
honour of joining their party; which being accept 
they agreed Roſa ſhould be . from — 
in — Gauntlet” s conch. r offi 
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danger in that. 
None to me, Lady Gin: I aſſure you, . 
- ſwered Mrs: Woudbe, with a poſitive nod. . 
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£27566 And now 1 think of f cried Mrs. . Woitle: 

after the Doctor was gone, what can I do with her 

When L attend your Ladyſhip to the north? I can't 
leave her with Mr. Woudbe.”” = 

INS, 3 the Counteſs, * there e be 


4 


33 


Are you ſure, my good friend? and 70 Bb Gaunt- 


let looked more than ſhe ſpoke. 


Mrs. Woudbe coloured. But what then e can I 


45 with her: 1 


„Could you 10 way * her aſeful ?—ſhould you 


have no little commiſſion for her? 


- Mrs. Woudbe thought of her natural PE and 
I know, ſaid Lady Gauntlet, £© whom it will 


moſt unmercifully plague ; and therefore, as the poor 


thing wants air, and there will be air enough at Del- 


worth, ſuppoſe ſhe takes the back of my travelling- 


coach with Lord Gauntlet ? My daughters have 


Madame Roſette and their women in the ſociable; 
Four woman, mine, and mx Lord's valet, Logs + go in 


1 


Although the time was faſt 3 when the 


neceſſity of caution in Mrs. Woudbeꝰ's correſpondence 


would ceaſe, yet as that preciſe time was not yet 
come, and as ſhe really did not know exactly what to 
do elſe with her companion, Lady Gauntlet's propo- 
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ſal was accepted; and the Counteſs, who never loſs 
the credit of any of her good actions, informed Roſa 
of the favour deſigned her, at the moment, of all others, 
when her heart was CO to the warmeſi PII 
of gratitude. . | 
Mr. W oudbe itceived Roſa with more reeling PRE | 


the had ever ſeen him evince ; and though Portman- 


ſquare was not, in point of air, Hangead, it 
abounded in every other comfort; and the proſpect 


before her of travelling, and even of kving, with the 


dear good Counteſs of Gauntlet, gave it _ eflence of 
ſalubrity. 
But with all the PER fatisfaftion with „dich 5 


contemplated the approaching journey, the drag on 
all her happineſs remained; and time, inftead of 


junting the edge of thoſe reflections which barrowed 


her heart, added to their poignancy. 


Had the amiable, the generous, the ſenſible Mon- 
treville, once ſo dear, been loſt to her by death, or 
any common calamity, and had her laſt recollections 
of him been thoſe which his fine qualities firſt inſpired 
in her artleſs boſom, ſhe might have mourned his lots; 
have regretted the fate that divided her from her con- 
genial foul, and for ever lamented the inequality of theit 
fortune ; but her regret would not, as now, have been 
chained to juſt reſentment, to a keen ſenſe of injury, 
to inſulted love, wounded pride, and injured honou | 
a combination fo agonizing was not eaſily effaced : 
they altered on her tongue, faded on her "cheek, and 

L 3 corroded 
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| int; filled the pag © hae 
attempted to read, interrupted the courſe of her lau- the 
dable employment, loitered in her walks, darkened her wil 
days, and haunted her nights. | "6 
The fine eaſy flow of ſpirits which Competing inte- ? 
reſted, but oftener amuſed, Mrs. Woudbe, were. no 6 
A more: and that lady s nerves were ſo exceedingly 5 
weak, any thing in the Penſeroſa ſtyle affected her. oY 
Roſa was therefore left to recover health, as Mrs. ſait 
ſoudbe ſaid, and as Lady Gauntlet agreed was right, R 

in her chamber, where, as ſhe only converſed with the Wo 
maid, a decent young woman, who was ſtill per- Fr 

* * mitted to attend her, it happened that ſhe remained in } 
totally ignorant of the motives for a journey, on which cert: 
the faint hopes ſhe encouraged of returning health de- 
pended. 5 8 5 8 tears 

A few days after Roſa's return to Portman- ſquare, e 
Madame La Croix, who waited on Mrs. Woudbe to for U 
receive directions about her dreſſes, happening to call ' wo! 
- when that lady was out, begged leave to pay her re- Re 
ſpects to Miſs Walfingham, and was ſhewn to her grati 


chamber. Madame ſtarted back on ſeeing the great 
alteration in her countenance; and open as Roſa's 
beart ever was to the appearance of kindneſs, it was 
particularly ſo now, when her health and ſpirits were 
equally weak. Madame actually ſqueezed out one 
"tear of ſympathy from the corner of her fine black eye, 


and Reſa's pale cheeks were deluged in return. 


Madame 


Madame had heard ſhe was to be of the mikty to 
the north, But where, ſaid ſhe, my poor child, 
will you be when they return ?*? EO 
„ With Mrs. Woudbe, to be ſure.” 

Madame ſhook her head. 

Under the kind auſpices of Lady Gauntlet. 15 

Madame ſhrugged her ſnoulders. 

Have you heard, '” ſaid the, „% ofa famous law- 
ſuit ?*? 

Roſa had once heard of ſuch 2 | thing from Mrs. 
Woudbe. 

Do you know.” and Madame looked earnefily 
in her face, lowering her voice—** that we ſhall loſe 

cert inly that ſuit ? 2 | | 

Heaven forbid ! * eried Roſa, buriting into freſh | 
tears. 

Perhaps, if you knew certain people were going, 
for the laſt time, to viſit their uſurped poſſeſſions, you 
would not be in their ſuite, unfit as you are to travel. 

Roſa was all aſtoniſhment, The unprecedented in- 
gratitude every body ſeemed diſpoſed to act with to- 
wards the beſt of women, filled her with pain and indig 
nation: ſhe was ſo agitated, that the could not ſpeak, 
and was obliged to have recourſe to her ſal volatile. 
Madame continued If you would go with me to 
my villa, how happy I ſhould he to affiit in your reco- 
very! And there is poor Aaron Horſemagog actually 
dying with impatience to tell you how you charmed 


bim at the * 88 2 
1 Roſa 
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Rola BOW thought leſs of Lady S and more 
of r imagination had dwelt but too intenſely 


on fome of the hateful events of the maſquerade ; but 


thoſe in which Lord Aaron had a ſhare, were too in- 


ſignificant to retain a place in her memory. 


« Me charm at the maſquerade, Madame Ls Croix! 


Oh, bow you are miſtaken :'* 4 


No, upon my honour /”” replied 8 with 


an air that precluded all doubt of a fact ſo ſolemnly 


authenticated; Lord Aaron Horſemagog feels the 


ſtrongeſt intereſt in your welfare; he has ſuffered 1 in- 


exprefiibly during your diſorder; he is very generous, 


and very k honourable : and, in ſhort, if Madame dared, 


ſhe could offer a thouſand arguments why Miſs Wal- 


fingham ſhould prefer removing to her villa, juſt a 
ſort drive from town, which ſhe might in every re- 
ſpect command as her own, to the being dragged three 


hundred miles in the ſuite of a woman ! ſuch a O- 


77 


man! ' a woman whom every body 


_ ** Whom every body muſt love and reſpect, faid 


Roſa, interrupting her with vivacity ; and whom 
every body will alſo feel for, if, as you ſay, ſhe will 


loſe her cauſe—dear amiable Lady Gauntlet No, 
| Madame, I thank you for your conſideration for me— 
I thank Lord Aaron Horſemagog ; ; but I can neither 
accept your kindneſs, of which I have had ſo many 
proofs, nor his, which I don't exactly underſtand. 


My health is very much impaired, but I already feel a 
_ Erateful renovation ; I ſhall at leaſt be ſtrong 1 in a 


if 
3 


if I am to Vine ſo » diftrefiing 2 2 ag? as Ws ne 
my patroneſs of the birthright of her children; 1 


will conſole her who ſuccoured me Heaven will give 


me powers ſhall be eloquent in fuch a cauſe. 
Alas! what of ſuffering can the human heart fuſtain 
which I have not endured ? She will at leaſt learn 
from me to bear. | 
Roſa ſeemed inſpired ;—all the blood left in her 
weak body, mounted into her cheeks, tears ſtreamed 
from her eyes; her figure was raiſed, and her hands 
claſped, as ſhe added, Oh God! why muſt ſuch a 
woman be reminded, whom thou loveſt thou cha- 
teneſt ?** when the door was thrown open, Lady 


Gauntlet entered, and ſhe threw n Weeping on 


her neck. 

This poor girl,“ ſaid her ab in an accent 
of pity to Mrs. Woudbe, who followed, is certainly 
a little wrong in her head at times. Ah, La Croix! 
are you there? But pray what is the matter? you 


look a little mad too! 


If guilt, fear, and aſtoniſhment could give the ex- 


preſſion of madneſs to the countenance, Madame might 
certainly look ſo as to juſtify the exclamation of the 
Counteſs. , 


Never was Madame ſo much out in' her politics. 


Judging by the firſt of criterions, her own feeling, the 
expected that a hint of the dowafal of her patroneſs 
would be a direct damper of the enthuſiaſtic re- 
card Roſa exprefied for Lady Gauntlet ; and that 
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25 nobody, not even Roſa, ever profeſſed to love or | 
reſpect Mrs. Woudbe, the would gladly accept the 
| offered villa, and the protection of her beſt friend, 


Lord Aaron, in preference to depending on a falling 
favourite, and an old amorous coquette ; and certainly 
the Beggar would have preferred even her original ſtate 
to the latter, had ſhe been as well acquainted with her 


_ character as Madame La Croix ; but her generous | 
ardour baffled all Madame's ſchemes ; and, what was 


worſe, ſent her home with ſuch ſort of intelligence, as, 


if ſhe had related it truly, muſt. have entirely de- 


ſtroyed all Lord Aaron Horſemagog's hopes. 

Madame anſwered Lady Gauntlet's half- earneſt 
« Are you mad too? with an accommodating ſmile ; 
and while Roſa bathed the hands of her patroneſs 


with the effuſions. of her full heart, ready to burſt from 


her lips, ſhe watched an opportunity to catch a glance, 


and put her finger on her lip, by way of enjoining ſe- 


crecy; 3 ſhe retired with Mrs. Woudbe to 
receive her commands. 


What, ſaid Lady Gauntlet, following the 
Frenchwoman, with her eyes not quite ſo expreflive 


of kindneſs as tust, 6 en has ſhe been ſaying to 

TT g 

Roſaẽ's tears ſtreamed afreſh. | 

© 4 You cannot, ſure, be in her power? 
Roſa's countenance clearly faid—No. 

Nor in the power of __ of her friends? 
Oh „„ | 


Lady 
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Lady Gauntlet looked — in the l 1 
gent, though pale face of our heroine. + Has the 


then been prating of me or my affairs? — yes, I fee 1 
am right; the fancies my ſun is ſetting ; MEA 
ſee : but what has ſhe ſaid ?** | f 
„That you, my honoured, my dear 
even you, are not happy. 
_ «© What, no more! nad; is it for ſuch a trifle * 
you wept in ſuch agony ?** 


A trifle! Ah Madam! can what ess you be a 


trifle to me ? can you think me ſo ungrateful? 

„% You are at leaſt an uncemmon character. But 
are you ſure my unhappineſs was the ſole ſubject of 
Madame La Croix's converſation.” 

*. TI ſome nonſenſe about Lord Aaron Here 


magog. 


and ſo poor Lord Aaron is dying for you ?** 


_ *£ So Madame fooliſhly infinuated ; but I did not 


quite fo fooliſhly credit it. 

No, you have too much good ſenſe ; La Croix 18 
very well in her way; but 

Very well! did Roſa recollect fight > > Had not 
the Counteſs ſaid ſhe was as beft creature in the 
world. =] 
The Counteſs called one of her ſweeteſt expreffions 
into her lovely face. In the world, my dear Wal- 
ſingham, where you are an infant, nay, where you are 


not en but we are at this moment retired 
7. from 


Ah! I thought Mabutns had her motrves. We, 
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from that TY SHOE, aclightful N hes I 13 
have never met any thing like you ; and I know you. 
will be frightened to hear, it has already given you the 


credit of an intrigue with this Lord Aaron. I need 
not the evidence of that indignant glow—I know you 
are injured in eſſentials: but N Wa. you at his 
villa with him ? PE - oj 


Hit villa! with bim —I was carried to Madame ' 
villa in her coach ; ſhe is in habits of Rag — 


every week for air and exerciſe. 
_ © Vaſtly well! — And you accepted a arefs from his 
Lordſhip for the maſquerade night ?*? - 

Accept adreſs! no, I bought my dreſs, Mates 


always obliging to me, in reſpect to your Ladyſhip, 
preſſed me to accept it from her; but obligations are 


painful to me, particularly pecuniary ones. Beſides, 


- Mrs. Woudbe inſiſted on my taking a whole year's 


ſalary ; and I was _ rich to need a preſent, and too 


proud to accept it. | 
Lady Gauntlet's winning ſmiles, her 8 and 


the laughing expreflion of her charming eyes, now 
e to a ſerious and rather melancholy caſt. | 


Mis Walfingham,”” ſaid ſne, you are a good, a 
charming young woman ; your ſentiments, like your 


perſon, are as free from blemiſh as human nature can 


be; retain that frank, that juſt and noble pride; re- 
tain it, by the only means by which it is to be re- 
tained, by preſerving that guileleſs innocence to which 


I, who have moved in the firſt ſociety, and who muſt 


now 
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now continue to move in it, or die, look up. The 
world is a ſchool of bitter experience ; I am aſtoniſhed 
how you can have been an inmate in this houſe, and 
in Madame La Croix's, without being a little initiated 
into its principles; you have uncommon. obligations 
to the people with whom you affociated ; for yet, as 


before ſaid, you are ſcarce born—yes, even though. 
that ingenuous look reminds me of the forrows you 

have known, in contradiction of my theſis. But 
what real ſorrow can rive a heart which has not of- 


fended againſt its own punty? Ah, my good girl! if 


you knew—but I hope (and her countenance reſumed 
its uſual ſweetneſs of character) you -will never 
know—"? 

Roſa, whoſe real en fin this accomplified 
Circe, gave a partial interpretation to all ſhe ſaid, was 
loſt in grateful admiration of her, who, thus ſtoop- 


ing To high rank, condeſcended to 8 « 2g 


ggar. 


done ſermonizing, a thing rather novel to me and my 
ſort, I will give you a hiſtory:— There was a certain 


rich Lord, whoſe firſt paſſion for beauty became, by 


unbounded gratification, fo degenerate, that as he ad- 
vanced in life, it paſſed from one hornd extreme 
to another; till ſatiated with the deformities, 
as well as charms, of the common field of profii- 
tution, and having injured his conſtitution by the 
exceſſes in which he indulged, he altered his conduct 

6 ſo 


'M ; And now, continued her Ladyſhip, 1 have 
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the metropolis, to hunt out objects unhacknied in 
his favourite purſuit. For the reception of theſe 


victims, he furniſhed a ſmall villa, within a few miles 
Where, his appetite for novelty increafing by being 


fed, they were ſeldom invited to make a ſecond viſit. 


Having, in one of his perambulations round town, 


ſeen a beautiful girl get out of a country ſtage into a 
backney coach, he followed, and watched her to the 
houſe of an accommodating tradefwoman, who dif- 


fered fo much from his other agents, that, young and 


beautiful herſelf, as well as having an elegant houſe at 
the ſervice of thoſe cuſtomers who could pay well for 
fuch conveniences, her price was proportioned to her 
perſon and appearance. I ſee, by your countenance, 
you begin to comprehend me; ſo it is not aan. 
to add, hke the country ſign, this is a red lion; 


but itis a leſſon of experience I give you, A 
of my own penetration; for had Madame La Croix 


been better known to me, I ſhould not have thought 


her the © beſt creature in the world. — The finale of | 
the hiſtory is, that the young lady was carried to the 
villa of the noble Lord, inſtead of that of her female 


friend; but ſuch was the reſpect inſpired by the purity 


of her heart, and delicacy of her manners, that he 


dared not to drop the maſk ; and ſuch were the im- 


preffions ſhe made, that he gave his agent commiſſion, 


"Op terms, to get the name of the fair novelty 


4 1 
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added tothe lit of his victims. Tha hens did 
not happen, but the next deſirable thing to real poſſe. 
ſien did; for he had the reputation of it, which he 
had too much vanity to diſclaim, more eſpecially as 
he had yet hope of turning fiction to reality; a hope 
not abſolutely unreaſonable, as, he was perfuaded, the 
accepted from him, and apneared in public in, a mu- 
lin drefs, trimmed with fine lace, which had been ex- 
hibited at his agent's houſe, as made by his Lordſhip" * 
order, to preſent to a new favourite. 

Roſa's aſtoniſhment was ſo great and unſeigned at 
the conclufion of Lady Gauntlet's hiſtory, that it re- 
quired all her confidence in the veracity as well as 
judgment of her patroneſs, to render the incidents pot 
fible. But a ſudden ray of light darted on her foul at 
the conclufion ;—if indeed fach wickedneſs were 
known to exiſt in broad day; if ſuch an infignificant 
as her humble -ſef, had really excited the attention, or 
curiofity of that world her patroneſs was fo well ac- 
quainted with, but which it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould 
comprehend ; if a report-fo injurious to her had been 
received; if it was favoured by Lord Aaron Horſema- 
cog, and if believed by Montreville, was it not at once 
lis defence and apology ? ; 

A load was at once taken from her heart; and her 
eyes, from whence the animated brilkaney, which 
was their peculiar expreſſion, had been totally ex- 
pelled by downcaſt melancholy, or floods of ſorrow, 
ſhone with delight, 2 


a How 
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Hor is this?** aid ber W 
i can an injury done your character pleaſe? Can it, 


indeed, fail to diftreſs you? 
It has been the fate of my life, Madam,” an- 


ſwered Roſa with firmneſs, <* always to ſuffer by 
malice of others, which 1 never provoked, and by in- 
nocent, not wilful, error of my own ; yet, though 
often, as in the preſent inſtance, the calumny has itſelf 2 
afforded a juſtification, I muſt feel injuries, which, 
even to thoſe: who do not know my perſon, ſtamps. 


depravity on my mind, and obs me of the deareſt 


attribute of my ſex; but, dear Madam, you know me 
innocent, and Mrs. W oudbe muſt do juſtice to the in- 
offenſiveneſs of my life: I am the creature of 9e 
goodneſs ; I am her dependant ; I have no hope be- 
yond your protection — no ambition beyond the ſtation 
I fall : perhaps I might be more happy, if honoured: 
with the ſame fituation, with a lady of a more culti- 


vated mind. But I am not lefs grateful to Mrs. 


Woudbe, becauſe ſhe is leſs perfect than Lady Gaunt- 


let, and ſome other. ladies I have had the honour to 
know. I am ſorry, not diſtreſſed, that the world miſ- 


takes my character; but there is a perſon in that 


ſtrange world, whoſe good opinion was dear to me, 
- who was in full poſſeſſion of mine, and whoſe changed 


ſentiments were marked by ſo great a change of man- 


rs, that it transformed the perfect fine e 


into the rude inſulter of an unprotected woman: he 
ſpoke dagger, and my heart was broken; I regretted 


his 


ville 
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his lot ee — I more deeply — de had 
- deprived himſelf of mine: but I faw him converf- 
ing with this Lord ; if he believed me guilty, he is 
juſtiſied; he has not wantonly inſulted me ; no, it 
was * anguiſh of his own feelings which outraged 
mine. 

Bravo!“ cned Lady Gauntlet ; ; but, my inge 
nuous little friend, who is this divine fellow to 
whom, in the hiſtory of yourſelf, you forgot to give a 

name? 
DE My reſerve, believe me, Madam, replied Roſa, 
Vas neither the effect of art, nor want of confidence. 
I had firſt indulged, and then torn myſelf from an at- 
tachment, I knew muſt he the ſource of miſery to my- 
ſelf, and of humiliation to a dearer object es, what 
I have ſuffered proves him too, too dear; and I had 
_ impoſed eternal ſilence on myſelf, in reſpe& to hin 
and all his connexions ; but the joy of exculpating 
him from the crimes which tortured me, opens my 
heart to the moſt amiable and. reſpected of friends ; 
yes, Madam, at the moment I tell you I never will 
ſee him more, I may confeſs my fatal weakneſs to you z 
I may tell you of him, whoſe honour is dear to me as 
my life, though he may give the name of Montreville 
to another. | 

Lady Gauntlet half ſcreamed ; ſhe ſtarted off her 
chair; the ſurpriſe put her off all guard: Montre- 
ville!“ ſhe exclaimed ; <* Montreville ! what Montre- 
ville do you mean? 


_ 


Roſa knew not the family name of her amiable 
friend was Montreville ; and the laſt thing ſhe would 
have ſuſpected was, that the man of her choice was 


_ preciſely him whom the hoped would be proved an 
impoſtor—in ſhort, the very being whoſe ciaims, if 


maintainable, would deprive her patroneſs of her 
honours and eftate ;—ſhe ſimply anſwered, * The 
_ grandſon of Admiral Herbert, of the Granghy in 


Yorkſhire.”” 


Lady Gauntlet's firſt alarm was left the acteftable | 


Major, her own fon, 3 
. = Whole ir eric arm antofs every looks an cath;* : 


without having ever ſeen warmer ſervice than that of 
inland marches, and mounting guard. at St. James's, 

was the Adonis, about whoſe honour the Beggar was 
fo anxious. She was no ſooner at eaſe in this impor- 


tant point, than ſhe actually burſt into an immoderate 


ft of laughter ; -which, as it made light of ſo ſerious a 


fubjeR, vifibly embarraſſed our heroine. 
Aud fo,” cried the Counteſs, at length having 


compoſed her muſcles into her uſual gentle ſmile, 
. Montreville is the pheœnix of your idolatry*; and 
his honour is dearer to you than your life ;—Oh! 


upon my word, after that you will be ſpared the de- 


claration you have lately been fond of making, that 


life is of no value. Do not throw ſuch anxious in- 
credulity into your pretty face ; you will find the thing 
* as I fay ; and when we get into the country, I 
| | ſhall, 
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ſhall, perhaps, cure you of your 3 but ct prays 
you know his Portugueſe mother? 

| Roſa knew not ſhe was a Portugueſe, a fe 
exiſted, till ſhe learned it e 
. tefract. | 

„Oh! no doubt the fatted calf was killed,” her 
Ladyſnhip ſaid, ſcornfully ; but the adviſed Roſa by no 

means to make Mrs. Woudbe a confidant of her pat 


ſion ; for, and again the laughed out, the might tell 


her natural brother; and yes, the added, you 
may be ſurpriſed, but take it on my word, my dear 
Title friend, that may inconvenience your honoarablie 
idol.“ 

« have no idol, Madam,” ſaid Roſs, burt « at a 
certain ſatirical glance, that all Lady Gauntlet's- 
ſweetneſs did not effectually conceal ; ** I have con 
fefſed my weakneſs to Wm 
% And" ſaid her Ladyſhip, kiffing the pearly 
Mop off 22 you really ſhall not have cauſe to regret 
it. TI think I love you at this moment, though you 
are ſo beautiful, and that is more than I ever promated ; 
and I give you a paradox to ſtudy ;—the greateſt vexa- 
tion of my life, and the greateſt diſappointment of 

your's, proceed from one and the ſame object; and 
what will further amaze you, I am very much de- 
ceived if our good friend, Mrs. Woudbe, does not ſuffer 
ſtill more than either of us by the ſame famous being. 
"11s really droll that three women, whoſe fates have 

| ER gs ._ fuck 
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Sims Deas A ſhould be 3 in” one 


myſtery, and ſuffering under the ſame planet; but 
time, child; time will develope every thing. Call on 
me the firſt leiſure morning at Delworth, for the clue 
of this maze; and, in the meantime, whatever yon 
hear of my law-fuit, do not, by fretting, retard the re- 
turn of your beauty. I am a diſciple of Lavater, and 
fee that dignity of brow, which I at firſt thought na- 
tive, prognofticates acquired, not born greatneſs jz— 
Fes, I fee the downfal of one beauty, and the eleva- 
fion of another in the little corner of your eye. But 


where, or when, did you ſee the 2 f a 


laſt? 

At the maſquerade, ** anſwered the bluſhing 

Roſa, confuſed, ſhe knew not m—__- at the TOY of 
the Counteſs. | 


80 ——— well, I Wen he was think 


but thought him fully engaged; pray was it then he 
"offered the inſult you are ſo molly to excuſe, * 0 
wy as to forgive?” 

Again Roſa bluſhed, and ſcarce whiſpered, * Yes.” 
At what hour? 
„After Mrs. Woudbe m e = 
Great! cried her Ladyſhip; this Montre- 


ville, I am curious to know him; he has talents for 


-a ftateſman! quite a man of bufineſs !—Well, my 
dear, Mrs. Woudbe has, I dare ſay, by this time dif- 
miſſed La Croix; and I have a thouſand things myſelf 
to arrange; fo, after paſſing fo long with you, with- 


out 
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out ſaying a ſyllable on the e fubjeſt wn kick 3 
me here, I have but a moment to tell you, I have or- 
dered you ſome white ſarſenet, ſome lace, feathers, 
and muſlin, which I defire you will, as I know you 
are very clever, make by ſome of Mrs. Woudbe's fine 


things; and now I read your advancement in your 


looks, I ſhall fend you ſome more, You will, befides 
having air and exerciſe, meet ſome company at Det- 
worth; it will gratify me, though not them, to ſee you 
admired ; and who knows whether ſome odd deftiny 
or other may not carry the Portugueſe and her phoznix 
thither ? Adieu Come, don't devour my hand ; 
you will not always be @ fond of Hie it | 
Then I ſhall not be fond of any thing; then 1. 
ſhall no longer feel, no longer think, no longer exit. 
Mell, we ſhall ſee; in the meantime be well, and 
recollect you have a journey of three hundred miles to 
take, which commences in two days. | 


CHAFP. 
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c The good muſt merit God's peculiar care; 
cc But who, but God, can tell us who they are?” 


E As no lady of moderate underftanding could be a 


greater admirer of faſhionable manners, or more defirous 


- to emulate them, than Mrs. Woudbe „Lady Gauntlet's 


rather profuſe preſents to Rofa, in conſequence of her 


{kill in phyfiognomy, | were followed by many from 
her. Mrs. Woudbe was guilty of a thouſand daily 
meanneſſes in the midſt of her profuſion - but if it was 
an attribute of nobility to be generous, the would be ſo 


in ſpite of nature; and Rofa's' pride not revolting 


againſt acts of generoſity, ſo becoming in her patron- 
eſs to offer, and proper for her to accept, her wardrobe, 
both uſeful and ornamental, was of courſe repleniſhed ; 


and Mrs. Woudbe took eſpecial care to inform her, 
that, though not juſt now on a level with the Count- 
-efs in point of rank, ſhe was infinitely ſuperior to her 
in riches ;—which indeed was too true; for it is a me- 


lancholy fact, in theſe hard and perilous times, that 


it. Ned how indeed can it fail to be ſo? how can a | 
Nobleman of ten, twenty, thirty, or forty thouſand : 


pounds a year, keep even with his tradeſmen, when 
7 5 | there 
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there a are * many e „„ expences, 1 
take up all the ready money; and when he has in his 
eſtabliſhment, men who, like the worthy progenitor of 
Mr. Woudbe, have an eye to driving their own ſet of 
bright bays. 
_  Farl Gauntlet had ſome eighteen or twenty thou- 
ſand pounds a-year, a place at Court, a feu on 
the revenue, and a commiſſion in the army. His elder 
hope was a Member of Parliament, in the intereſt of 
the Miniſter, and had beſides a place of no incon- 
tiderable profit in one of the home departments; his 
ſecond ſon was a young officer, of old rank, in the 
Guards; and his Counteſs had— but no human being, 
ſave her beautiful ſelf, can eſtimate her income; all 
little folks knew of the matter was, that it muſt be very 
great, and that ſhe was both able and willing to ſpegd 
it; ſo that Earl Gauntlet was really a diſtreſſed man. 

Roſa, however, was rich o rich, that having paid 
the trifle Mrs. La Croix took for her fine dreſs out of 
the remains of her own money, ſhe had now no occa- 
ſion to change the note Mrs. Woudbe gave her; but 
the eaſe of her circumſtances, m regard to pecumary 
matters, had not the magical- effect on Roſa's mind 
which ſome people fancy is the concomitant of a full 
purſe, 

What would not Roſa now have given to hear of 
John Brown; and how ſeverely did ſhe regret the politic 
regard to appearance which prevented her from giving 
him her addreſs, or receiving his! and after eight 
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months, in which wht no inquiry after her 
it was not now to be expected. RES in. 
The duty ſhe owed to the children of Maj or Buha- 
nun urged her to write to Dr. Cameron, to inform 
him 4 John's knowledge of the affairs of their 
deceaſed relation; and ſhe. was alſo often tempted to 
write to that gentleman on her own account; but, 
after all, what poffible benefit could Teſult to the 
Major's children, or what pleaſure to himſelf, from 
ſuch: vague information as ſhe could give them? ſhe | 
underſtood fo little of the public funds, that ſhe could 
not recolle& even the names mentioned by John; fo 
that except he had written, as ſhe ſometimes hoped, 
on failing to find her, or gone himſelf to Scotland, 
and made them acquainted with the good fortune 
himſelf, all ſhe could ſay on the ſubje&t would but 
raiſe expectation, without power to realize it. Still, 
therefore, in hope that ſome happy chance might 
again reſtore the faithful humble friend ſhe had fo 
unfortunately miſſed, ſhe reſolved to defer writing to 
Scotland ; but there was another duty which, though 
lefs impelled to by inclination, ſhe could not anſwer 
to herſelf to neglect. 
It was now near nine months fince ſhe parted with 
her mother. Mr. Garnet had given her his addrels, 
and though the affluence of his circumſtances, as well 
as affection for his wife, were ſufficient ſureties for her 
- worldly comforts, yet it was incumbent on her to 
inform herſelf of the health and happineſs of her 
| -, =" 
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only parent before ſhe come a journey, ; which, # 
beſides poſſible accidents to herfelf, might, conſid 


her mother's time of life, infirmities, and a 


propenſity, render a future meeting uncertain. Under 


the infl uence of theſe reflections, having, with the 
aſſiſtance of the ſervant, packed her clothes in a tra- 
velling trunk belonging to Mrs. Woudbe's carriage 


the day before that fixed for their departure, and 


obtained Mrs. Woudbe's permiſſion to be abſent a 
ſew hours, the ſent for a hack, and after paſſing 


through, what appeared to her, a new world in com- 


pariſon with the regions of St. James's and Portman- 
ſquare, the coach ſtopped; according to her direction, 


at a very pretty houſe in Paradiſe-ſireet, Rother- 


hithe, with the name of Garnet on a braſs ** on 


the door. 
Roſa felt an emotion of pleaſ ure very 8 


accounted for—the habitation of the mother was no 
diſgrace to the child. This was an obſervation on 


which her mind might reſt, without the cenſure of 
local pride; it was comfortable to her parent, and 


reſpectable to herſelf. 

A decent woman opened the door, with an expreſ- 
ſion of pleaſure in her plain countenance, and invited 
Roſa in without aſking a fingle queſtion, ſhewed her 
into a neat parlour, where, as Mr. Garnet faid, the 


might ſee herſelf in the furniture and painted floor» 


7 


cloth, and where, the buſy ſervant having placed a 
chair, her queſtion, if Mr. or Mrs Garnet were at 
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hows? was anfwcred by 3 ſhe Was "hp 


pretty young lady as was ſo gobd to Miſtus when her 


leg was broked ? becauſe,” if ſhe was, Maſtur and 
Miſtus left orders ſhe ſhould have. the whole houſe, as 
good a one it wur as any in Paradiſe- ſtreet, and the 


garden as nice as hands could make it, all as if it wur 


her own, and live in it till they comed back again. 


Roſa was affected at the declared kindneſs which 


provided her with ſo comfortable an aſylum; and felt 


a latent felf-reproech for her want of atfection for ſo | 


| confiderate a mother, which kept her a moment filent 
before the could inquire if they had been in town 

ſince Mrs. Garnet's accident? 

„Oh, bleſs your ſole, Miſs!” fwd the 

woman, that they have, and Miſtus picked up 

purely; and, to be ſure, there was ſitch a fuſs about 


making rice puddings every Sunday—ay, and often a 


worky-days too, and all eſpecting of you ;—then 
M,aſtur ſaid, he thoft as ſumat ad appened to you, 
and Miftus cried and took on; but I thoft as ſhe 
groed pure and ftout again; but, howſiver, I was 


out, for ſhe groed fick, poor ſole, and mallancholly, 
and fell off on her meals; and Maſtur and ſhe went to 
ſome doctor's out of town, and after that, why ſhe 


wuin't a morſe] better, and then off they ſet agen to 
the fame doctor s; — for my ſhare, I would not give a 


pin for country doctors; and then ſummur comed, 


and our garden comed out purely tis a monſtrous 
pretty garden, Miſs; here, you may ſee it purely out 
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of this ptr; I am up van and late at it myſelf— 
only had two days work done by a gardener all the 
ſummur.——Howſiver, Miſtus pined to a ſkillet; 6 
Maſtur ſaid as he would go once more to that country 
doctor, a poor chip- in- porridge thing, I dare for to 
ſay ; —howſiver, go they did; and then Maſtur ſaid 
as he would take Miſtus a jaunting into the country 
to divert her, for, poor fole! ſhe looked like a ghoſt; 
and then, Miſs, there comed a fine gentleman, as 
Miſtus ſaid was PoE ſweetheart, and axed all about 


vou. i 


bt: A0 me!! | 

As ſure as you are alive, Miſs.“ 

«© When was this? 

Oh Lord! many's the time and oft ; and A he 
ſent letters; ſome on em coſt a matter of ſevenpence, 
but Maſtur faid as he wus welcome as flowers in May. 
| do believe here is one on em a top on the glaſs.” 

The woman having reached the letter, if Rofa's 
declining to read it was not a triumph of temper, 
was a triumph of equal merit; for the hand and teal. 
were unqueſtionably Montreville's, and her pride, if 
not her love, was gratified at finding he had ſacrificed 
his diſlike of the Garnets to the defire of finding 

her. 


The polibilty that, by this channel, the might, on 
| ſome future time, have it in her power to clear the 


imputations which a combination of chance and 


wickedneſs had caſt on her character, and dverwhebhm 
M 2 | him 
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him with regret for his credulity, gave a glow of 


. pleaſure to her countenance as ſhe rejected the offered 
letter, and riſing, aſked if the could have Mr. Garnet's 


48 Nothen,”” the woman ſaid, ** could be more 
out of luck; for thof only yeſterday. ſhe had a letter 


from Miſtus concarning bottlen the ale, Mr. Tod, 


the Merrykan marchant, wanted to write to Maſtur 


from his country ouſe, a top of Blackheath, and not 


knowing better, ſhe guv it to him; but in two or 
three days it might be had agen. 


Roſa the more ſeriouſly regretted this circumſtance, 


as her leaving town would preclude a poſſibility of 


receiving it there, and ſhe was totally ignorant of the 


route Lady Gauntlet intended to take, or where 


Her ſeat lay; all the had heard was, that it was in the 


North: ſhe therefore deſired to be kindly remembered 


to Mr. and Mrs. Garnet, and {hc _wenlleGing thy 


child, aſked if he accompanied them. 


„ Oh, bleſs your ſole, Miſs! no, Maſtur aid as 


he wud be ruinated, ſo left him at boarding-ſchool 
hard by.” 

Roſa took the addreſs of the Shoal: and though 
the woman earneſtly begged her to conſider how 
Maſtur and Miftus would fret, becauſe ſhe wud not 
make the beſt houſe in Paradiſc-ſtreet, and the niceſt 
garden in the world her own, an offer that would not 


come every ſunſhiny day, and concluded her remon- 


. * nodding, - with folks might go 
3 4 3 <= | 3 furder, 
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furder, and are S ſhe ordered the hack to the 
boarding- ſchool, and being inſtantly recognized by 
little Phil, diſcharged part of her debt of gratitude 
for the affectionate kindneſs of the father, by caxeſſes 
and preſents to the child; after which the returned to 
Portmar{ſquare, better both in look and ſpirits, and 
certainly not leſs happy, for her ſhort excurſion. 

Mrs, Woudbe, in high good humour, rallied her on 
| her Rotherhithe acquaintance, ſuppoſed they were 
Cyclops, and that, from their reſidence at fuck an - 
out-of-the-way place, their heads came in contact 
with the feet of Chriſtians at the weft end of the 
| town. : = 2 ts 
Mr. Woudbe, not quite ſo full of wit and jeſt, 
ſaid, many a man who could buy half the weſt end 
of the town lived about Rotherhithe. 

Roſa ſmiled; ſome humble friends dropped in. 
Mrs. Woudbe, who, with all her predilection for high 

rank, was little leſs delighted to be queen of the 
company where ſhe might top the great perſonage, 
had no ſmall number of humble friends; and thoſe 
who now came to take their leave of her, had fo happy 
a knack at laughing in the proper periods of her 
_ converſation, admiring all the ſaid, and praifing all the 
did, that Roſa, finding ſhe might ſteal off unobſerved. 
retired, if not to reſt, to dwell on ſubjects as exhila-- 
rating, and was up in the morning, ready dreſſed for 
the journey, in a pretty habit made by Lady 
C tradeſman, exactly like her own, with the 
M 3 Wrindfor 
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was ſtirring, who, indeed, was not half drefled when 
the Earl's ccach ftopped at the door. | 

The Counteſs did not alight, but the Earl, on 
every occaſion a complete courtier, got out to unglove 


to Mr, * and hand Mrs. Woudbe into the | 


Carriage. | 
c 


character of countenance, which zffimilated in all the 


Ering branches of the family. The picture, which ſo 
fruck Roſa in Lady Gauntlet's room, of the late Earl, 


might almoſt have pafſed for the preſent Earl, 
though the latter was much inferior to the former 
in perſonal advantages; — but ſtill the reſemblance 
was ſtriking; and Roſa, who had never ſeen him 
before, viewed him with ſuch rivetted attention, that 


| the fargot, till reminded by Mr. Woudbe, that he 


waited with uncovered head, extended hand, and 


body inclining to the bend, to offer the ſame ſervice to 
ber. Foo much confuſed to apologize, ſhe haſtily. 


entered the carriage, and, bluſhing no leſs at her 


abſence of thought than at the ſecret motive which 
occationed it, ſhrunk, with averted eyes, into tha. 


corner of the coach. 
Lady Gauntlet, ever attentive to etiquette, . 


very graciouſly, ad announced Miſs Walſingham to 


her Lord; his Lordſhip loſt nothing by the conceal- 


ment of the fringed curtains of Roſa's fine dowucaſt 


\ ö | eyes. 
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eyes. Ladies' eyes, —— — ones, were no = 
of his Lordſhip's ſtudy; he bowed in a mot . 
manner, and the carriage daſhed of. 
The journey began and ended, as moſt lung i dur- 
nies do;—after a few brilliant fallies from Mrs. 
Woudbe, and as many ſweet ſmiles from the Countess, 
the former became dull, the la:ter thoughtful. - Lord 
Gauntlet fell aſleep, and Roſa had her book : thas ' 
laſted till the firn change of horſes at Barnet, where 
the duſty road, and the heat of the weather, furnuhed 
converſation for the next half dozen miles, when the 
air had fo in een 
object of general intereſt. | 
At St. Albans they overtook 2 
of the family, to whom Lady Gauntlet introduced 
Mrs. Woudbe and her young companion. | 
Lady -Louiſa, the Earl's eldeſt daughter, had, as 
was mentioned in the ſecond volume, made an early 
and imprudent choice of a gentleman, who, however 
charmed with her beauty, certainly did carry ber 
young. Ladyſhip off to Scotland in purſuit of the 
neareſt road to church preferment ; tor Mr. Brudenei 
was an unbeneficed clergyman. 
Lady Gauntlet, who was very nd to this 
daughter, forgave an offence ſhe was wiſe enough to- 


acknowledge, proceeded from a miſtake of her Au 


for relying on the power of that beauty which the 
had proved in herſelf ſo irreſiſtible, the preſented her 
daughter at Court, with the ſerious intention of marry- 

- M2; my 
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dee v th aa. Duke in England before he was 


fifteen... | 

_ Marriage was | however, i in that Duke” s Way; 
and though Lady Louiſa was ſeen every where, 
admired, toaſted,- and talked of, Mr. Brudenel hap- 


pened to be the firſt man who ſaid any very foft 
things to her, and with ſuch effect, he eaſily perſuaded 


W246 eccompeny hin to: Gretna Green. | 
His expectations were not entirely diſappointed. 
Lady Gauntlet could command thoſe who com- 
manded every thing but money; Mr. Brudenel was 
therefore inducted into two very valuable livings ; but 
as he was obliged to begin life on credit, and, of 
courſe, pay twice over for what he did not, as well as 
what he really did want, the Rev. Mr. Brudenel, and 


his wife Lady Louiſa, were ſhabby appendages to the 


—_ of the lovely Counteſs, their honoured mother; 
and they afforded at the ſame time a very intereſting 
ſtudy for the younger daughters, and a hint to W 
for her own future conduct towards them. 


| When the education of the ladies was complete, 


that is to ſay, when a Swiſs governeſs had done with 
them, Lady Gauntlet, conſcious, perhaps, that too 
cloſe an intimacy with her daughters might not ex- 


actly correſpond with her wiſh to preſerve their minds 


untainted by, and even ignorant of, the innocent 
tranſactions of her own buſy life, engaged Madame- 


| Roſette, a ci-devant Baroneſs of high birth, unim- 


peached character, and admired accompliſhments, 


partly 
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partly as companion, and a partly a 83 to der 
grown daughters. _- 

Madame | Roſette? s family were among the firſt wh 
deſerted their poſt at Verſailles at the beginning of 
the diſturbance there, when emigration being rather 
the run of faſhion than an act of neceffity, the flying 
Nobles expected to return in triumph; and fo ul pro- 
vided was the Baron Roſette for the events which fol- 
lowed, and for ever deprived him of his honour and 
fortune, that Madame had reaſon to be thankful to the 
foundreſs of St Cyr for an education that gave her 
bread, while her huſband died of a broken heart 
among the dejected heroes of the Conde army. 

Madame Roſette was as virtuous as the was noble x 
but the happineſs ſhe might have experienced in a 
family where ſhe was treated with infinite- reſpect, and 
the ſociety of amiable young women who loved her, 
was embittered by open repinings after the rank and 
fortune ſhe had loſt, and inveterate deteſtation of 
plebeians—a feeling, perhaps, not unnatural in a heart 
bleeding from every vein over exceſſes committed by 
monſters, who were once the fervile objects of her 
benevolence ;—and ſhe was not more tenacious of the 
honour and virtue of the young ladies under” her 
eare, than of that innate ſuperiority of rank which he 
inſiſted could only be preſerved by keeping interiors at 
an awful diſtance—a leſſon to which not only the 


miſeries Madame Roſette deplored, but the diſcon- 


tented poverty of their own ſiſter, pining incellantly 
3 1 tor 
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for the ſhe bad loſt, 1 both weight and 
authority. | 

Mrs. Wondbe's face, Madame declared, reminiled 
her of the poiſſardes who made up the dreadful caval- 
cade from Paris to Verſailles, which .drove her from 


France; there was not a trait in her countenance . 
which was not eminently vulgar, and her demeanour 


was ſo perfectly Bourg eoiſe, that it was with infinite 


pain ſhe bore to fit in her company. _ Conld then the 


Humble companion of a woman, ſo obnoxious and 


| contemptible, be honoured with the notice of Madame 


Roſette or herfair pupils? No the thing was impoſ- 
ſible; and though the young ladies immediately diſ- 


covered an intereſting candour in Roſa's countenance, _ 
though Madame acknowledged that if her ſituation 


1 and connexions did not prove the direct contrary, ſhe 


would, from the air of gentility in every feature of her 


fine face, and every movement of her graceful perſon, 
have been ready to give her credit for as good blood as 
flowed in the veins of her pupils, or even her own ; 
yet the bar between their rank and her's was inſur- 


mountable— her reſpectful compliments were of courſe 


returned with civilities no leſs cold than formal. 
Roſa had been too long inured to the ſupercilious 


notice of little minds to be mortified at flights evi- 
dently levelled at her cireumſtances; but ſhe could 


not help feeling the hardſhip of being in the ſame 
party, going to the ſame place, and living under the 
ſame rcof with young women of her own 2ge, in 

| | whoſe 
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whoſe open looks ſhe read candour and good-humour 
and baniſhed from all their little parties and the tat 
down by Mrs. Woudbe viſibly diſconcerted. Lord Del 
worth inſtantly recollected the incident at Muthroome 
Place, and the face, which was indeed formed to 
make a laſting impreffion where it was once ſeen with 
intereſt. Nothing was lefs likely to be remembered 
by the Earl than a fine ſet of features; the Major was 
at that time too much in wine to remember any thing ; 
the young ladies had merely followed their mother 
into the eating-parlour; and as nothing could, im 
their opinion, be more difagreeably infipad than the 
two pretty daughters of Sir Solomon Matſhroom, 
they had confined their attention to ſmall talk betwerm 
themſelves, without having their cunotfity excated by 
the diſtreſs of the Counts of Lowder, and MI lets 
by the infrgnificant being who was the innocent cauſe 
of it; ſo it was only by Lord Delworth Ro was 
recognized. 

This young man, whoſe natural e for bis 
mother was not certainly the leſs for obſerving the 
adroitneſs and ſucceſs with which ſhe managed the 
_ intereſt of her family, and preſerved that — 
of beauty and attraction above all her compees, 
which was the beſt earneſt of her continued power, 
did not think it proper to difarrange any of- her plans 
by the diſcovery he had made; and if the fine crea» 
ture "as come into the family by accident, oppor _ 

FE x 6 tunities 


N tunities —_ ks occur at Dobson bor improv- 


ing recollection into intimacy. 


It could not happen that a u 6 in which Lord 
; Detworth was ſo immediately intereſted, and which 
was of ſuch importance to his family, could be a 
_ ſecret to him; but ſuch was his experience of the 
management of his mother, and; ſuch his confidence 


did not burthen the happy equanimity of his temper 


with anticipation of apprehended evil, when he was 


ſo near the poſſeſſion of certain good. He was going 


to be married to afine girl with eighty thouſand pounds! 
he was to touch near half of that ſum himſelf! and 


i the heart of his bride was ſet on a coronet ſhe 


would never wear, if her ſettlements were making on 
an eſtate ſhe would not enjoy, would her diſappoint- 
ments unmarry her, or recal that part of her fortune 


which he had deſtined to be ſcattered half over | 


London? Certainly not. | 8 
Before the author concludes this Koreffion, ſhe 
e leave to hint to thoſe ignorant people, who are 


of opinion that, at leaſt in the momentous affairs of 


his eſtate and family, Lord Gauntlet's name ſhould 


ſometimes be mentioned; ſuch a huſhand as his 


+ Lordſhip is on no occaſion otherwiſe neceſſary to the 


arrangement of ſuch wives as her Ladyſhip, than to 


ſtand forth ber champion in any dirty buſineſs in 


which her character or e may be involved; in 


which 
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which caſe, he will be handed a to poſterity 
with all the diſtinction he deſerves. 

The firſt repaſt being ended, the family and e, 
confifting of the Earl and Counteſs, with "Mes. 
Woudbe and Roſa, in the poſt-coach—the young 
ladies, Madame Roſette, and a female domeſtic, in the 
ſociable—the Counteſs's and Mrs. Woudbe's woman, 
with Lord Gauntlet's valet, in Mrs. Woudbe's chaiſe 
Lord Delworth and the Major in the former's 
chaiſe—their two valets - and the Major's dogs in 
Lord Gauntlet's chaife—two other female fervants 
and a man-cook in a hack-chaiſe—and a ſuitable 
number of out-riders — proceeded on their journey: 
and as the Counteſs never loſt a moment of time, got 
into the inn, where they ſlept, ſo late, that, after a verx 
| flight repaſt, every body were glad to retire. 

And thus, with very little variation, except what 
fine roads and beautiful proſpects afforded, the long 
journey was accompliſhed, which gave Roſa leiſure to 
compare her firſt excurſion to the north in a humble 
hack-chaiſe, with a man of honour, ſenſe, and urba- 
nity, without a fingle attendant, to the cavalcade 

which, though it attracts all the eyes, bows, curtfies, 
tumbling beggars, and barking curs of every village 
from London to Cumberland, left on her mind a 
decided preference of comfort to ſhow. 
The firſt glance of Delworth-houſe, however, 
' compenſated for the infipidity of the companions of 


gs. 
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ber journey; for, impoſſible as it may ſeem, even 


the Counteſs either r or atfefted to  tleep, half es 
way. : 

It was evening when they paſſed the porter's ts 
The rays of the departing ſun {et in a fine clouded ſky 


over the brown turrets, which roſe in majeitic grandeur 
on the brow of an eminence, at the foot of another 


eminence conſiderably higher, clothed with trees, whoſe 
waving fohage exhibited the countleſs ſhades of that 


univerſal tint in which Nature decks her n E 


ſcenes. 


- The . Which was PREY led, by ſcpariit | 
aſcents, through , plantations of fine trees to à flat in 
front 'of the magnificent building, in the centre of _ 
which was a large ſheet of water; on its clear boſom _ 


a highly-ornamented veſſel, with ſtreamers waving in 
the wind, rode at anchor, from which a band of ſuch 


| rural muſic as the neighbouring village afforded, with 


two French-horns and a flute from among the Earl's 
domeſtics, greeted the arrival of their Lord; the rever- 


g berating ſtrains of muſic, ſimple” as they were; th * 


extenſive view many miles over the adjacent luxuriant 


well-cultivated country; the profuſion of fine flowers, 


and flowering ſhrubs, in high ſcent and bloom; the 
Gothic ſplendour of the fine houſe they were ap- 
proaching, which, though it ſpoke the taſte of other 


days, was in the higheſt order and neatneſs, ſtruck = 
 Rofa with ſuch enthuſiaſtic admiration, that ſhe ex- 


claimed, ſeizing the hand of the Counteſs, and preſſ- 
„ 
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ing it fervently to her lips, This is @ fit repoie for 
the happy favourites of Heaven!“ 
The Earl gave the firſt ſymptom of feeling he had 
betrayed for five long days, in a deep ſigh, and Lady 
Gauntlet looked grave; but Mrs. Woudbe proteſted, 
if Mr. Woudbe could move the Dorſetſhire houſe to 
ſuch a ſpot as that before her, ſhe really believed tae 
could live in it three months at a time 
= Earl again fighed as the carriage topped. The 
domeſtics lined the 3 hall, through which Lady 
Gauntlet led the way into a drawing-room, with 
Gothic bow windows, from which it appeared as im- 
| poſſible to limit as to ſatiate the eye—ſuch was the 
enchanting beauty of the view it commanded. . 

Heaven!“ exclaimed Mrs. Woudbe, what a 
. grand old building ſtands on the level of that fine 
park! I declare it would make a charming frontiſpiece 
for the Grim Abbels, or Dumb Nun of St. Bog 
and-moat.”” 

And the n ſaid Roſa, with vivacity 
6c B infinitely finer flights might fancy take from 
what you now ſee, Madam, than you could glean 
from rambling round your ſeat in Dorſetſhire; and 
how much more venerable: and ſolemn are the woods 
near this charming place, than thoſe you were o l 
tached to there! | 

« As to that, Miſs Walfingham,” anſwered Mrs. 
Woudbe, ] have altered my plan fince I ſtudied the 
horrors of my huſband's woods in Dorſetthire ; and 
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| 0 my mind to deſcription of beau- 
ties and horrors, which eye never faw, nor ear ever 
heard, merely becauſe none of thoſe horrid low crea- 


tures who write for bread ſhall preſume to ſay I copy 


them, I muſt own that this place exceeds any thing 
] ever faw; and if a good thunder-ftorm would but 


flaſh through the trees, and tear up a few of them by 


the root, and if, as I faid before, I was dot reſolved 
never to-ſet my name to any thing natural Pray, 


Lady Gauntlet, is that the fea W which I took 
- for a white cloud ?** 


An arm of it, replied the Counteſs, << which - 


waſhes the bafe of the rocks you ſee beyond the 
caſtle. 


- Coffee, tea, ices, lemonade, and fruits were ſerred; 


after which the Earl retired to his library, his elder 


| fon to the ſtables, the younger to the kennel, and 
the young ladies to their 3 with . | 


Roſette. 


Wel, Lady Ganntlet,” cried Mrs. Woudbe, 
booking through her eye-glaſs out of the n, 


this is really an heavenly placd. 


I give you joy of heaven then, anſwered the 


Lady, with an expreffion of countenance Roſa could 


not underſtand. 
„ Thank ye, dear Counteſs,” ſaid. Mrs. Woudbe; 


half curtſying, with the ſame myſterious expreſſion. 


But pray tell me what fine old caſtle that is? 


« Denningcourt, 


— 


wh Oo hed ws. 
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Hanns, Lord Denningcourt's ; pals re- 
5 ſidence. The elegant, expenſive, ſtill handſome Lord 

Denningcourt, they ſay, reſides in a corner of that old 
building, bare as it was N Lord of even 
neceſſaries. 

As great a brute as his ſon, e 8 
Woudbe; ] hated the one, and deſpiſe the other. 

He certainly always had an odd habit of over- 
looking; but (and the Counteſs ſmiled at Roſa) you 
foe how he is puniſhed. That fine ſeat, which over- 
looks him, on the riſe at the further extremity of the 
park, is the jointiire-houſe, new-built from the ſound- 
ation, furniſhed and ornamented at an immenſe ex- 
pence by the angry papa of the preſent Earl for his 
widow ; and the beſt of the buſineſs is, the is, after 
all, but tenant for life; for the joĩnture-houſe muſt go 
to the next Dowager, and the whole of the eſtate is 
bound to the repairs of the old caſtle. See how, like 
a proud minion, yon new houſe ſeems to foar above 
the deſerted favourite. All that was worth removing, 
the actual heir-looms excepted, have been carried to 
the jointure-houſe, where, at her huſband's laſt W 
the Dowager principally reides. 
1 Well, ”” anſwered Mrs. Woudbe, © it muſt be 
| vaſtly pleaſant to have ſuch faſhionable neighbourg=s 
you viſit, to be ſure 2*? 

No, we do not. Lady bon 
4 Is the . woman in * world, and the 
rudeſt toa,*? 855 


«1 an a 


LW esd ent. 


enen e . == 
Sol can't wonder your Ladyſhip does not let her 
in. I aſſure you I ſhall- exactly follow that is, I 
, never deſign to viſit her. Only think how inſolent ſhe 
treated me after I ſent the- tickets to her niece—a vul- 
gar thing! with her Scotch brogue—never opened 
her doors to me; but if ever I give another maſque- 
rade . 
5 You will manage better, 2 ' ſaid the Countels, with . 
a dimpled ſmile. 

* And pray what town is ; that beyond 2” aſked. 
Mrs. Woudbe. 5 
85 6 The build- 

i whack give it ſo important an appearance, are 

an alms-houſe for poor women, an boſpital for the 

village invalids, a 3 and an infant 

nurſery. : 
„And pray, my dear Madam,” cried 1 Roſa, with _ 

energy, ** who was ſo 5 as to think of all thoſe 

things? | 

One whom, though I do not kan, 1 reſpe&, | 

Miſs Walſingham—it is the Counteſs of Denning- 

court. | 
cc Ah, Madam! did ſhe not well merit that ber own 

dome ſhould riſe ſuperior to the old caſtle ?*? 

«« She is, I tell vou, ſaid Mrs. Woudbe, t the 
moſt ridiculous creature in the world. Very pretty, 
mo doubt; but fo quizziſh and proud! and o 

AY oe 


* 


6 She 
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6 She ee” the \ Count * fig, — 


S * ſiſter to a Duke. 


I This filenced Mrs. Woudbe about Lady Beko 
court; for who reſpected Dukes and Dukes relations 


more than her? 


| And pray what place is that,” the aſked, on 
„ 
That, Lady Gauntlet coldly faid, was Del worth. 
Lord Gauntlet and herſelf were little in the country 3 

their duty and inclination detained them Where, if 
they did not build charity-houſes, the hoped they were 
at their poſt. 

| An-thery were. pe. aphesr very Nn 
ſhionable enough to intereſt Mrs. Woudbe, and as the 
ſeveral villages in fight, from the eminence on which 
they ſtood, were merely cluſters of houſes with a 


ſteeple, Mrs. Woudbe had already ſeen enough of the Wo 


charming proſpect, when the ſupper-bell rung. The 
meal was elegant, and well ſerved ; Lady Gauntlet all 
herſelf; Mrs. Woudbe, who was much devoted to the 
gratifications of the table, paid it due reſpect; Lord 
| Gauntlet was thoughtful; Lord Delworth chatty ; 
the Major, or Lord Charles, noiſy ; the young ladies 
reſerved ; Madame Roſette filent ; and Roſa, as the was 
fill bleſſed with the peculiar notice of her patroneld, 
pleaſed with every thing. 

The next day, that moſt delightful * which can 
be received at a country ſeat, the poſt, arrived: it 


e letters for part of the family, Mrs. 
| Woudbe 
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Woudbe and her humble companion a 5 
** Blefſed are they who expect nothing. —By that 
rule Roſa was much the happier of the two, for ſhe 


- could not be difappointed ; ; now Mrs. Wondbe Was, 
and retired, in very W to write to her natu- 
ral brother. 


Delworth-houſe abounded in all ſorts of — 


dcence: the beds were down; the carpets portrayed all 
the beauty of colour; the furniture was grand; the 


mirrors ſuch, and fo judiciouſly diſpoſed, as to reflect 
every beauty of fituation as well as perſon ; the fide- 


boards were richly and taſtefully decorated ; the table 


ſerved with a profuſion of delicacies ; and the ſervants 


numerous and attentive. No form was obſerved, but 


every body left to the amuſements of their own fancy ; 


books, muſic, and inftruments ; tables ſtored with 


implements for drawing; ſaddle-horſes and carriages | 


were at their command; in ſhort, there was nothing 


to with for, but that placid content in the hoſt, which 
is the moſt flattering earneſt of welcome to the n 


and this there was not. 
If, inſtead of Leds bis SWC med and 


figning his accounts without examining a ſingle 
voucher, Lord Gauntlet had paid as much attention to 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence, as his friend Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom, he could not have been more conſtantly 


fixed to the feeretary in bis library. 


The Counteſs was alſo juſt now Are 


ſhe had not only to diſplay her fine taſte in the orna- 
: . » | £ mental 


CTC 


& & 
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mental preparations for her ſon's wedding, but almoſt 

daily exprefles to read and to anſwer; for Lady 
Gauntlet” - correſpondence was too ſacred to be carried 
on in the common way. 

Mrs. Woudbe was miſerable, for the wicked natu- 
ral brother was ſtill a defaulter in letter-writing ; her 
huſband, indeed, was tolerably - attentive, and her 
daughter ſometimes wrote to her; but fo inadequate 
were thoſe proofs of attention from them to ſooth the 
raging tempeſt in her boſom, that all Roſa's efforts to 
amuſe or confole her were to no effect; vainly the re- 
minded her of her reſolution to go on with the Grim 
Abbeſs, or Dumb Nun of St. Bog-and-moat. Mrs. 
Woudbe's occupation, as far as reſpected writing, 
was over, or rather not begun; although if her own 
feelings had been at that moment committed to paper, 
her reality might have ſet the beſt horror-monger of the 
age at a diſtance. _ 

Lord Delworth, notwithſianding his 1 
nuptials, choſe to level a few ſighs and tender glances 
at Roſa. The Major too, having nothing elſe to 
amuſe him, diverted his fiſters with the Hiſtory of bis 

ſufferings—being, he declared, curſedly in love with 
that ſtrange girl, Miſs Walſingham : fo that, had not 
the winning affability of Roſa's manners, her accom- 
pliſhments, and fine underſtanding, triumphed over 

che meanneſs of her birth and fituation, which even 
her beloved patroneſs did not conceal, ſhe- muſt have 
been as nervous as the moſt faſhionable and mipid 


* 


— — — 


— — 


ä — ———̃ — 


patient on Dr. Farquhar's liſt; — but as el worth really 
| Had all thoſe delightful reſources which Lady Gaunt- 
let deſcribed to be found at Mr. Woudbe's; as, be- 
ſides, the was at liberty to take her morning and even- 
ing rambles in the pleaſant woods and fields - .and MT 
above all, ſhe had juſt now proof of the continued re- 
gard of her patroneſs, in a meſſage from that lady by 

| Her woman, requefiing her to be in her dreſſing- rom 
at eight the next morning, this chapter leaves our 
heroine as happy as any heroine ought to be, when 
there remains a long volume of her hiſtory to be 


written. 


* 2 
— 


ITY 
5 ; 
8 „ 3 
7 ; * = 


| Ir „according to Lord Shaftſbury, the moſt natural 
beauty in the world be honeſty and moral truth, Roſa 

muſt have had great advantages over Lady Gauntlet, 
when overjoyed to obey her ſummons to the Frſt zere- 
tele ſhe had been honoured with at Delworth, and 
dreſſed with an exactitude of elegance, more in com- 
pliment to her patroneſs, than to gratify female vanity, 


- 
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ſhe appeared bende her in a ſmall a Com 
manding a ftill more charming view than the draw 
ing- room below it. | 
h The Counteſs was fitting by the vals; 15 dead 
penſively reſting on her white hand; and though ber 
fine face was over ſpread by a thoughtful caſt, received 
Rofa very graciouſly ;—and, as it was hardly poffible 
to behold the charming and variegated ſcene before 
them without admiration, even though it were a com- 
mon object, aſked her opinion of the country, and the 
few people ſhe had ſeen ; queſtioned her of the ram- 
bles ſke took, the walks ſhe preferre?; and at length, 
„It has happened, Miſs Walfingham,” faid- the, 
that having expreſsly brought you into the country 
for air and exerciſe, J have kept you to the letter of 
| my invitation ; air you cannot help having, and I am 
glad to hear you have taken exerciſe; but as to com- 
pany — come, own the truth, have you not thought us 
very dull? - Mrs. Woudbe, poor Mrs. Woudbe ! 1 
hope ſhe will forgive me, but her trouble is amuſing ; 


che, I find, ſhuts herſelf up in all the high ſpit of 


trazedy, and you cannot offer a ſyllable the will ac- 
cept in mitigation of her deſpair. Well, as I expe& 
the muſt be worſe before the can be better, we fay no- 
thing of her ;—but my daughters, how ſhall we excuſe 
the reſerve they have ſhewn to fo good a young per- 
ſon ? I am afraid there is a little envy at bottom. 
Envy '“ exclaimed Roſa ; „dear Madam, what 
have 1 done to mexit fo ſevere a reproof? Envy me 7 
5 8 3 


* 
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Your * WY ſo 3 ſo nds ſo $A and ſo 


- happy, envy a poor outcaſt like me! Ah, Madam! I 


fee I have loſt your eſteem !** . 

«© Nay, Miſs Walſingham, you wrong i me and 
yourſelf ; but how will hen account for the reſerve I 
e oo 

« Account for it! there can be no difficulty i in that ; 
can you imagine, Madam, that, elated as I certainly 
am by your goodneſs, and the condeſcenſion of your 


conduct to a creature who owes -yau every thing, 1 


forget how ſmall my own claims to ſuch diſtinction 


are? or that I 
cc Reach at ftars becauſe they ſhineon me 3** : 
and am fo giddy with the happineſs, as not to be ſen- 
fible of the importance of ſubordination in all ranks of 
Could I preſume to leſſen the diſtance Pro- 


vide has placed between nobility and beggary? 


And could 1, in particular, forget the reſpect due from 


the child of charity to the daughters of Lord Gauntlet, 
of my benefactreſs? Indeed, Madam, you know not 


how you wound me! VE, 


Lady Gauntlet pauſed. —** Really, my dear, 2 „aid 


te, * can only ſay, thofe who do not envy, muſt, 


I think, love you : Ger Inna La 


them — they behave better? 


Roſa coloured rather too haughtily for a beggar; 


but Lady Gauntlet made the amende lionoroble. 
« Miſs Walſingham,”” ſaid ſhe, taking her hand, 
« ] have devoted an hour this morning to chat 
e with 
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ith you. Let me alk, , do you know ar family 
name? A 
Strange as it may appear, Roſa did not : the had 
never happened to hear it, and concluded the name and 
title were the ſame. * 
It / is odd enough, dad her l * way? 
live with us fo __ and not ng we are: 
Montrevilles.. 1 2 F 
Roſa's aſtoniſhment is not to r ; Mon- 
treville!ꝰ ſhe repeated, hardly . to 3 
«© Montre ville? | 
Even ſo. You are ſurpriſed ; - but what will FORr 
be, when! tell you we are related, "nearly related to 
the Montreville you love? Nay, it is him who is our” 
adverſary in the law-ſuit of which you" JN heard 
him who depri ves us of our title and eſtate. | 
If any thing could add to the amazement of Roſa at 
this moment, it was the eaſy and collected manner 
Lady Gauntlet ſpoke of an event fo important and di” 
trefling ; but ſuch was the exalted opinion the che- 
riſhed of the wiſdom and rectitude of her mind, which" 
alone ſhe thought could inſpire fortitude on fo trying 
an occaſion, that it raiſed her ſtil} nearer the perfection 
which converts mere mortals into angels! But Mon- 
treville, the cruel Montreville ! Ah, if he knew the 
woman he ſo diſtrefſed ! whoſe children he deprived of 
the inheritance to * — ns _y 
were rightful. heirs ! 3 
| | 4 221 nr i IGT 
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=_ « Tee,” continued — — < the ſhare. you 
take in my concerns; but e 


Mr. Mitral nicht, indeed. n n 
Gauntlet, fince a few days will declare him ſuch 


but if you conſider him as my enemy, it will prepare 


you for an clucidation of his character you cannot 
ſuſpect. I ſpeak to you at preſent in confidence. 
Lord Gauntlet and I reſign a title we ſhould never have 
poſſeſſed, had we known of this young man's exiſt- 
ence; if you ever converſe with him on the due | 


have the goodneſs. to tell him ſo: 7 


Roſa converſe with him with Lord Gauntlet! ſhe © 


who had been ſo anxious to eſcape from explanations 


with; reſpeR to herſeif when he was Sag: Mr.; 


no, that was impoſſible. 
„ Tis unlikely, ſaid the Counteſs, + 6 not nge. 


ble. My daughters are amiable; their accompliſh- 
wents are. more ſhewy, but more ſuperficial than 
your's:. their eldeſt ſiſter married ſo prepoſterouſly, 
when ſhe might have choſen among the firſt; that! 
will never riſk the ſame misfortune by the ſame error, 
- which was bringing ber too early forward; they are 


in which we 


; equally ignorant of the - 
ſand, 309 of my 
its effi abt 1s” A... 


"Rofy's face brightened... l 
tain Ab, my dear protedrels !”” cried ſhe, ** how- 


vou conſole, how you relieve me- 


we! 


* 5 8 2 
[i 


certain and i happy as W I 


— 7 : * 3 a — -W; | . ee Vo | 
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___ «© Yow muſt remember, however, I ſpeak in confi 
dence. My ſon, Lord Delworth, is going to marry 
can you. gueſs to whom? No, you would never fuf- 
| ped; it is the niece of that ſordid traitor, Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom. Do you comprehend can you conceive 
the pang Lioflit on myſelf * ay wiſe 
from ſuck-a ſtock??? _ 
Terrible!“ replied Roſa; 22 din betertible* 
% Ves, and the Counteſs's features retaĩned no- 


thing of their faſcinating: ſweetneſs, you was con- 


cerned © about the law-ſuit—that'T diſdain;; butts 
ally my favourite ſon to a wretch who is true to no- 
thing— WD ; no b * 
Oh, my dear e 8 | Res, wer 
ing, Fan en Wann 
id .. 

5 us hs it b ee 
meddle; and ane — | 
its pwnd and that is—"* 

Innocence, 'interrupted Roſa eagerly ; | — 
cence, conſcious nn 3 W drs 

ſubdue unjuſt cenſure. va | 
Innocence! replied the . ente. 
<< innocence may pofſfibly do à vaſt deal in your 
ſphere; in mine it is of ſmall eſtimation; 12 


: = on my enemies; my retinue-mutt be augment- 
ed; my ettabliſhment more ſplendid; my jewels more 
brilliant ;' and my equipage more ſuperb; my ch 
| * _ be, F 7 0 
N 2 ä but 


: but.n more bansbty ! to my equals, and leſs > obligins to 


my ſuperiors. Innocence! how would innocence, 


unſupported by power or fortune, ſtand before the 


Woudbes and Muſhrooms of this age? The power 


e dg fortune I wi} have. Sir Solomon 
mroom has been my ee his fortune was 
3 under my protection; and yet the ingrate 


Would have ſacrificed me and mine to the caprice of 


his low-born relation; ;*but—"" and Lady Gauntlet's 
dove-like eyes firuck the fire: of a hyena ; her voice 
was raiſed; her teeth gnaſhed, as the uttered in a 


raiſed voice, „but I will be revenged ! I will make 


his pride feed mine; the riches he has amaſſed by my 
influence, ſhall be- Severn. to me / ps 4 will be 
amply revenged* 1c © = 
Where now was the ſoul-ſobduing mildneſs of the 
never- fading beauty? Where, indeed, the beauty it- 
ſelf ? The firſt, at this moment, ſwallowed up in re- 
venge; the laſt, deformed by paffion: and though her 


pliant features inſtantly reſumed the ſmiling. placidity. 


which ſo well became them, Roſa was transfixed with 
ſurpriſe; and an expreſs arriving on that erg her 
eee left her ſpeechleſs and confounded. FREY 
Good heavens !-had not her ſenſes miſled her? 
Had ſhe heard, had ſhe ſeen, did ſhe underſtand right? 
Was it the gentle, the amiable, the conciliating angel, 


to whom ſhe had looked up with veneration and 

reſpect? Or was it a proud, irritated, implacable 

* Was it, — it * Gauntlet, who _ 
© 41 | a 5 
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preferred money to innocence ? r was money, 
or any of the baſe uſes to which ill people put it, t© 
be held in competition with ſuch a treafure as con- 
ſcious innocence? And could Lady Gauntlet make 
ſuch a preference without being herſelf cuilty ? "She 
_ feared the ſeverity of the world—the world the Taco 
fo well, and held in fuch contempt! And was it then 
poffible the could have ſo acted as to fear what fo 
humble a being as herſelf deſpiſed ? And if the did 
fear, if more, if ſhe was conſcious of deſerving to fear, 
did not that imply that Montreville, her adverſary, 
was the injured party? and if fo, Oh! cried the, 
| exultingly, 


—— comely i a, aut how reedelg * 
To the ſpirits of juſt men loagopprefſed, 
When God, into the bands of their dellver erg 
c Puts invincible might, 64 K 
8 TO quell the mighty of the earth, Ee 
60 —— : the opprefſer.” BD 


Y et ſurely Ladp Gauntlet could-not be this * 
no, the reſentment that ſo tranſported her out af her 

amiable ſelf, was againſt thoſe Who had maplcated 
her and her children in their guilt; and who was © 
likely to wrong the orphan, and injure the good, as 
the cold-blooded Sir Solomon Muſhroom ? Yes, him 
the Counteſs accuſed; and yet, why then hold the 
firſt of human felicities ſo cheap? why not rather 
glory in her own ſelf-acquittal 2??? | 


, * 


Ne. 5 | N 3 35355 Thus 
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Thus fluctuating between the guilty or not guilty, 
nay acquitting the Counteſs, and offering a ſe= 
cret prayer for Montreyille, ſhe continued till ſum- 
moned to the breakfaſi-room. After which, the EE 
| Counteſs having diſpatched her private buſineſs, the 
| family. and gueſts were ſummoned to attend her 
general inſpection. of the N e 5 
wedding. : 2 

Variegated — artificial 3 pillars to look : 
Uke marble, and painted canvas to look like clouds, 
did not divert Roſa's mind from the ſcene that ſo . 
retently ſurpriſed her; and the penetrating Counteſs 
* ſeeing the had rather eee 

part. 
Mrs. * as little 1 to . 
her mind was in a chaos; ſhe anſwered no for yes, 
and yes for no; and her little fat body was ſo much 
oxrerbalancet by the weight of her mind, that as ſoon 
as the had walked through the litter, ſhe leaned on 
Roſa, and retired to ber chamber. 

There, to the aſtoniſhment of hey huadhle clings: 
non, the repreſſed anguiſh burſt forth: ſhe wrung her 
Bands, beat her boſom, tore her hair, and acted the 
deſpairing fury, even more naturally than her W 
og done the revengeful one. 

- Roſa was not more aſtoniſhed n ſhe was 

- Pos to ſee the poor woman in ſuch agonies ; but as it 
was impoflible for her to underſtand how the neglect 
* a natural brother could W ſuch abſolute deſo- 

a lation, : 


— 
„ F ; 1 
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lation, the, could not offer conſolation applicable to 


any leſs extraordinary evil, and therefore ſut a filent 
witneſs of the extravagance of rage, and the laffituc 
of deſpair, till the dinner-hour, when Mrs. Woudbe 


pleading indiſpoſition, a chicken was ſent UP, of which 


* Roſa partook. 


Lady Gauntlet aroſe from the table before men 


was removed, to viſit her allied gueſt ; and dropped 
many hints, no doubt by way of conſolation, Which 
were apparently as ill received by her to whom it was 
offered, as unintelligible to Roſa. 

Mrs. Woudbe, to hide her indignation at the inſer- 


ences Lady Gauntlet drew from the cauſe of her grief, 


pretended to be inclined to reſt; and her Ladythap, 


ſmiling, invited Roſa to walk once more —— 


improvements; — ſne followed in filence. 

The film; which the fiadied and long-praifed' 4 * 
ceit of the artful Counteſs had thrown over our he- 
roine's native quickneſs of perception, began to clear: 
the now ſaw. the ſame ſweet fmile, ſoft voice, and in- 
ſinuating ſuavity of manner which had faſcinated her, 
directed indifcrimitately to all. The common work» 


men had their ſugar; their maſters plums. The 


ſenſibility and benevolence ſo admirable as the ſpon- 
taneous effuſions of the heart, reduced to a ſyſtem of 
policy, were diſguſting as well as dangerous. While 


thus occupied in obſervation and reflection, the” fol> 


lowed the graceful ſtep of her ſhe fo lately 


as the firſt of women; che/ ſudden. arrival ob Landy 
4 Louiſa 


TR 


Louiſa and Mr. Brudenel was announced; and in the 


ſame inſtant, all the fiſters, Lord Delworth, and Mr. 
Brudenel appeared, coming to their xr. Roſa's 


inſignificance was never productive of more agreeable 


conſequences, as ſhe was nn 


to her own thoughts. 
Though the evening was very fine, after > ay 
ſultry. day, the wind was riſing, and the gardener: 


| foretold a ſtorm, but afſured her the might take her 
ramble, for that the weather would os e 8 


ED | mght. | 2A 


She accordingly cas a new nas ahead Fug 


. wood; ſometimes muſing on the events of the laſt 
day; ſometimes. recurring to the paſt occurrences of 


her own life ; ſometimes pity] ing, at others wondering 


at, Mrs. Woudbe; and oftener, as well as longer, 


dwelling on that ſplendour and thoſe honours which 


would ſo well become the elegant Montreville, till-ſhe 


found herſelf at the extremity of Delworth woods, and 


in the exact front of Denningcourt Caſtle: 


There was ſomething extremely awful in the ſo- 
3 and grandeur of this venerable pile of build- 
ing, filent and almoſt uninhabited as it appeared; 


ſhe made an involuntary. pauſe, but ſeeing a tall 


gentleman-looking man paſs the ponderous gates, 
with a book in his hands 1 turned to nen 


path. 


An interview with Togo e was by no 
means her wiſh, though ſhe felt a curioſity to vier 


* 
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every front of the antique caſtle to which chance had 
directed her ambulation. With this view, ſhe took a 
circular beaten path, which, inſtead of | leading to the 
other front of the caſtle, brought her between a ridge 
of rocks to a ſide of the ſea, where ſhe ſat down, con- 
templating the grandeur « of the ſcene, not warned even 
by the laſt rays of the ſetting ſun of the hour, till the 
great clock of the caſtle ſtruck nine, when recollecting | 
the diſtance from home, ſhe took the path back ; but 
with all the ſpeed ſhe could make, the evening hut 
in ſo faſt, as the wind continued to riſe, that, by the 
time ſhe reached the caſtle, objects were ſcarce di 
cernible. As, however, ſhe thought herſelf certain of 
finding the way, and as bad people about the roads 
were ſeldom heard of in that remote fituation, ſhe went 
on as faſt as poſſible, ſometimes even running, till her 
ſpeed was arreſted by the ſound of voices; and the | 
preſently heard Lord Denningcourt himſelf direchag. 


another perſon to Delworth. x 
She ſtepped a few paces out of the way while his 


_ Lordſhip paſſed to the caſtle, without noticing her; 
and then, regaining the path, reſumed her former 
ſpeed, intending to join the perſon, whoever it might 
he, going to Delworth; — but in the moment when the 
could perceive the ſhade before her, recollecting there 
were near two miles to go, moſt of it through a wood, 
and as ſhe now ſaw the perſon ſhe was ſo cager to join, 
was a man, her heart failed; the ſtopped ſuddenly, 


and, to her terror and ſurpriſe, a voice cried, 
"2 Z 
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Halt 1 She aw w the Figure before dent op, and _ 


heard— | 

k ln my ſchool days, tree, | 
lot the fellowof the ſelf=ſame flight 
3 6 The ſelf-ſame 288 and 


Roſa ſhrieked with joy: it was her dear bumble | 


friend John Brown. She felt not the ground, 


over which the almoſt flew, tllclaſped in his honeſt 


arms. IF: 


John re Lora Theaniignouti es tie wt 


approaching the caftle, which he had miſtaken for 
Delworth Houſe, and, ignorant of his quality, bluntly 


aſked the neareſt way to Delworth ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding his Lerdſhip was very explicit, John had no 


. ſooner reached the croſs path, than he Sy FO ; 


the one he was directed to take. 
EB ard; ara, be this baile con- 


_—_ having , firſt fixed nadeln. he let 
| e 
Rough hew them how we will.“ 


| As he was in the act of turning to the path where : 
the ſtick fell, after replacing his bundle on the end 


acroſs his ſhoulder, << Mr. Brown, dear Mir. Brown! 
is ĩt you? cried Roſa. N 

Down dropped the wardrobe— | 

1 @ Aogelzand eee of race elect wm 8 


66 Ab, Miſs Roſy ! in meeting you, 
My ſoul hath her content fo abſolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
e Succeeds in unknown fate.“ | 
«© Oh, Mr. Brown !*? cried Roſa, «< wha have 
you been? and why did you not follow me when L 
parted from. vou? | 
John liked to anſwer n ; but the 998 
tion puzzled him, inaſmuch as he had been ſo bandied 
about by fortune, that it was much eafier to tell why © 
he did not follow her, than where he had been. The 
reaſon, therefore, being readier than the journal, he 
briefly anſwered, he was yrevented following her by ; 
Mes 6; tis leg 
«© What, the other leg? Oh, poor Mr. Brown!** 
Do No, no, Miſs Roſy, quoth John; though 
i « Pity is the virtue of the law, | 25 
« And none but tyrants. uſe it cruelly,” 
8 not pity John Brown on that account ; the 
leg was a bad bit of a ſtick, made by as bad a carpen- 
ter; and as I beckoned another coach juſt as your's 
drove off, in my haſte to get into it, not being muck 
uſed to coaches, I hitched my leg, fo that it ſnapped ; 
and by the time I was lifted up, and hopped into the 
public houſe, I had loſt fight of you; and then, Miſs, 


I did as I do now—played the woman, and offereda fewr + 


dollars, for I did not think it juſt to meddle with your” i 
gold, to any man that would run after your cba 


enn wn way ſorry for A * 
| x 6 | ke 


he got a man who would run any where for money; 
dut when I put my hand in my pocket, I had neither 


my bag of dollars nor your gold. Upon that, Miſs, 


the landlord turned coat directly, and would have 


taken me up for being robbed, as he ſaid ſuch fellows 


were a nuiſance, if I had not happened to have pre- 
ſerved my bundle, and that made an alteration ; ſo 1 
left a filk handkerchief for a pot of beer, and got a car- 
penter to make me a leg, and then ſtumped home to 
= my lodging, and next morning began a ſearching all 
over London for you ;--ſo you ſee I can't tell you all 
the places where I have been; but as I could not find 


you, as I had parted with part of my bundle, and as 
the King, God bleſs him ! did not want ſuch ſoldiers 


as . 1 was obliged to ſeek a bit of bread where 
I could; —and fo, Miſs, one way and another, I got to 


watering of horſes from place to place, till I made my 


Wey to Dunſtable; where I ſaw you riding by: and 
ſo, what with walking and riding, jobbing a bit here 
and a bit there, you ſee, Miſs, here I am; but no tale 


nor tidings can I hear of my poor wife, which, to be 


ſure, is a great loſs, as well as grief, both to me and = 


ber. And again John played the woman. 


F * My poor friend, cried Roſa, I wiſh I could f 


ſay we will n Ü NEOOs were 
ended. 


That, Mig, I fear will never be till L join my | 
honoured Colonel: and if it were to-night, before to- | 


 morrow, I ſhould not flinch, Alas! Miſs, 


« 1 


o 
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ob ln _— | 


| | © Could not find death where I did hear him graan, 
Nor feel him when he ſtruck. 

Would 1 had cloſed the eyes of my poor maſter !** 
'2 Roſa wept. * Ah! my friend, when he en 
All was loſt, Miſs. But don't you weep : you 
are young and beautiful, and great with * 
though, to my mind, tis better to 


. « | be lowly born, 
e And range with humble Iivers in content, 


Than to be perk'd up in a glittering grief, 
© And wear a golden forrow."* - 
Though, to be ſure, ſorrow is forrow, gold or not 
gold; my poor Betty uſed to ſay, fat forrow is 
better than lean ;* but, poor girl, I fearſhe has broken 
her heart. Betty had a goodiſh, heart, Mitfs, forall ſhe 
| had ſuch a way of ſhewing it. 
While thus John Brown and Roſa walked and 
wept, ſhe, who knew there was a wood to paſs, and 
an aſcent through it, expreſſed ſome doubts of having 
miſſed the right path ; but as John had followed the 
direction of his ſtick, and as, moreover, he was juſt 
then in the humour to enumerate all Betty's good qua- 
Wa "hd er n ee LR and ſo 
wWialked on. | | 
- 00 1 ſometimes think, Miſs,” wn John, it 
might have been better for poor Betty if the had 
nat beck bs fuck a hurry to be married; for you ſee, 
Miss, the had a dull time of N. Rene" the 


wood.” — 
6e! f | — 


LE « 


= 
"0 f * 
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[2 Ol Hake je © Has * replied Rola; « but 1 r not. 


——_ ———— what is that: 


Stand faſt, Miſs, faid John, ne 


dundle, and fianding before Roſa, brandiſhing his 


ſticx; don't tremble, Miſs; I never did fee a ſpirit 


before ; and, by the blefling of God, as I never hurt 


the hair of any body's head, man, woman, or child, 
why I don't fear ; but it looks like nothing I ever 8 
ſaw living or dead; e 


is my maſter! 
4 No, Mr. Brown ; it has + Se Gn * 


1 the.” 


3 3 1 
it was in black flowing robes ; its auburn hair covered 


5 its head and ſhoulders; it carried a taper in a glaſs 
ſhade ; and, as it paſſed peat e 


Heroine, It is! it is! ſhe faintly cried. © 
Oh, my poor Betty ! is it indeed her, Miſs? 1 
have looked a fired cannon in the month, but I could 


not look in the face of poor Betty 's ſpirit. Lack-a- 


day! what can I do for her? 


- « Oh, Mr. Brown!” cried Roſa, © aſſiſt me to 


_—_ it is my dear departed Majors 


« The Major!” repeated John; why, Miſs, * 
you think a foldier - . nn 


+ phe petticoats ?** 
Only let us follow, cried Roſa, Gent 


Stop, Miſs Roſa,” ſaid John, holding her— 


* A female! e 


4 What if it tempt you toward the fl, 
4 Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff 
| «© That beetles o'er his baſe into the fea, 
e And there aſſumes ſome other horrible form 


The light geamed faintly through the foliage of 


_ diftant trees, while Roſa ſtruggled with John, all _ 
totally diſappeared, when he let her go. | 
Ah! my dear Mr. Brown, cried Roſa, „ how 
| has your cruel kindneſs Giltrefſed me! What do you 
fear??? 85 
Fear! Mis Roſa 
« If it be aught toward the general goody 
Set honour in one eye, and death in the others 
| * And L vill look on both is I 
but this Major” s ſpirit—"? 
| << But this was no ſpirit; it is the deat twin my 
heart pants to recover. Oh! Mr. Brown, indulge 
me; let us endeavour to retrace her fteps; why 
ſhould we, -who never injured the EF the 
dead ??* : 
___ Joln did not, for himſelf, ſearcither living or dead; 
and therefore, thus conjured, he toſſed his bundle into 
the brake, ſhouldered his ſtick, and drawing Roſa's 
arm under his own, marched on wherever an open 
path in the wood led, without again catching a glimpſe 
of the light. | 
Weary, grieved, and difappointed, Roſa wept ; 
while John, ſorry he had, in his good meaning, op- 
poſed ker wiſh, kept a profound ſilence, till a ſudden 
| burſt of thunder over their heads ſeparated the black 


3 
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- clouds which had been nee 
and a flaſh of lightning ſtriking on ſome dry under- 
wood a few yards before them, fet it in a blaze. 

So awful an incident could not fail to affect Roſa ; 
ſhe hung trembling on John, covering her eyes with 
her hand; while the thunder continued to rumble at a 
greater diſtance ; and after a few minutes, a ſecond 
burſt, with vivid flaſhes, nearer than the firſt, "OY 

her of ſenſe. 

Juo0ohn was now in a _ es ſituation, an 
| the inanimate body of one whom, next his maſter and 
Betty, bad always been dear to him, and who, now 

the two moſt prized were loſt, was all he valued on 
earth. Uncertain whether ſhe was not ſtruck dead, 
and expecting the ſame fate every moment himſelf, he 
ventured, while the wood was yet burning, and the 
lightning continued to flaſh inceſſantly, to look round, 
and by the blaze of the fire, diſtinguiſhed a white 
* building through the trees, which he approached as 
faſt as, with his burthen, he could turmp. _ 

A ſmall wicket opened under two large drooping 

BD willows, which overhung the path ſo cloſe, that it was 

with great difficulty he reached a ſort of porch, the 
door of which ſtood open: he now proceeded a few 
paces, till he reached a flight of ſteps; where he ſat 


down, and, to his unſpeakable joy, found Roſa began = 
to revive, but with all the horrors of the ſtorm fill im- moſt 
eee eee „ John 
ET 22 | . | 3 3 ſolut 


: ws a 
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= rs acceptable. John thought, by the ſmooth 
ſtones on which they trod, and the wide flight of fteps, 
which he ſaid he was ſure were marble, they were in 
a church; and Roſa, coinciding in the idea, he ad- 
viſed proceeding, as the pews would not be ſo cold, 
and the damp firuck ET Oi | 
wen; 

Again Roſa's arm was locked in John 3 
the other, and the aid of his ſtick, he explored the un- 
known region through which they were paſfing. 
11 don't think; after all, anne 8 3 | 
4 for the devil a pew or : 

A deep groan, woo, and ob. 
moſt annihilated Roſa ; the fill hung on the ſupport- 
ing arm of John, while he, convinced in his own mind 
that the figure they had ſeen, was, in fact, no more 
nor leſs than the ghoſt of ſome bad LIT a 
roared out, - 


"Let the pant pos OWE: 
L That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
cc Find out their enemies now ! Tremble, thou wreteh, / 


ce That haft within thee undivulged crimes ! - 
DS — I am a man 


« More finn'd againſt than finning.“ 


| The ſpirit, thangh thus exorciſed, 8 the 
moſt bitter moans. Roſa involuntary advanced ; 
John, at firſt, reluctantly followed, till finding ber re- 
ſolute, he puſhed on, fall feeling forward with his 


393388 i ene 5 


| Rick, til he en Ss: bort of termination to 
the place; turning round to cheer his trembling 
companion, he fed bis back againſt what 

proved a door, which, flying open, laid the wooden- 
legged hero on his back, and diſcovered to the eager 
ee e eee Reap Lage owe | 
to follow in the wood. 
n a fort of Rand 
: — with freſh flowers; its white arms were folded 
on its whiter boſom ; from its up- caſt eyes tears ſeemed | 
to roll down its pale cheeks; it was convulſed with 

- fGghs: Oh my father! my dear father! pity ! for- 
give! it diſtinctly uttered. When the door flew 
| open, it ſtarted up, it trembled, it ſhrieked, and fled. 
> -- Roſa alſo ſhrieked; “ Kattie, my dear, dear 
Kattie,”” the cried, < will you not ftay one moment? 
Will you not ſpeak to me? Not ſpeak to Roſa, the 
ge _ grateful friend of the father you invoked 777 
No anſwer was returned; Roſa advanced; the : 
- taper was left; the looked round ; horror ſeized her? 
Oh! my friend, cried ſhe, we are in a recep- 


tacle for the dead. 
e e Selines «is howerer better 
than being dead ourſelves.” 
« Oh! that the dear girl would but have ſpoken to 2 
. me! Where can the exift ? Oh! what can be her motive Xx? 
dee ee e n Te 
an hour? : . 


Don't 
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Don't n yourll, Miſs, with — 
chops Homies 8 
5 te hee at. 15 
And damn'd all thole that truſt in them | 
You ſee tis a ſpirit, and nothing. elſe. but yourſelf 
was ever half . n us be 
all. | 
3.4 Stop, my friend, ſaid Roſa, having taken the 
taper in her hand, here a poor beggar like me, or a 
poor cripple like you, may approach all that, when 
living, would have ſpurned us for our miſerjes. - See 
what trophies adorn that nich; there reſts. the duſt of 
ſome great General, and here the coronet and 
cuſhion——Heavens! what do I fee! Denningcourt ! 
this then is. the mauſoleum of the Denningeourts. 
See, here is a coffin quite freſh—< Wentworth, that | 
teenth Earl of Denningcourt, obit. - Ah! not two 
years! What a place for nn 
for meditation!” I 
John had by this dne mite Boas ie gaothdicond 
| ck his ſupporter, the oaken ſticx * ſaid 
he, > loghing round, you all g 


cc Are melted into air, into thin air: het” a 4 
6c And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion | 


: % The clopd-cape towers, the gerganen pologany,, 
„ CE "'Ihe folemn—_ 


% Ah, Mr. Brown, ad Roſa, <* tes * 
«*Tis a baby's coffin, Maſs, ng a very pretty 
edits freſh tool” : | 5 
Eo on 


<6 ne, d The ETD faſt flowed fm 
© Rofa's eyes, as ſhe removed the freſh flowers from a 

ſmall coffin on treſſels by which the 2 in vn | 
_ Enelt, while John read— © 


ec As is the bud cut by 26h envious worm, 
* Ere he can ſpread his ſweet leaves to Heaven, 5 
cc. Or dedicate his beauty to the fun. 


„ Tis Shakeſpeare, ER faid | John, ith an 
Air of exultation. = it £5 ; 
Oh, I too fatally 3 chis! cried 
-Rofa. aw; | 

3 3 «© is a 

E . beauty; any child may underſtand while 

lee e eee eee A i 
„ And what is here? I cannot 9 tears 
| blind me! and the drops fell from e 
F jver breaſt- plate of the coffin. _ e 

. John hoped to find more of his adored Aab and 
. read, Wentworth, infant ſon of Wentworth, four- 
teenth Earl of 2 born April 16th, Ly 
died June 5th following := - „ L006 
5 ebene ino 

| That's not Shakeſpeare, Miſs, and you de th 

. | difference; a child cannot underſtand that— 

Roſa, with her eyes fixed on the infant coffin, 

retraced ſuch a combination of circumſtances, as. 
convinced her the ſolution of this myſtery was to be 
found at Denningcourt Caſtle ; and the certainty that 
| Mr, Brown's ſtick had failed 1 in pointing to the right <> 2h 
"vo IT: > 


a: 


a 6 * 


That this mauſoleum, which indiſputably belonged 
ts the family, could be at no great diſtance from that, 


f 
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raid ed to the nataral conltion” that, acc 
going towards Delworth, they had, by a retrograde 
movement, turned towards Denningcourt. 


or ſome other habitation, was certain, as Kattie could 
not have rambled Mens alone at that a * 
from her refidence. by 

While ſhe revolved on this circumſtance, and com- 
pared it with Lady Gauntlet's report, that Lord 
Denningcourt vegetated in a corner of his old caſtle, 
with a girl of whom he was fond, the heard the found” 
of approaching feet, and a voice, half reproach and 
half tender, call, Where are you, my dear gut? 
Why ?—Aftoniſhment ! Mifs Walfingham ! for God's. 
ſake, what has brought you here? wn be 
looked round with anxiety. | | | 

« Ah, Lord Denningcourt! where indeed is the 
lovely, the dear Kattie Buhanun? ä 

* You know her!—I am ſurpriſed 1 * 
ſhe was here. But W I * beard of a Mrs. 
bt * Roſa wrung her hands in aki 


66 rhe had ſeen the child of her loved 
friend as 1 this night have ſeen he : 
Lord Denningeourt was no lounger at ede 
he Was all * „ Where, ſaid he, is 


k —4 > — — 
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| Roſa could not ſpeak, but pointed the way ſhe fledz; 
he inſtantly left her, and in half a minute ſhe heard 
him call for- aſſiſtance;ſhe ſnatehed up the tapet, 
and. ruſhing after, found Kattie a few paces from the 
entrance of the mauſoleum in conyulfions, his Lord»: 
INES pou dee, ee LO | 
h A 0 * 1 
John's affiſtance was now of EW? nn chen ſhe 
proceeded, by Lord Denningcourt's direction, a fort ſhe 
cut through the wood, and reached the caſtle, which ci 
they entered by a back-way; and the ſervants afſſiſte 
ing, Kattie was very ſoon laid on her bed, where the. 
ſlowly recovered from her fit, and recognized our 
-- heroine with a burſi of tender joy, as the amiable, - 
ce good, the virtuous Roſa, the friend of her be- 


__ - fifters, and hanging round her neck, ſhed a torrent of laws 


Roſa returned her embrace with unaffected ſim- face, 
cerity; but the joy of meeting was, e 
unmixed with painful ſenſations. Ix. : 

| Roſa had at laſt found HIT TED oO K 
friend, but bow found her? In the exact ſituation, havin 
though not with the perſon whom the ſuſpected.—loſt ſame 
to the world, to her friends, and to honour! ſhe, cares, 
whoſe. beauty was, in the partial eſtimation of her mater 
friends, .a gem of that rare value that ſhould cam nies of 
mand the world, was ſhut up from every eye but a had n- 
few ruſtic domeſtics, mourning for the offspring of had b. 
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wp guilk! all her WF and a peace — 


on the frail tenure of à man's fancy, to whom no- 


thing was new under the ſun! with fo much obloquy 


attached to her ſituation, it would be injurious even 
to her to be ba 3 WW 


her. 6 | 
Kattie, on hee 3 was overwhelmed with tags 


the. knew the purity of Roſa's mind, and never had 
| ſhe ſtood in ſo much awe of the rectitude of her prin- 
ciples as at this moment, when the dejected and 


thoughtful filence,j which ſucceeded her firſt joyful 


. emotions at meeting, ſubſided, and the coldneſs, and 


even averſion, with which ſhe ſcarce noticed the com- 


| pliments of Lord Denningcourt, were an e XP — - 


of feelings that went to her heart ;—ſhe however beg 
ged Lord Denningcourt would have the to 


leave her alone with the friend of her youth; and 


again, on his cap with ber W her 
face, and wept. 

Roſa's tears accompanied the anguiſh of poer 
Kattie, whom, after mourning for ſo long, the found 
weak, and ſcarce recovered from — ; aſter 
having brought a ſon into the world, who, ur the 
ſame inſtant that it filled her young heart with new 


cares, and awakened it to inxexprefible delights of 


maternal fondnets, expired in her arms. In the ago- 


nies of grief, into which this incident threw her, the 
had no affociate. Lord Denningcourt's former life - 


had been too. buſy, his pleaſures too indiſcriminate, 


* 
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8 . to be at once reconciled to ſo 


mortifying a change as living in an old caſtle with 


one woman, though that one was a maſter- piece 'of 
nature, without ſociety, and almoſt without attend- 


_ ants; and poor Kattie, whoſe ſenfible mind and real 


fine underſtanding had been entirely neglected, while 
ſhe had been made a perfect in all perſonal 


endowments, had no reſource againſt the indifference 


which he had good-nature himſelf enough to regret ; 


but retiring to a corner of her high-roofed chamber, 
and there, under the gilded remains of former gran - 
dieur, oven; thic fall from innocence which lee | 


— 


tion for the vows of eternal conſtancy of one dear 


object; with him, and for him, the retired from the 


world; for his ſake ſhe had left her fond mother, her 
family, and friends ; for was he not all in one? 


Faſcinated by the delicious delirium of preſent j joy, 


ſhe had no apprehenſion of a change in her lover 


which ſhe felt it was impoffible could ever happen in 


herſelf, till the liftleſs ear, the vacant eye, the weary 


yawn, and a conviction that thoſe we love are never 


_ anſwered with monoſyllables, rouſed her from fond 
' ſecurity, baniſhed all the deluſions of the heart, and 


left her on a fearful e b ee nn 


beneath. 


- Lord Denningcourt's valet and firſt bst who. 


had made fortunes during the reign of prodigality, 
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e „ 
fallen fortunes, n 
favour. 

They had been ſong in the baht of: Ne 
even before he was himſelf ſenſible of change, when 
a lady was in danger of becoming a fallen favourite 
the ſymptoms were certain — and Kattie might give 
orders, the might ring till the wires broke; thoſe 
gentlemen had much more of their Lord's real favour 
at preſent than herſelf, and would neither ſay nor fing 


à2unote more or 1:65 than exactly pleaſed themſchves. 
Kattie had pride and diſcernment ; but the inſo-—- 


lence of the ſervants were trifles in compariſon with 
the coldneſs of their Lord; and though one was the 
natural effect of the other, it was that which the 
regretted, not that which ſhe ſuffered, that affected 
| her health, injured her beauty, and etfectually de- 
ſtroyed the vivacity fo n to kill ennui in an 


old caſtle. 
But while Kattie bore Fe: misfortune with meek- 


woke and while ſhe would not appear to notice the 
negle& of the fervants, a woman, who” waited on 
her, was kept in a conſtant ' ſtate of irxitation by 
them, and made their behaviour the perpetual ſubject 
of her harangues and complaint. Theſe fellows,” 
ſhe would ſay, in the hearing of Kattie, treat me as 
if I was dirt under their feet; me, Who had a good 
character, and have loft it by coming here to- wait on 
a kept miſtreſs; me, who have lived in credit; mes, | 
„ | 0 | who 


— 


2 3 : : | 
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K bees bear Pons 
bete, to loſe my character, anos infulted by ſuch 
£ fellows !** 
r 5 
inſenſibility which belonged to her former character: 
i ſhe recollected the flattery of native friends, it was 
with bitter condemnation of their want either f 


e of her time, 
= which ſhe had ſo often contemplated with exult- 


ation, it was to mourn the fatal beauty that at is. 4 
early a; period of liſe reduced her to ſuch exquiſite 


miſery; and if, in ſearch of a particle of conſolation, 


was not the effect of appetite, ſelf-oratification, 8 


local circumſtance on her honoured father, her tender 

mother, innocent ſiſters, ſhe involuntarily hid her 
face, and ruſhed to the moſt retired of the open apart- 

ments, to hide, if poſſible, from herſelf; and all the 

| — —— ei hs 
cold remains of her loſt child. 7 


Theſe were the confeffions which, drowned in tears, 
and hanging in anguiſi round her neck, the miſerable _ 


git committed to the confidence of the ſympathizing 
* Roſa : but what could Roſa do to alleviate the mis- 


|  fortunes-of 2 young creature, in whom error was 


- rooted by an attachment to the object of her firſt: 
love? - againſt the fond tie that bound ber to her 
ſeducer, how weak were all the arguments virtue ſug- 


* . - 
* 


or ſincerity; if the ſaw that face in a - 


E EEE ze 41 


ZFA 


5 
2 
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the conviction that ſhe was ho longer dear to him? 
Roia repreſented the miſerable ftate of her mo- 
ther, deſcribed her diſtraction at her loſs, and even 
left an opening for her'to believe the marriage with 
Frazer was in confequence of the imbecility grief left 
on her mind. She urged the honour of a family, 
—_ every hour. that he 3 with Go 


Herne rrans, 3 wh 
probable, his property, to a large amount, would be 
recovered, ſufficient, the hoped, to give « handſome 
independence to the children of the Major. 
Jo all theſe arguments Kattie was deaf. Ne 

dad the, « I left my mother, and for that fatal crime 
my heart is torn with remorſe ; I will not riſk a fees 
ing more Hitter, and that would defiroy me, by kaving 
= _— 1 confider as 2 r leſt 
but never return to thoſe friends 1 have wounded, 5 
that family I have diſgraced. e OE 

Roſa wept. —** What then, muy deen Wattle, can 
be done to ſoſten the ſeverity of your fate? what thail 
I ſay io your I, even I, muft not 

know it, dear Rofa, I know it—you woakd loſe 


ai 


3 your own character; by confoling the miſerable, you” 


would be accuſed of approving the errors —4— 
n your virtue would be thought 
_ * contaminated 
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1 2 receiving into your pure boſom the | 
tears of a penitent; you dare not forgive whom you 
pity; and when itrict chaſtity of ſentiment affimilates 
with practice, all this is right; the diſtinction ſhould be 
broad and glaring ; it is then a beacon to the inno- 

cent, and a juſt puniſhment to the fallen! Oh Roſa! | 
if I, who had every advantage of birth, fond parents, 
and partial friends I, who ungratefully diſhonoured 
the one, and abandoned the other —if, after planting 
daggers in the heart of my mother, and covering my 
n I found it 
eaſy to regain that high eminence where you, who 
xe alone 8 ſupported only by your own - 
right ſenſe and-innate honour, deftitute of friends, 
nn and protectors, ſo firmly ſtand, where would 
be the erown of the win!. where the a of 
Juin? 

Roſa was no lefs + ſurpriſed chan charmed at ſenti- 

8 ments which miſery had i in ſo ſhort a time matured; 
and the more abſolute the neceflity for her dang | ' 
the dear girl, the more reluctant the felt to do it.—*< If : 
9 WIRE Rave Lord Deagingoonry-<”? | = 


mw eld a a4 
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I cannot do not wiſh to leave him. * 
bs = a Win you conſent to my acquainting your guar- & 
== dian with your ſituation ?** = 

Oh ͤno! the Doctor Would bold hiraſelf bound P* 
not only as my guardian, but as my father's friend, / 1 
Ito tear me from my Lord; Oh Roſa! as the friend as 


- of; my 2 wy bonourable father, wall * A : 


; pe Again 
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Again ſhe threw herſelf on Roſa's boſlum who, 
unable to combat the dreadful meaning of her laßt 
| objection, mingled tears with her till it was quite day» | | 

light, when ſhe prepared to take, what ſhe feared muſt 
be a laft, leave of the weeping Kattie. 
Lord Denningecourt's reſt had not before been 
broken by Kattie's nocturnal viſits to the remains of 
| his ſon: — he had at firſt objected to, and then laughed 

at them; but happening to recollect on this night the- 
wooden- legged man, who, with breath impregnated - 
with amber, bad inquired his way to Delworth, it 
ſiruck him that the inquiries might be a maſk to ſome 
villanous defign ; and, on advancing to the window, 
ſeeing the ſond mother ſlowly eroſſing the path of the 
park which led to the mauſoleum, and enter the 
wood which ſurrounded it, alarmed for her ſafety, he 
rung for her ſervant, and ordered her to follow har 
mien 8 E 

The woman, out of b and — to 
leave her place, could not be prevailed on to enter we 
ſanctuary of the dead, at that lone hour, for a miſtreſs, 
who, as her influence diminiſhed, ſhe felt little 1 
clined to reſpect. 
Lord Denningeourt had no outlived his firſt 
paſſion for Kattie, but humanity and courage were . 
ingrafted in his nature; the one induced him wo init 
on the woman's following her miſizels, and the other 
 Impelled him to accompany her... 
| * | 


EA 1 «C3 —- | Un. 
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[> "On — ————— Be bad 5 curicS 
| ſity to learn what poſſible connexion there could be 
between ſo beautiful and lady-like a young perſon as 


— 


Mis Walfingham, and the ſhabby-looking. cripple | 


| with whom he found her, Juke had BR her 


"2 Jak; ngk he had in the meantime n | 


An the ſervants hall much to his heart's content, was 


very guarded in his anſwers to Lord Denningcourt ; 


but when that nobleman ſpoke in 2 high ſtrain of 


encomium of the fair ſtranger, as he called Roſa, John 


was no longer mafter of his ſecret ; he gave Roſa's 
hiſtory with all the ſimple grace of honeſt affection, 


declaring ſhe was right heir to all Colonel Buhanun 8 


8 fortune; - but as 


« The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
% Do make inftrumentsto ſcourge us, 


1 07 why it muſt go to the children of one Major Buhas 


nun, who, poor things little expected ſuch a wind- 


. | 
This was an antercing” piece of 3 to 
Lord Denningcourt; he could not but be anxious te 
ſecure that independence for the young creature he 
had ruined; which it was not in his own power to 
give her; he 'knew nothing of the finances nor 


arrangements of her father; but, judging from te 
extravagance of her mother, ſuppoſed Kattie had no 


— - 


dower but her beauty.” He returned to her apart= 


ment, on a fading the ladies were about to ſeparate, 
when | 


= 
* 


2 


= 


8 r 
pleaſing intelligence, and un willing to defer a buſineſs 
of fuch intereſt and importance, propoſed gs 
immediate meſſenger to the guardians. 

Io this Roſa objected: the had it 2s much at heart 
to ſecure, a comfortable aſylum for John's age, as to 
ſerye the children of the Majors and choſe he ſhould 
himſelf be the bearer of his own good tidings. 
| Kattie, who appeared totally uniateretied in the 
event, declared ſhe would rather die a beggar, than let 
her guardian know her ſituation ; and expreſſed her- 
ſelf with ſuch vehemence on the ſubject, that Lord 
Denningcourt immediately dropped all other concern 
in the buſineſs than to adviſe, fince ſhe was fo averſe 
to have her ſituation known, that the honeſt creature 
with the wooden leg ſhould remain at Denningeourt 
till Miſs Walſingham's diſpatches were ready : he 
could, he ſaid, truſt his own ſervant with the manage» 
ment of him; but if once Lady Gauntlet got the 
ſmalleſt hint, ſhe would not reſt till ſhe was in pofſeſs 
ſion of the buſineſs, which would alſo include every 
thing connected with it. 
| Roſa could not, in the preſent tumult of ber mind, 
decide on the right or wrong of this plan ;z——the in- 
dulged a ſort of latent hope, that if Colonel Buhanun's 
aſſets were what John inſiſted, Kattie might, with her 
ſhare of the Major's fortune added to it, be no con- 
| temptible wife for an indigent man of quality ; and 
ſhe was anxious to have an aſylum ſettled for her 


e 


ee him immediately from Deaningeourt, was 
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Dorer Cameron: 


This, however, . . Jil bar. 
x bigs in conſequence of the heat of the weather, and 
mus duſty ſtation on the outſide of the ſtage, ſwallowed 


a hearty draught of amber at every houſe where it 


ſtopped, his head had been ſo confuſed, that he had 


not the ſmalleſt conception Madam at the caſtle. was a 


- Scotchwoman. Roſa, therefore, as her heart and her 
| honour condemned her. for every moment the now 


remained under Lord Denningcourt's roof, left to him 
the management of honeſt John's journey; and pro- 


miſing to ſend the letters for him to Denningcourt as N 
_ ſoon as the could arrange them, tore herſelf from the 


tears and embraces of the unfortunate Kattie, and, 
accompanied by John, who, entreating to ſee her at 


leaſt part of the way, ſhe made Ade wilds her hrs - > 


| low garden chair (the only carriage kept at the caſile), 
Alle the footman walked near the head of the horſe, 


ſhe ſet off towards Delworth; and during the ſhort. 


ride, gave John inſtructions for his conduct bath 
before and after his arrival at Edinburgh. ; 


= Having reached the back gate of the houſe, ſhaken 
Hands, and faid as many kind things as the had ſpoken 
| words, The © 8 and was . within N S 


gates. 
Ae * Ab, Mis kehr. fait Jin” 


The only Ale, therefore, 


» fm 2» 


hs — 
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| Roſa e N 
„Oh, Mils Roſy! | | 
cc Should we be taking leave 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
3 nne 
5 Roſa waved her hand. 
| John mournfully turned his head as the PIE | 
turned the chaiſe — a flow 
flouriſh of his n 


„ What! gran without a week | 
 «« Aye, ſo true love ſhould do: it cannot ſpeak 3 
For truth hath. better deeds than words to grace it,” | 
= of By your leave, Mr. Timbertoe, ſaid the foot- 
man, I will ride with you back inftead of that 
pretty young lady; and if you'll take. my advice, 
dry up your tcars ;—what the devil fignifics faivelling! 
and as to talking of true love, de tis a bore." 
% Ah!““ cried John, 
oc A wretched ſoul, bruis's with adverſity, 

Wie bid be quiet when we hear it cry; 
< But were we burthen'd with like weight of pain, 
As much or more we ſhould ourſelves complain.” 

The man ſtared, but did not think ſuch nonſenſe 
worth any more of his wit; ſo the garden chair ha- 
ing conveyed them back to Denningeourt, the valet _ 
firſt tried on John a plain ſuit of mourning and fore 
linen of his own, which happened to fit, then ſhewed 
him to a bed in his chamber, and left him to reſt. 


© END OF VOL. IV. 
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